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THE OPAL OF CARMALOVITCII 


D ARK was falling l’rcfln a dull and humid sky, and 
# the lamps ivtfre beginning to struggle for bright- 
ness in Piccadilly, when the opal of Carmalovitch was 
first put into •my hand. The day had been a sorry one 
for business: lib light, no sun, no stay of the downpour 
of penetrating mist which had been swept through the 
city by the driving *outh wind from the late dawn to 
tile mock of sunset. } had sat in my private office for 
six long hours, and had not seen a customer. The um- 
brella-bearing throng Avhich trod the street before my 
windb^ hurried quickl/through the mud and the slush, 
as people who l*ad no leisure even to gaze upon precious 
stones they could not buy. I was going home, in fact, as 
the one sensible proceeding on such an afternoon, and 
had my hand upon the .great safe to shut it, when the 
tnirror above my desk showed me the reflection of a 
curious-looking man who had entered the outer sliop, 
and stood already at the counter. 

At the fjrst glance I judged that -this man was no 
ordinary customer. His dress was altogether singular. 
He had a black coat covering him from his neck to*his 
heels— a coat half-smothered jn astrachan, and one 
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which could 'have been maefe by no English tailor. But 
his hands were ungloved, ahd he wore a low hat, jyhich 
might have been the hat of an office boy. I could sec 
from the little window of my private room, which gives 
my eye command of the shop, that lie had come on foot, 
and for, lack of any umbrella was pitiably wet. yet 
there was fine bearing about him, and he, war. clearly 
a man. given to command, lor my assistant mounted to 
my room with his mime dt the first bidding. • 

“Does he say what he wants ? ” I asked, reading the 
lhrge card upon which were the words — 

“ Steniloff Caj.malovitch ” ; 
but the man replied, — 

“ Only that he must sec j r ou immediately, i uon’t like 
the look of him at all.” 

“ Is Abel in the shop ? ” 

“ He’s at the door.” 

“ Very Veil ; let him come to the foot of my stairs, 
4 and if I ring as usual, both of you come up.” 

In this profession of jewel-selling — for every calling 
is a profession nowadays — we, are so constantl v cheek 
by jowl with swindlers that the coming of one more or 
less is of little mombnt .in a day’s work. At my own 
place of business the 'material and personal precautions 
are so organised that the cleverest scoundrel living' 
would be troubled to get free of the shop with sixpenny- 
worth of booty on him. I have two armed men ready at 
the ring of my bell — Abel is one of them — and a private 
wire to the nearest police-station. From fin alcove wdll 
hidden on the ri'ght hand of the lower rcom, a, man 
watches by day the large cgses where the smaller gerfts 
grC shown, and by night a couple of 4 special guards 
have charge of the safe and the premises. I touch a 
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bell twice in my room, anfi my own detective follows 
any visitor who gives birth* in my mkfd to the slightest 
doubt. I ring three times, and any obvious impostor is 
held prisoner until the police* come. These things are 
done by most jewellers in the West End ; there is no- 
thijig in thee?, either unusual or fearful * Thb^e are so 
many psofegsed swindlers-r-so many would-btf snappers ■ 
up of lyicofisidered and considerable trifles — that precau- 
tions, such as I have named are the least that common 
sense a/id common prudence will*a11ow one to take. And 
they have saved me from loss, as they have saved 
others again and again. 

I had scarce given instructions to Michel, my < 
assistant — a rare.ieadcr of intention, and a fine judge of 
faces — when .the shabby-genteel man entered. Michel 
( placed a*chaiY for him on the opposite side of my desk, 
and then left the room. Theje was no more greeting 
betweenythe' Aew-comer and myself than a mutual nod- 
ding of neads; and* he on his part fell at once upon his 
. 'business. He took a. large paper parcel from the inside 
. pocket of his coat and began to unpack it; but there was 
so milCh paper, both brown and # tissue, that I had some 

moments cf leisure in which to examine him more 

r n 

closely before we got to talk. *1 set him down in my 
mind as a man hovering on the»boundary line of the 
• middle age, a man with infinite distinction marked in a 
somewhat worn face, and with some of the oldest clothes 
*under the shielding long coat that I have ever looked 
upon. These I saw when he unbuttoned the enveld)ping 
Cape to get aj his parcel in the dnner pocket ; and while 
he tjndid itj I could observe that his fingers were thin as 

''Hie talons of a bird, and that he trembled all over with 

• • 

tjie mere effort^of unloosing the string. • 

The operation lasted some .minutes. He spoke no 
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word during* that time, buf when he had reduced the 
coil of brown pitper to a tirty square of wash-leatjier, 1 
asked him. — 

• 1 r f 

“.Have you something to show me ? ” 

He looked up at me with a pairof intensely, ridicu- 
lously blpe eyefc, and shrugged his shoulders. „ 

“Should I undo all these* papers if I hyd »ot ? » he 
responded ; and I saw at once that he was it mq.n who. 
.from a verbal point of view, stood objectionably wpon 
the defensive. 

What sort of a stone is it ? ” I went on in a somewhat 
uninterested tone of voice ; “ not a 'ruby, 1 hope. I have 
Cf just bought a parcel of rubies.' 1 ’ 

By way of answer he opened the little wash-leathet 
bag, and taking up my jewel-tongs, which lay at his hand, 
he held up an opal of such prodigious sizb .and quality 
that I restrained myself yvith difficulty from crying out 
at the sight of it. It was a Cerwenitza stfone, J saw at 
a glance, sfimost a perfect circle in' shape, and at least 
four inches in diameter. There was a touch of the oxide 
in its colour which gave it the faintest suspicion ol 
black in the shade of its lights; but for wealth^of hue 
and dazzling richness in its general quality, it surpassed 
any stone I have kno’wfti, even that in the imperial cabi- 
net at Vienna. So brilliant was it, so fascinating ir 
the ever-changing play of its amazing variegations, sc 
perfect in every characteristic « of the finest liungariar 
gems, that for some moments 1 let the man hold it out tc 
me, and said no word. There was running through my 
mind the question which must have arisen tender such cir- 
cumstances: Where had he got it from ? He h^d stoleji it 
I concluded at the first thought ; and again, at the second 
Hpw else could a man who wore rags tinder an astnv 
chan coat have come to* the possession of a gem upor 
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which the most compiercial instinct w*ottld have hesi- 
tated to set a price ? • . • 

I find fully determined that I was face to fg.ee with a 
Swindler, when "his exclamation reminded me tliat he 
expected me to spcctkf * 



“ ‘WELL,’ 1IE SAID, * ARE -YOU FRIGHTENED TO LOOK AT IT?'” 

“ Well,” he said, “ are you frightened to look at 
it?” 

He had beCn holding oat the tongs, jn,which he gripped 
.the’ stone f4 light]y, for some seconds, and I had pot yet 
ventured to tguch them, ^sitting, I do not doubt, with 
Surprise written all over my face. But when he spdke, 
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I took the opal from him, and turned my strong glass 
upon it. * , <■ 

“You feem to have brought me a fine thing,” I said 
as carelessly as I could. u Is it a stone with a history ? ” 
“It has no history — at least, norfe that I should care 
to write.” « ' ' «< 

“And yjt,” I continued, “ there cannot be jLhrqe lauger 
opals in Europe ; do you kncfv the stone at Viennji ? ” 

“ PeffiJctly ; but it has a not the black of this, and is 
coarser. This is an older stone, so far as ♦‘.he birth of its 
discovery goes, by a hundred years.” »■ 

I thought that he was glib with Ms tale for a man who 
had such a poor one ; and certainly he looked me in the 
r face with amazing readiness. „Tle had* pot the eyes. of a 
rogue, and his manner was not that of ope criminally 
restless. . 

“ If you will allow me,” I said, when I *nad looked at 
the stone for a few moments, “ I will examine tly s under 
the brighter light there ; perhaps • you would like .to 
amuse yourself with this parcel of rubies.” * 

1 This was a favourite little trick of mine. 4. .had two 
or three parcels of stones to show \o any man whdeame 
to me labouring under a sorry and palpably poor story ; 
and one of these I then took from my desk and spread 
upon the table under ♦.the eyes of the Russian. The 
stones were all imitation, and worth no more than six- 
pence apiece. If he were a judge, he would discover the 
cheat at the first sight of them ; if he were a swindler, he 
would endeavour to steal them. In either case the test 
was useful. ’And I took pare to turn my back upon him* 
while I examined Che opal, to give him every opportunity 
of filling his pockets should he choose. 

W£en I had the jewel under the powerful light of an, 
unshaded incandescent laipp I could see that it merited 
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all the appreciation I had bestowed upon it^il first sight. 

It was flawless, wanting the demerit, ©f a single mark 
whicli could be pointed to in depreciation of .its price. 
For play of colour and radiating generosity of hugs, I 
have already said that no man has seen its equal. I put 
it in the scplbs, allied Michel to csufblish* my own 
opiijions^ tried it by every .test that can be applied to a 
gem so fragile*and«o readily harmed, and came to the 
only m conclusion possible — that it was a stone which 
would make it sensation in any* market, ai?d call bids 
from all the courts in Europe. It remained for me to 
learn the history of if, and with that 1 went back to my 
desk and resumed the conversation, lirst glancing at the , 
sham, parcel of rubies, to £nd that the man had not even 
looked at them. 

“It is»a remarkable opal,” I said; “the linest ever 
put before mef You have come here to sell it, I pre- 
sume? ” 

“Exactly. I want live thousand pounds for it.” 

“ And if I make you a bid you are prepared to furnish 
.me with history both of it and of yourself? ” 

He drugged his shoulders contemptuously. “ If you 
think* Aiat I have stolen it we had better close the dis- 

• cussion at oncer I am not prenarfd to tell my history to 
every tradesman I deal with.” 

• “ In that case,” said I, “ you have wasted your time. 

I bily no jewels that I do .not know all about.” 

* His superciliousness was almost impertinent. It 
would have been quite so if it had not been dominated by 
an absurd and almost grotesque .pride, which accounted 
for his temper. I was sure then that was either an 
behest man or the best actor I had ever seen. 

'‘Think the matter over,” I added in a less indifferent 
tone ; “ I am certain that you will then acquit me of un- 
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reasonableness. Call here again* in a day or two, and 
we will have a chat about it.” 

This softer speech availed me as kittle as the other, 
lie made no sort of answer to it, but packing his opal 
carefully again, he rose abruptly "aM left the shop. As 
he went # P touched my bell twice, and AbM.Jfollowed him 
quietly d«wn Piccadilly, while I sent a lin^ toJSeolJand 
Yard informing the Commissioners* of tfie presence of 
such a man as the Russian in London, and of th<i Gar- 
gantuan je\vel which *he carried. Then I worn home 
through the fog and the humid night ; but my way teas 
lighted by a memory of the magnificent gem I had seen, 
and the hunger for the opal Was already upon me. 

The inquiry at Scotland Ya$d provfcjl quite futile. The 
police telegraphed to Paris, to Berlin, to Sjt. Petersburg, 
to New York, but got no tidings either of :tf robbery or of 
the man whom mere circumstances poinfed at as a pre- 
tender. This seemed to me the more amazing since 
I could nofrconceive that a stone such as this Was should 
not have made a sensation in somg place. Jewels above 
all material things do not hide their light under bushels.. 
Let there be a great find at Kimberley or in the*u»armesc 
mines; let a line emerald or a perfect turqu&ifce be 
brought to Europe, and every dealer f in the country 
knows its weight, its«.colour, and its value before three 
• days have passed. If this man, who hugged this small 
fortune to him, and without it was a beggar, had be6n a 
worker at Cerwenitza, he would have told me the fact 
plainly. But he spoke of the opal being older even than 
the famous 'and commpnly cited specimen at Vienna. 
How came it that. he alone ha'd the history of such an 
ancient gem ? There was only one answer to such v -a 
question — the history of his possession of it, at any rate, 
would not bear inquiry. , 
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Such perplexity was not removed by Ariel’s account 
of his journey after Carmnl&vitc.h. He 'had followed the 
man from Piccadilly to Oxford Circus ; thence, after a 
Ions wait in Regent’ S/Park, where # the Russian sat for 
at least an hour on !i seat near the llotanical Gardens 





A ( *£***• ’ ~ " ' 

AT! EL AT WORK. 

"entrance, to a small house in Boscobcl Place. This* was 
evidently a lodging-house, offering that fare of shabbi- 
ness and dirt" which must perforce be attractive to the 
needy. Tliere was a light burning at the window.of the 
pretentiously poor drawing-room when the man arrived, 
and a girl, apparently not moi;e than twenty-five years 
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of age, came* clown into the half to greet him, the pair 
afterwards showing at the window for a moment before 
the blinds; were drawn. ' An inquiry by my man for 
apartments in the hquse elicited tyily a shrill cackle and 
a negative from a shuffling hag "who answered the 
knock. A tour of the little shops in the neighbourhood 
provided tne further clue “ that they paid for nothing.” 
This suburban estimation of personal' wor^h Was a con- 
firmation of my conclusion drawn from the rags lfcreath 
the astrachan coat. The Russian was' a poor man ; 
except for the possession of the jewel he was near* to 
being a beggar. And yet he had not sought to borrow 
, money of me, and he had put the price of £5,000 upon 
his property. 

All these things did not leave my mind- for the next 
week. I was in daily communication AVith Scotland 
Yard, but absolutely to no purpose. The if sharpest men 
handled the case, and confessed that they (,T cou’d make 
nothing of *it. We had the house' in Boscobel Place 
Avatchcd, but, so far as avc could learn, Carmalovitefi, as 
he called himself, newer left it. Meanwhile, «x.‘gan to 
think that I had betrayed exceedingly poor judgi?6nt in 
raising the question at all. As the days went* by I 
suffered that stone hunger which a student of opals alone 
can know. I began ao believe that I had lost by my 
folly one of the greatest possessions that could come to a 
man in my business. I knciv that it would be an act of 
childishness to go to the house and re-open the negotia- 
tions*. for I could not bid for that Avhich the first telegram 

1 C ^ 

from the Continent mighi: prove to be feloniously gotten, 
and the embarkafidn of such a sum as was agjjcd was a 
matter not for the spur of the moment, but for the closest 
deliberation, to say nothing of financial preparation 
Yet I would have given -fifty pounds if the owner of it 
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had walked into my oflice again ; and I rfever heard a 
footsjep in the outer shop d tiring the wdek following his 
A^isit but I looked up in the hope of seeing him. « 

A fortnight passed, .?nd I thought that I had got tq ( the 
beginning and the ‘end of the opal mystery, when one 
mqrning, the* moment after I had entered my oiligp, Michel 
told.me fha^a lady wished to see me. 1 had sbarcc time 
to tell him*tha«L I could see ho one for an hour when the 
visiter '/pushed past him into' - the den, and sat herself 
dowjj^ji the tfhair before my wViting-desk.* As in all 
business, we appreciate, and listen to, impertinence in 
the jewel trade ; and' when I observed the magniliccnt 
impudence of the young lady, I asked Michel to leave us, t 
and r waited for , her to. speak. She was a delicate- 
looking woman — an Italian, I thought, from the dark 
hue of her .Klein aijd the lustrous beauty of her eyes — 
but she was exceedingly shabbily dressed, and her hands 
were un^lovXl. She was not a Avoman you would have 
marked in the stalls of a theatre as the lit subject for an 
advertising photographer; but there was great SAveet- 
. ness in lp^faee, and those signs of bodily Aveakness and 
Avant*J!ff strength Avhfch so often enhance a Avoman’s 
beauty. When she spoke, although she had little Eng- 
lish, her voice Avas Avell modulated and remarkably 
pleasing. 

“You are Monsieur Bernard Sutton?” she asked, 
putting one hand upon my table, and the other betAveen 
the buttons of her bodice. 

» 

I boAved in answer to her- 

* “ You ha\'y met my husband-*! am Madame Carmalo- 
vitch — he,was here, it is fifteen days, "to sell you an opal. 
'I have brought it again to you now, for I am sure you 
;vish to buy it.” 

“ You Avill pardon me,” I said, “ but I am Avaiting for 
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the history ol‘ the jewel which your husband promised 
me. I rather expected that he would t havc sent it.’^. 



YOU ARE MONSIEUR BERNARD SUTTON?’ SHE aITKKO.” 

“ l know ! oh, I know so well ; and I have asked him 

t 

many times,” she answered ; “ but you can believe me, 
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he will tell of his past to no one, not even to' me. But he 
is honest and true ; there is* not such <r man in all your 
city — and he has suffered. You may buy this beautiful 
thing now, and you wiJ4 never regret it. I tell you so 
from all my heart.” * 

“ # But surely, %fadame,” said I, “ you must Sep that I 
camjot p^y such a price as your husband is asking for 
his property if*. he .will not "even tell me who he is, or 
wherg lie comes from.” * 

* “ that is» it — not even to me has he spoicen of these 

thidffs- I was married to him six years now at Naples, 
and he has always ilad the opal which he offers to 
you. We were rich then, but we have known suffering, 
and this alone is left to us,. You will buy it of my hus- 
band, for you in all this London are the man to buy it. 

# It will give you fame and money ; it must give you both, 
for we ask but four thousand pounds for it.” 

I started ik this. Here was a drop of a thousand 
pounds upon the price asked but fifteen days ago. What 

# did it mean ? I took up the gem, which the woman had, 
.placed uppnrthe table, and saw in a moment. The stone 
was dfcfcftiing. It had lost colour since I had seen it ; it 
had 10«, too, I judged, at least one-third of its value. 1 

* had heard the old woman’s talep of the capricious change- 
fulness of this remarkable gem, but it was the first time 

•that I had ever witnessed for myself such an unmistake- 
, abl<? depreciation. The woman read the surprise in my 
fiyes, and answered my thoughts, herself thoughtful, and 
her dark eyes touched with tears. * 

. * “ You see what I see,” she said. “ The jewel that you 

have in yoyr fiand is the index to my husband’s life. He 
has told me*so often. When he is well, it is well ; when 
h £pe has come to him, the lights which shine there are 
as the light of his hope. When.he is ill, the opal fades ; 
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when he dies, 1 it will die too. That is what I believe and he 
believes; it is What his father told him when he gave 
him the 'treasure, nearly all that was left of a great 
fortune.” e ‘ \ 

This tale astounded me; it betfayed absurd super- 
stition, I'git it Avas the first ray of coherent* explanation 
which hfftl been thrown upon the; case. Lt°ok uftthi 
thread with avidity and pursued it. 

“Your husband’s father was a rich man?” lacked 
“ Is he deacf ? ” ** 

“She looked r up with a start, then dropped her Cf 
quickly, and mumbled something.' Her hesitation was 
, so marked that I put her whole story from me as a clevci 
fabrication, and returned agair to thojheory of robbery 
“ Madame,” I said, “ unless your husband can add tc 
that which you tell me, I shall be junablfl J;o purchast 
your jewel.” • 

“ Oh, for the love of God don’t say that f 7 ” s^e cried 
“ we are scf poor, we have hardly eaten for days ! Cqm< 
and see Monsieur Carmalovitch and he shall tell yoft all 
I implore you, and you will never regret thk*kindness 
My husband is a good fyend ; he will reward yourSPrierid 
ship. You will not refuse me this ? ” 

It is hard to deny fl ptetty woman ; it is harder stil 
when she pleads with Hears in her voice. 1 told her tha 
I would go and see her husband on the following evening 
at nine o’clock, and counselled her to persuade him ii 
the between time to be frank with me, since franknes: 
alorib could avail him. She accepted my advice will 
gratitude, and left as she had come, her pretty face mad< 
handsomer by its hook of gloom and pensivctjpss. Thei 
I fell to thinking upon the Avisdom, or want of Avisdom 
in the promise I had given. Stories of then drugged, Q' 
robbed, or murdered by jewel thieves crowded upon up 



mind, but always with the recollection that I should 
carry .nothing to Boscobcl Pfcice. A man who had no 
more upon him than a well-worn suit of clothes and a 
Swiss lever watch in a silver case, t such as 1 carry in- 
variably, w r ould scarce lx quarry lor the most venture- 
some shop-hawk that the history of knaVery ’h^s, made 
known to us. *1 could risk nothing- by going to the house, 

1 was sux ; but 1 might get tl\e opal, and for. that 1 
longed si. II with a fever for possession which could only 
be accounted f u r by thi' beauty of tjie gem. 

15c ing come to this determination, I left my own house 
in a hansom-cab on llte following evening at half-past 
eight o’clock, taking Abel with me, more after my usual 
custom, than fronj any prophetic alarm. I had money ' 
upon me sulliciOnt only for the payment of the cab; and 
I took the eXtrgme precaution of putting aside the 
diamond ring that I” had been wearing during the day. 
As I live in PaVswater, it was but a short drive across 
Paddington Green and down the JMarylebone Road to 
. Boscolxl Place ; and when we reached the house we 
found it* hinted up on the drawing-room floor as Abel ■> 
had seejrtfit at his lirst going thefc. But the hall was 
quite in darkness*, and J had to ring twice before the 
' shrill-voiced dame 1 bad heard of answered to my knock. 
She carried a 1‘rousy candle in hei hand; and was so 
uncanny-looking that 1 motioned to Abel to keep a watch 
£r©m the outside upon tile house before 1 went upstairs 
to -that which Avas a typical lodging-house room. Thet'e 
was a “tapestry l’ sofa against one wall ; half a dozen 
chairs in evident decline <Uood .in hilaViows attitudes ; 
some sbaweefif protected for no obvious reason by shades 
of glass, decorated the mantelpiece, anil a sampler dis- 
planted the obviously aggravating advice to a tenant of* 
such a place, “ Waste not, want ifot.’’ But the rickety- 
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writing-tabie was strewn with papers, and there was 
half a cigar lying upon f the edge of it, and a cup of 
coffee ihere had grown cold in the dish. *" 

The aspect of the place amazed me. I began to regret 
that I had set out upon any 'such enterprise, but had 
no timn tb draw back before the Russian entered. He 
wore an out-al-elbow velvet coat, and *the rest cl" his 
dres§ /was shabby enougfi to suit his surroundings. I 
noticed, however, that he offered me a seat witl^a gesture 
that Avas superb, and that his manner avus less agitated 
than it had been at our first meeting. 

“ I am glad to see you,” he said. “ You have come to 
buy my opal?” 

“ Under certain conditions’, yes.” t 

“ That is very good of you ; but 1 am offering you a 
great bargain. My price for the stone now is £;j,ooo, 
one thousand less than my wife offered it at yester- 
day.” • - 

“ It has lost more of its colour, then ? ” 

“ Decidedly ; or 1 should not have lowered my claim — 
but see for yourself.” .• 

Z 1 If 

He took the slone’froin the wash-leather bajyand laid 
it upon the A\ r riting-table. 1 started Avitli ainazement 
and sorrow at the sight of it. The glorious lights I had- 
admired not twemy days ago Avere half gone ; a dull, 
salty-red tinge Avas creeping over the superb green and 
the scintillating black which had made me covet the 
jpwel with such longing. Yet it remained, even in its 
comparative poverty, the most remarkable gem I have 
ever put hand 'upon. 0 „ 

“ The stone is certainly going off,” I said in answer to 
him. “ What guarantee have I that it will not be worth- 
less in a month’s time ? ” 

“You haA'e my Avord. It is a tradition of our family 
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that he who owns that heirloom when ^ begins to fade 
must s % ell it or die — and sell it, at its worth. If I continue 
to possess it, the tradition must prove itself, for 1 shall 
die of sheer starvation.” * 

“ An d if another ha^itr* ” 

“It will regain its lights, I have 110 uoum 01 j^joi 11 
has ‘gone like “this before when a death has happened 
amongst us. If you are content to take my word t I will 
return ta you in six months’ time and make good any 
loss y>*u have ^suffered by it. Bu^ I should want some 
money now, to-night, before an hour — could you let m<? 
have it? ” 

“ If 1 bought your stone, you could have the money 
for it ;.my man, wjio is outside, would fetch my cheque- 
book.” 

v 

At the word“jnan,” he went to the window, and saw 
Abel standing benefith the gas-lamp. lie looked fixedly 
at the fellow 3 lor a moment, and then drew down 
the blipds in a deliberate way which I did ifot like at 
all. 

’ “ Thq^flservant of ’yours has been set tp watch this* 
house IVr ten days,” he said. * Was that by your 
order ? ” 

] was so completely taken aback *by his discovery that 
I sat for a moment dumbfounded, and gave him no 
answer. lie, however, seemed trembling with pas- 
•si®n. 

“ Was it by your orders ? ” he asked again, standing 
over me and almost hissing out his words. 

“It was,” I answered aider a, pause J “Jbut, you see, 
circurrtstanc&j were suspicious.” 

“ Suspicious ! Then you did believe me to be a rogue. 

I lmve shot men for less.” * * • 

I attempted to explain, but he would not hear me. He 
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had lost coniirvin’vl of himself, stalking' up and down the 
room with great “strides until the Jumper tautened his 
veins, and his lean hands seemed nothing but wire and 
bones. At last, he, took a reviver from the drawer* in 
his table, and deliberately put cartridges into it. I stood 
up at the sigfit of it and made a step towards the 
window; but he pointed the pistol stfaigfit at * me, 
crying,, — ' t 

“ Sit down, if you wish to live another mii\ute — and 
say, do you still believe me to be a swindler ? ” t 

The situation was so dangerous, for the man was 
obviously but half sane, that I* do not know what I 
said in answer to him ; yet he pursued my words 
fiercely, scarce hearing my reply before he con- 
tinued, — 

“ You have had my house watched d’nd, as I know 
now, you have branded, my name "before the police as 
that of a criminal; you shall make atonement here on 
the spot ’by buying that opal, or you do not leyive the 
room alive ! ” 

% 

It was a desperate trial, and I sat for sbii»g. minutes 
as a man on the borderland of death. Ha'll I been 
sensible then and fenced with him in Lis words, I should 
now possess the opal ; but I let out the whole of my 
thoughts — and the jbwel went with them. 

“I cannot buy your stone,” I said, “ until 1 have your 

history and j’our father’s ” J Jut 1 said no more, r or 

a*- the mention of his father he cried out like a wounded 
beast, and fired the revolver straight at my head. The 
shot skinned my forehead and the powder behind it 
blackeried my face; but I had no olherHVijtiry,* and I 
sprang upon him. 

'■ For some moments the struggle was appalling. I* had 
• him gripped about the‘waist with my left arm, my right 
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clutching the Ijafyl wherein he held the pistol. He, in 
turn, put his left hand upon my throat and threw his 
right leg round mine with a sinewy strength that 
amazed me. Thus 1 we were,-, rocking like two trees 
blown in q. gale,, now swaying towards the window, now 
to the 4 oloor, now crashing against the table, or hurjing 
the papers and the ink and/ the orijamepts in a confused 
heap, ‘its, fighting the ground foot by foot, we battled 
for the m.'istery. But 1 could not cry out, for his grip 
sjbout my nock was -the grip of a maniac; antNas it 
tightened and tightened, the light grew dim before my 
eyes a'nd I felt that 1 was choking. This he knew, and 
with overpowering fury pressed his liilgers upon my 
throat until he cut me with ’his nail* as with knives. 
Then, at last, I reeled from the agony of* it ; and we fell 
with tremendous force under the .windoV, he upper- 
most. - . r 

Of that Jifelong minute that followed, 1 remember but 
little. I know only that he knelt upon my chest, still 
gripping my throat Avith his left hand, gnd began to 
reach out for his revolver, Avhi^h had dropped. beneath 
the table in our struggle. I had just seen him 'reach it 
with his finger-tips, ajid so draw it inch by inch towards 
him, when a fearful scream rang out in the room, and 
his hand Avas stayed. The scream Avas from the woman 
who had come to Piccadilly the day before, and if was 
followed by a terrible paroxysm of Aveeping, and then 
by*a heavy fall, as the terrified girl fainted. He let me 
go at this, and stood straight up ; but at the first step 
toAA r ards his wifg he put his* loot upon the great opal, 
Avhich we had thrown to the ground in our encounter, 
and he crushed it into a thousand fragments. 

• When he saw what he had done, one cry, and dne 
alone, escaped f rom him ; but before I could raise a hand 
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Tlio story of the opal of Carrnalovitch js almost told. 
A long inquiry after the man’s depth a^ded these faets 
to the r f^wJ had already gleam'd, lie was the son of 
a banker in Buda-IVsth, p noble Eussfan ,*who had 
emigrated to Hungary and taken his wealth with him 
to embark.it in his business. lie himself had been 
educated partly in Ivpgl.ind, partly in 1;. ranee ; but at 
the moment when he should have entered the great 
firm in Buda-l’esth, then* mime \he Argentine crash, 
and his father was one of those who succumbed. Hut 
■ he did more than succumb, he helped himself to the 
money of his partners, and being discovered, was sen- 
tenced as a common felon, and is at th^s tnoment in a 
Hungarian prison. 

« # ^ 

Steniloff, the son, was left to clear up the estate, and 
got from it, when all was settled, a few thousand pounds, 
by the generosity of the father’s partners. Beyond 
these he had the opal, which the family had possessed 
for three hundred years, buying it originally in \ ienna. 
This possession, however, had, for th<' sake of some 
absurd tradition, always 'been kept a profound secret, 
and when the great crash came, the man whose death 
1 had witnessed took it as his fortune. For some years 
he had lived freely, at Rome, at Nice, at Naples, where 
he jnarried ; but his money being almost spent, he 
brought his wife to England, and there attempted to sell 
the jewel. AsJie’would.tell l.othing of his history', lest 
his father’s name should suffer, he found m;'ouycr,- and 
dragged on from month to month, going deeper in the 
byways of poverty until he came to me. The restvl 
have told you. 
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Of the opal which I saw so woeful crushed in the 
lodging-house in lfoseobel l’hiee, but one large fragment 
remained. I have had that set in a ring, and have sold 
it to-day for lil'ty pounds. .The money will go to Madnjne 
Carmalovitch, ^\yho has returned to her parents in 
Napjes. She has suffered much. 
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CAH remember 
perfectly wejl 
the day upon 
which 1 received 
the order from 
my eccentric old 
friend, Francis 
Brewer, to make 
him a necklace 
of green diamonds. It 
was the 2nd of May in 
the year 1890, exactly 
three days after his* 
marruige with the las- 
cinatin^ little singer, Eugenie 
Clarville, who had set Paris 
ullame Ivith the piquancy of 
her acting and her delight- 
ful command of a lifth-rate voice 
*somc six months after Brewer had left London to take 





. up the management of a great banking enterprise in the 
French capital. He was tHen well intcj tlx i forties ; but 
he hatl skipped through life with scarce a jostle against 
the venial sins, and was as ignorant as a babe where 
thflt mortal septette of vices which the clergy anathe* 
matise on the lirsl Wednesday in Lent tyas concerned;' 
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I have neveV kr.ovvn ;i more childish man, ox* one who 
held your a flection so readily with simplicity. He was 
large-hearted, trusting, boyish, by no means unintellce- 
tual, and in no sense a fool. Indeed, his commei'cial 
knbwledge was highly valuable; and his energy in . 
work in,' v up a ‘business was a reproach to those w'ho, 
like in v self, love to sit in arm-chairs and watch the ebb 
of life from a pkite-elas.s window. 

When he was married he wrote to me, and 1 laid his 
letter upon my table, with a whistle. Not that he was 
in any way suited for the celibate state, for his instinct 
was wholly cast in the marrying - mould. Had I been 
called upon to paint him, I should have sat him in an 
arm-chair by the side of a roe ring lire, with a gkiss of 
punch to toast a buxom goodwife, and a pipe as long as 
the stick of my timbrel la to make rings of smoke for a 
new generation at his knee. Such a man should, said 
common sense, have been yoked to an English dame, to 
one used to the odour of the lemon, and motherly by 
instinct and by training. 1 could not imagine him 
married to a lady from the Vaudeville; the contrast 
between his iron-headed directness and the gauze and 
tinsel of opera boulfe seemed grotesque almost to incre- 
dulity. Yet there w\is the letter, and there were his 
absurd ravings abou. a woman he had known distantly 
for six months, and intimately for three days. 

“ I have married,” he said in this memorab’e 
communication, “ the dearest little soul that Cod ever 
brought into, the world — fresh as the breeze, bright as 
the sky, eyes like the night, and temper like an angel. 
You must come and see her, old boy, the moment we set 
foot in our house at Villemomble. 1 shan’t let you lose 
an hour; you must learn for yourself what a magnificent 
Benedick I make. Why, the days go like flashes of the 
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sun — and thereMiever was a happier man in or um. ui 
this jolly city! t)h, you s^ow-goers in London, you poor 
lame tab-horses, what do you know *.f life or of woman, 
of even of the sky above you ? Come to Paris, old man ; 
come, I say, and we’ll put you through your paces, and. 
you shah medl her, the very best little/ -wife that ever 
fell to f an old dray-horse in this fair of fctgh-Mx'ppefs.” 

There was a good deal more of’ this sort of thing ; but 
the kernel of the letter was in a postseriptum, as was 
the essence of most of his communications. He told me 

tt f 

there that he desired to make some substantial present 
to the girl he had just married ; and he inclosed a rough 
sketch of a necklace which he thought would be a pretty 
thing if rare stones were ustfd to decorate it. J fell in 
with his whim at once ; and as it chanced that I had just 
received from the Jagersfontcin mine a parcel of twenty 
very line greenish diamonds, I detcfrmmed to use them 
in the business. I may say that these atones were of a 
delicious pale green tint, almost the colour of the great ’ 
jewel in the vaults at Dresden, and that their lire was. 
amazing. I have known a gem of the hue to be worth 
nearly a hundred pounds a carat ; and as the lot 1 had 
averaged two carats apiece, their worth was very con- 
siderable. 1 had not learnt what were Brewer’s instruc- 
tions in the matten of expense ; but I wrote to him by 
the next post congratulating him on his marriage and 
informing him that 1 would set the green diamonds ip- a 
necklace, and sell them for two thousand pounds. He 
accepted the offer by a cablegram, and on the following 
day sent a long letter, of instruction, the pith of which 
was the order' to engrave on the inner* side* of the 
pendant the words, major lex amor cst nobis. I laughed 
f at his Latin, and the amatory exuberance which it 
^ betrayed ; but fell upon the work, and finished it in the* 
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course of three weeks, during which £imc I had many 
and irritating requests fron\ him for constant and 
detailed accounts A' its progress, 

When the trinket reached him, his satisfaction was 
quite childish. ^J|e wrote of his delight, and of “Eugy’s,” 
and spoilt thrc f e sheets of good note-paper telling «ne of 
her appearance? tyt the English ball early in June; and 
of the sensation such an extraordinary bauble Caused; 
Then I heard from him no more until August, when I 
‘read in an evening paper that he had been returning, 
from Veuleltcs after a. short holiday, and had been in 
the great train smash near Jvouen. A later telegram 
gave a list of the dead, in which was the name of his 
wife ; and three diyrs after? received from him the most • 
pitiful ietter that it has ever been my misfortune to read. 
The whole woflnded soul of the man seemed laid bare 
upon the paper ; ihe simplicity of his Avords was so 
touching and sS expressive of his agony, that I could 
scarce trust myself to go through the long pages over 
. which he let his sorrow tlow. Yet one paragraph re- 
mained .long in mv mind, for it avus one that recalled * 
•the necklace of green diamonds, and it was so astonish- 
ing that 1’ did not *loubt that Brewer jjvas, for the time at 
any rate, on the high road to madness. “I have put 
them round her dear neck,” he saitT, “and they shall 
cling.always to her in her long sleep.” 

• At the end of the month he Avrote again, mentioning 

• fhat, despite my sharp remonstrance, he had seen the 
jeAvels buried with her, and that his heart Avas broken. 
Jle said that he thought of ceming»to stay .Avith me, and 

’. of retiring frt>m business; but Avent on in the next para- 
graph to confess his inability to leave the city in which, 
sheets buried, aftcl the places Avhieh kept her memory* 

* so sharply before him. I Vrote ’an answer, advising 

D 
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him to plunge,. into work as an antidote to grief, and had 
postedit but an hour when the mystery of the green 
diamond necklace began. ' 

The circumstances were .these. My clerk had left 
with the ..letters, and I was sitting at my table examin- 
ing a Jew unusually large cat’s-eyes which had^been 
offered to me that morning. I heqrd theVhop door open, 
and haw from the small window near my desk a man in 


f ’ 
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*“anp they shall cling always to her in iieu long sleei*. J” 

a fur coat, who seemed in something of a hurry when 
he went to the counter. Three minutes afterwards, 
Michel came up to me breathlessly and stammering, 
lie carried in hjs hand the 1 identical necklace which I 
had made for my friend Brewer, and which* he had 
buried with his wife, as ,his letter ^said, not a month 
before. My amazement at the sight of it was so great 
that for many minutes T sat clasping and unclasping the 
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snap of the trinket, and reading apfliiil that strange 
inscription, major Jfx amor cst nobis, which had taused 
me so much amusement when 1 ’ had first ordered it *to 
be cut. Then I asked Michel, — 

“ Who brought this ? * 

* 

“A man in shop beloxy- — the agent of Green & 
Sons, ‘who have* been offered it by a customer at 
Dieppe.” 

“ Have the}” put a price upon it?” 

“ They osk one thousand tive hundred pounds for it." 

“ Oh, five hundred less thaji we sold it lor ; that is 
curious. Ask tine man if he will leave it on approval 
for a week? ” 

“I have put the' question already. Ilis p.ople arc 
quite willing.” • 

“Then write oht a receipt.” 

He went aw.i«r to do so, still fumbling and amazed. 
•The thing was so astounding to one who knew tfic whole 
of the circumstances, as 1 did, that I told him nothing 
more, but examined the necklace minutely at least half 
a dozen fifties. Was it possible that, there could be two 
sets of ma'tching gjeen diamonds, two infatuated lovers 
who had chosen the same pattern of ornament, the same 
strange inscription, and the same linfrof stonesj? Such 

• a thin^ was out of the question. # Either Brewer had 
mg.de a mistake when he said that the necklace had been 
buried with his wife — a theory which presupposed his 
return to his normal common sense — or some scoundrel 
had stolen it from her coffin v I determined to wire to 

• him at oijce, #nd had written out a message when the 
second mystery in the history of the trinket began to 
unfoljl itself. It came to me ift the form of a eablegranf 
•from Brewer himself, who asked me to go to him at 
Paris without delay, as something which troubled him 
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beyond description, had happened since he wrote to 
me. ,« * fl , 

••I need not say that at the time when I received this 
telegram I had nb idea that a second mystery had en- 
gendered it. J believed that Brewer had discovered the 
loss'oJ* the necklace, and had sent for me *o trace the 
thieves. This task I cnl* red upon very willingly ; and 
when I had instructed Michel to ask Green & Co.— 
with whom we did a large business— to give me as a 
special and privat ^favour the real nanfb of the seller of 
the necklace, I took the eight o’clock train from Victoria; 
and was in Paris at dawn on the following morning. 
Early as it was, Brewer waited for me at the (hire du 
Nord, and greeted me with a welcoifle which was almost 
hysterical in its effusiveness. This I cguld not return, 
for the shock of the sight of hinfwa* enough to make 
any man voiceless. I hi had aged in li^uk twenty years 
in as nmny months. Ills clothes hung in folds upon a 
figure that had once been the figure of a robust and 
finely built man; his face was* wan *ind colourless; 
there were hollows above hitf temples, and funtnvs as of 
great age in the cheeks, which erstwhile shone with all 
the healthy coloring, that physical, vigour can give. 
]Jis aspect, indec^l, was pitiable; but 1 made a great 
effort to convince him that I had not noticed it, and said 
cheerily, — 

“ Well, and how is my old friend ?” 

' “ 1 am a widower,” he answered ; and there was more 
pathos in the simple remark than in any lament I ever 
heard from him. It was qftitc evident tha£ histone grief 
still reigned in his thoughts; and I made no other 
.attempt to conquer it. 

“You have important news, or you would nof have 
summoned me from London.” I said, as we left the 
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station in a fiacre. “ Won’t you give pie. an idea of it 
noAv ? ”• 


“When we reacTi my place 1 will tell you everything 
and show you everything* It’s ve*y kind of you, to 
* come, very kinrf indeed*; but I’d sooner .speak of such 
things at my own house.” 

“ You are still fit Yillemomjle V ” 

“ Yes; but I have an apartment by the Rue de RlOrny, 
.and am staying there now; the old home is not the same. 
She is deyd, you. know.” 

1 thought this remark very strange, and his manner 
of giving it no less curious. Tie nodded his head gravely, 
and continued to nod.il, repeating the words and holding 
my hand like: somt- great schoolboy who feared to be 
alone. 1 le w;is scarcely better when we arrived at his 
lodging, and lie took «me to a luxurious apartment which 
was well wo'^iv of his consummate taste; but the 
moment he had shut the outer door his manneivhanged, 
becoming quick, interested, and distinctly nervous. 

“ Bernard, ”• he said, “I brought you to Paris because 
the stratogest thing possible has happened. You remem- 
ber the: necklace of green diamonds I gave my poor wife, 
and buried with Ifer > ” 

“Am I likely to forget that folly ? ” I asked. 

“Well,” he continued, “ it was stolen from Iter grave 

in the little cemetery near Rainey ” 

. ^ I know that,” said I. 

“ You know it 1 ” he cried, looking up aghast. “ llow 

could you know it ? ” 

^ • 

“ BecauscMt was offered tb me yesterday.” 

“ Good God’s ” he exclaimed, “ offered to you yesterday ! 
But it could not h^vc been, for my servant bought it in^a 
shabby jeweller's near the Rue St. Lazarre! Look fof 
yourself, and say what do you call that ? 
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lie had untycl^d a small safe as he spoke, and^ he 
threw a jewel case upon the table. *1 opened it cfaicldy, 
and it was then my turn to call out* as lie had done a 
mopient before. 'Mie case contained a second necklace 
of green ( diau\pnds exactly resembling /the one 1 had 
made,» a/id had then in my pocket ; and it bore even the 
memorable inscription — uiyjor lex (in joy Fs/ nobis. < 

Whe'n I made this discovery there seemed something 
so uncanny and terrible about it that the beads of per- , 
.spiration stood on my forehead, and my h«.nd shook until 
1 nearly dropped the case. 

“ Frank,” I said, “ there’ 5 deeper work here than you 
think ; this is the necklace which you believe you buried 
' with your wife ; well, what is this one*, then, that I have- 
in my pocket ? ” 

I openc*d the second case and laid the jewels side by side. 
You could not have told, one bauble iron}, the other un- 
less you h;ul possessed such an eye as mine, which will 
fidget over a sham diamond when it is yet a yard 'away.. 
He had no tloubl that they were identical ; -and when he 
'saw them together, he began 'to cry like a frightened 
woman. * 

“ What does it mown ? ” he asked. “ flave they robbed 
my wife’s grave? My (lod! — two necklaces alike down 
to the very engraving. Who has done it? Who could 
do such a thing with a woman who never harmed a 
living soul? Bernard, if I spent every shilling 1 possess, . 
1 wvll get to the bottom of this thing ! Oh, my wife, my 
wife ” 

His distress would have rrfoved an adamantine heart, 
and was not a thing to cavil at. The mystery, -which 
had completely unnerved him, had fascinated me so 
strangely that I determined not to leave Paris until the 
last line of its solution was written. The robbery of the 
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grave I could quite understand, but th*il Jhere should be 
two necklaces, one* of them •'with real stones and the 
other with imitation, was a fact before which ipy 
imagination reeled. As f«r him, lu» continued to sU in 
his arm-chair,* and to 4 ret like a child; .and ^here I left 
him«whilc,.I went to consult the lirst detective; > could 
run against. 

The dillicullies in getting at the police of P;tr1s arc 
, proverbial. The officials there hold it such an* impertin- 
ence for .a mere civilian to inform them of anything a£ 
all, that the unfortunate pursuer of the criminal comes 
at last to believe himself guflly of some crime. I put up 
with some hours badgering; at the nearest bureau, and 
then having no Flench but that which is lit for publica- • 
tion, I returned to the Hue de Morny, getting on the way 
some glimmer ®f a plan into my head. I found Brewei 
in the same- pandering state as I had left him ; and 
although he listened when I spoke, I felt .sure that 
..his nlind was in that infantile condition which can 
neither beget a pk;n nor realize one. For himself, he 
had a*. single idea; and ‘‘upon that he harped usque act 
nauseam. 

“I must sentT for Jules,” he kept muttering ;“ Jules 
knew her well; he was one of her oldest friends; he 
A\ould help me in a case like this, I feel sure. He 
always told her that green diamonds were unlucky ; I 
. was insane to touch the things, positively insane. Jules 
will come at once, and 1 will tell him everything, and he 
will explain things we do not understand. Perhaps you 
will ijjyid a letter to him’now ; ‘Robert is in the kitchen 
and he will take it.” 

“I will send .y. note with pleasure if you think this 
man can help us; but who is he, and why have I nt>t 
heard of him before ? ” 
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“You must have heard ol‘ him,” he answered testily; 

“ he was always with us when she — -always.* 

“ Do you see him often now ? ” 

“fYes, often; he*was here' a week ago; that is his 
photograph on the cabinet there.”* * 

The' lecture was that of a linely built bjit very typical 
Frenchman, a man with appointed; wefl-brushed beard, 
and a’neatly curled moustache. The head was not strik- 
ing, being' cramped above the eyes and bulging behind . 
the ears; belt the smile was very pleasant, und the 
general effect one of geniality. I examined the photo- 
graph, and then asked casually, — 

“ What is this M. Jules? you don’<. tell me the rest of 
r his name.” ‘ 

“Jules Galimard. 1 must have mentioned him to you. 
lie is the editor, or something, of Jhfrjs t'i Loud its. AVe 
will write for him now, a. id lie will eomeover at once.” 

I sent the letter to please him, asking the man to come 
across on important business, and then told him of mj 1 . 
jilan. 

“ The first thing to do,” said”!, “is to go to i$iincy, 
and to ascertain if the grave of your wife h'.is been 
tampered with — and* when. If you will stay here and 
nurse yourself, I will do that at once V ” 
lie seemed to think over the proposition for some 
minutes ; and when he answered me he was calmer. 

“ I will come with you,” he said ; “ if — if any one is to 
look upon her face again, it shall be me.” 

I could see that a terrible love gave him strength even 
for such an ordeal as this. He began to be jncMn : ngly 
and even alarmingly calm; and when we set out for 
Rainey he betrayed no emotion whatever. I will not 
describe anything but the result of that never-to-be- 
forgotten mission, although the scene haunts my memory 
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to this day. Suffice it to say that we found indisputable 
evidence of a raid uj5on the vault ; and discovered that 
the neeklace had been torn from the body of the woman. 
When nothing’ more was t<5 be learnt, I took my frietid 
back to Paris. JTherc IT found a letter from the office of 
Pari a ct Lorulrc} saying that (uilimurd was at 'Dieppe 

but wbuld be witfi us fn the evening. 

^ • • 

The mystery had now taken such hold of me that I 
.could not rest. Jlrewer, whose calm was rathe? danger- 
ous than ce-ass firing, seemed stranjlely lethargic when* 

he reached his rooms, and began to doze in his arm- 

• • 

chair. This wigs the best thing he could have done; but 
I had no intention of dozijig myself; and when 1 had 
wormed from him' the address of the shop where the 
sham neckiacci had been purchased-- it proved to be in 
the Rue Stockholm -^L look a liacre at once and left him 
to his dreaming* The place wife a poor one, though the 
taste of a Frenchman was apparent in the disfplay and 
arrangement of the few jewels, bronzes, and pictures 
which were the stock-in-trade of the dealer. He himself 
was a 1 fie less creature, who listened to me with great 
patience, find appeared to be completely astounded when 
•I told him that 1 desired to have aif*interview with the 
vendor of the necklace and the green*diamonds. 

You could not have come at a more fortunate 
moment,” said lie, “ the stones were pretty, I confess 
and I fear to have sold them for much less than they 
were worth; but my client will be here in half an lio*ur 
for his money, and if you _ come at that time you can 
meet * 

This was positive and altogether unlooked-for luck. I 
spept the thirty .minutes’ interval in a neighbouring 
cafe, and was back at his shop as the clocks were striking 
seven. His customer was already there a man short 
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and thick in figure, with a characteristic French low Jiat 
stuck Qn the side of his heftd; and ;fti old black efttaway 
coat which was conspicuously English. Ho wore 
garters, too — a stfange sight in Paris; and carried 
under Jhis aim a rattan cane which w;(,s quite ridicu- 
lous!^ short. When he turned his head. I sqw th;d his 
hair was cropped quite cJose, and tlnA he had a*great 
scar 'down one side of his face, which gave him a 
hideous 'appearance. Yet he could not have been, 
•twenty-live ’years of age ; and he was Oxle of the gayest 
customers 1 have ever met. 

“Oh,” he said, looking me up and down critically, and 
with a perky cock of his head, “•you’re the cove that 
wants to speak to me about the spa rifle rs, are you? and 
a damned well-dressed cove, too. 1 thoyght you were 
one of these French hogs.” 

“I wanted to have -a chat about *i.eh wonderful 
imitations,” I said, “ and am English like yourself.” 

At this he raked up the gold which the old dealer hatj 
placed upon the counter for him and went to the door 
rapidly, where he stood with* his hands upon If is hips, 
and a wondrous knowing smile in his bit of an* eye. 

“ You’re a prett^'Jnark, ain’t you?” he said, “a fine, 
slap-up Piccadilly jbick-un, s’ help me blazes ; and you 
ain’t got no bracelets in your pockets, and there nyi’t 
no more of you round the corner. Oh, hell ! but this is 
funny ! ” 

I am quite alone," I said quickly, seeing that the 
game was nearly lost “ and if you tell me what I want 
to know, I will give you as much money as^yoqjiave in 
your hand there, and you have my word that you shall 
gp quite free.” 

* “ Your word ! ” hp replied, looking more knowing 
than ever; “*that’s a ripping line Bank of Engraving 




•“do you FEEL IT? IT’S A COLT, AIN’T IT?’" 
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to go on bail on* ain’t it? Who arc you, and how’s your 
family \ ” 

‘.‘.Let’s stroll down the street, any way you like,” said 
I, ‘‘and talk of it. ‘Choose ybur own course, and then 
you wiy he sure that I am alone.’* t 

ITe 'looked at me for a minute, walking slowly. Then 
suddenly he stopped abruptly, and ‘put iiis hand upon a 
pocket at his waist. 

“Guv’iter,” he said, ‘‘lay your fingers on that; do . 
you feel it? ‘it’s a Coil, ain’t it? Well, ff you ••want to 
get me in on the bow, I tell you I’ll go the Avhole hog, 
so you know." 

“ I assure you again that I Jiave no intention of trou- 
bling you with anything but a few ; questions ; and 1 
give you my word that anything you tell* me' shall not 
be used against you afterwards. lt*!s the other man we 
want to catch — the man who took the gpiven diamonds 
which wore not shams.” 

This thought was quite an inspiration. He considered, 
it for a moment, standing still under the lamp; but at 
last he stamped his foot and whistled, saying, — * 

“ You want him, do you ? well, so do I ; and if I could 
punch his head I’d *wa1k t a mile to do it. You come to 
my room, guv’ner, and I’ll take my chance of the rest.” 

The way lay past the Chapel of the Trinity, and so 
through many narrow streets to one which seemed the 
centre of a particularly dark and uninviting neighbour-, 
hood. The man, who told me in quite an affable mood 
that his name was Bob Williams, and that he hoped to 
run against me at Auteuil, had a miserable % a payment 
on the ‘‘third” of a house in this dingy street; and 
there he took me, offering* me half-humbler of neat 
Whisky, which, he wept on to explain, would “ knock 
flies” ogt of me. For himself, he sat upon a low bed 
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and smoked a clay pipe, while I had an arm-chair, lack- 
ing springs; and o®e of my, cigars for Abvious reasons. 

When we were tUus accommodated he opened the ball, 

• • 

being no longer nervous op hesitating. 

“ Well, old fc'hap,” — J was that already to him — “ what 
can 1 tell you* and what do you know ?’’ 

“ J know this* much,” saii|J ; “ last montl 

of Madame Brewer at Rainey was rilled. The ma-n Avho 
did it stole a necklace of green diamonds, real, or sham, 
but the latter, J am thinking." , 

• * i * 

“ As true as gospel— I was the man who -took them, 
and they were sham, and bo damned to them!” 

“ Well, you’Ve a pretty rullian,” I said. “ But what I 
want to know is, Jiow did *you come to iind out that the, 
stones were there, and who was the man who got the 
real necklace J mjide for Madame Brewer only a few 
months ago?” ' , 

“ Oh, that’s what you want to know, is it? Well, it’s 
worth something, that is ; I don’t know that he ain’t a 
pard of mine; and about no other necklace I ain’t heard 
nothing. You know a hi armed sight too much, it seems 
to me* guv’ner.” ’ 

“ That may he," said I, “ but yoyi can add to what l 
know, and it might be worth fifty pounds to you." 

“ On the cushion ? ’’ 

‘•I don’t understand.” 

*• “ Well, on that table then ? ” 

“ Scarcely. Twenty-live now, and twenty-five Ajfhen 
I find that you have told me the truth." 

“ Let’s see the shiners.” * 

I ftmiftt*d*out the money on to the bed — five English 
bank notes, Avhich he eyed suspiciously. 

•“May, his fnark,” he said, thumbing the pafcyr. 
“ Well, as I’m shifting for Ncwrflarket lo-morroAV that’s 

' i 
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not much odds, if you’re not shoving the queer on 
me.” ' . . • 

“ Do* you think they’re bad ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you in jj. moment ; i broken, c broken, water- 
mark right ; guv’ner, I’ll put up, with ’em. Now, what 
do yojAvant to know ? ” , 

"I want to know how* you capie tt/iearn that the 
stones -were in Madame 1 hewer's grave?” 

“ A straight question. Well, I was told by a pal." 

“ Is he hcuc in Paris ? ” 

4 / * 

“ lie ought to be ; he told me his name was Mougat, 
but I found out that it ain’t*. He is a chap that writes 
for the papers and runs that rag with the rum pictures 
, in it; what do you call it,' Paris and something or 
other ? ” 

“ Pan's el Loud res ,” I ventured at (hazard. 

“Ay, that’s the thing; I don't read mut^, of the lingo 
myself, bull gave him tips at Longehamps last month, 
and we came back in a dog-carl together. It was then 
that he pul me on to the stones and planted me with 
u false name.” 

“ What did he say ? ” 

“ Said that some jpad cove at Painty had buried a 
necklace worth two thousand pounds with his wife, and 
that the dullest chap* out could get into the vault and 
lift it. I’d had a bad day, and was almost stony. 'He 
kept harping on the thing so, suggesting that a man 
could get to America with live thousand in his pocket, 
and no one be a penny the wiser or a penny the worse, 
that I went off that night and did it, and got a line heap 
for my pains. That’s what I tall a mouldy pal — a pal 
I wouldn't make a doormat of.” 

•* • 

.“‘And you sold the booty to the old Frenchman in the 
Rue de Stockholm ? ” 
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“ Exactly ! he gave me a tenner for it, and I’m cross- 
ing to England lo-ni^ht. No % place lfke* the old shop, 
guv’ner, when the # Prench hogs are snifling abotft you. 

I guess there’s a few of them will want me in Parry 'in 

• a day or two ; # and that reminds me, you can do the 
noble if you like, aiul send the olhei* ehi]?s Ito the 
Elepfiant Hotel ;y: Cambridge Jast post to-morrow.” 

1 told him that I would, amt left. You may atjv.why 
I had any truck with such a complete blackguard, but the 
•answer is obvious : I had guessed from the lii\st that there 
was something in the mystery of* the green .diamonds* 
which would not bear exposure from Brewer’s point of 
view, and his tale confirmed the opinion. 1 had learnt from 
it two obvious facts **one that Jules Galimard Avas any- 
thing but the friend of my friend ; the other, that this 
man knew perfectly well that a sham diamond necklace 
was buried with Madame Brewer. It came to me then, 
as in a flash, t'lTat he, and he alone, must have stolen, or 
at least have come into possession of, the real*nccklaee 
. which 1 bad made. 

Hoav to undeceive the good soul who had entrusted me , 

• . » 

Avith Iris case Avas the remaining difficulty. He had 
loved this Avomaifc so ; and yet instinct suggested tome 
’that she had been unworthy of *4 j is (Jeep affection. That 
she had buen untrue to him I did not knoAv. .Galimard 
’ might have stolen the jewels from her, and have re- 
pkiced them Avith a false set ; on the other hand, she 
’might ha\ T e been a party to the fraud. What, then, 
should I say, or how much should J dare Avith the great 
responsibility before me of .crushing a rfian whose heart 
". was alwwiy broken ? 

With such thoughts L re-entered the apartment in the 
l\ue de Mornv. #s I did so,*the servant put a telegranij 

* into my hand, and told me that M. Jules Galimard A\ r as 
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with his master. Fate, however, seemed to have given 
the man another* chance, for the cipher said, — ^ 

“Green and Co. in error, they slpukl have sent the 
Stones only; necklace not for sale; client’s name un- 
known, acting for Paris agents.” « 

I via Iked into the room with this message in my 
pocket ; and when Brewer saw me yiuqV'd up with 
delight, and introduced nfe to a well-dressed Frenchman 
who had the red rosette in the buttonhole of his faultless 
frock-coat, and who showed a row of admirable teeth 

f . I 

* when he smiled to greet me. 

“Here is Jules,” said , Brewer, “my friend I have 
spoken of, M. Jules Galimard ; he has come to help us, 
as I said he would; there# is no'onc whose advice I 
Avould sooner take in this horrible matter." 

I bowed st i Illy to the man, and seated* myself on the 
opposite side of the table to him.. As they seemed to 
wait for me to speak, I took up the- question at once. 

“Weir,” I said, speaking to Brewer; but turning 
round to look at his friend, as I uttered the words, “ 1 

have found out who sold the shanvneeklace to the man 

* • . * 

in the Rue de Stockholm; the rogue is a racing tout 

named Bob Williams." t 

Galimard turned Vight round in his chair at this, and’ 
put his elbows on «the table. Brewer said, “God bless 
me, what a scamp ! ” 

“And,” I continued, “the extraordinary part ( 
affair is that this scoundrel was put up to the business’ 
by a man he met at J.ongchamps last month. It is 
obvious that this man, stole the real necklace, and now 
desired all traces? of his handiwork to be tciforfmt from 
Madame Brewer’s collin. I have his name,” with which 

direct remark I looked hard at the fiKow, and he rose 

• 

straight up from his chair and clutched at the back of 




UK STRUCK THE RASCAL WIIO 'I OLD llftt THE TALE FULL IN 
THE MOUTH WITH IIIS CLENCHED FIST.” 
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it with his hand*. For a. moment he seemed speechless ; 
but when he found his tongue, he threw away, with 
dreadful maladroitness, the opening i had given him. 

“Madame gave me the jewels,” he blurted out, “ that 
i willjsvjear Ip fore any court.” • ' 

The situation was truly terrible, the m;<n shielding 
gripping his chair, J Jrewer starivg at botli of us as at 
lunatics. 

“ What do you say ? What's that V ’’ he cried ; and the 
assertion was repeated. 

“ I am no thief !” cried the man, drawing himself up 
in a way that was grotesquely proud, “ she gave me the 
jewels, your wife, a week after you gave them to her. 

1 had a false set made so that you should not miss 
them ; here is her letter in which she acknowledges the 
receipt of them.” 

The old man — for he was an old map then in speech, 
in look,f and in the fearful convulsions of his face — 
sprung from his chair, and struck the rascal who told 
him the tale full in the mouth wjth his clenched list. ‘ 
The fellow rolled backwards, striking his head* against 
the iron of the fender; and lay insensible for many 
minutes. During that time 1 called a cab, and when lie 
was capable of being moved, sent him away in it. 1 
saw clearly that for Brewer’s sake the matter must be 
hushed at once, blocked out as a page in a life which 
had been false in its every line. Nor did I pay any atten- 
tion to Galimard’s raving threat that his friends should 
call upon me in, half an hour; but went upstairs again to 
lind the best soul that ever lived sitting over the lire 
which had been lighted for him, and chattering with the ' 
qackle of the insane. lie had the letter, which Galimard 
had thrown down, in his hands, anti he read it aloud 

j 

with hysterical laughter and awful emphasis. 
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I tried to speak to him, to reason with him, to per- 
suade him. He hcafd nothing I said, but continued to 
chuckle and to chatter in a way that made my blood run 
cold. Then suddenly he bbcame vevty calm, sitting bolt 
upright in his 'chair, with the letter clutched tigfitly in 
his right hand : and T saw that tears wen* rolling down 
his cheeks. 

• • • 

An hour later the friends of M. Jules Galimard called. 
They entered the room noisily, but 1 hushed Ihem, for 
the man was dead ! 
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I DO not know if there be any drill* - in the Pharma- 
copicia, or any dearly defined medical treatment, 
which niav ever hope to grapple effectively with the 
strange disease of jewel-hunger, but if there be not, 

I have much* pleasure in recommending this most 
singular ill to the notice of a rising generation of # 
physicans. That it is a branch of that mystery of 
mysteries, laWirose, I have no manner of doubt, for I 
have seen it in >11 its forms — a malignant growth 
which makes*night of tile lives it plays upon; and 
nourishes to exceeding profit down in the very heart 
of tragedies. For the matter of that, the llunkeys, who 
study jn the kitcluift— as the great master lias told us— # 
the characters of their governing acquaintances in the 
boudoir above o^cr a quart pot and the Police A exes, get 
no little insight into the development of the social 
disaster which treads often upon the heels of jewel- 
h linger, as they read those extravagantly ornate reports 
wf robbery and of mystery in which a highly moral people 
revels. These arc but gleaners in the field — to them 
the* inner life must remain hidden. No physiean 
hoping to cope with the fllfeetiqji should turn either to 
gossips v.f 4) slanderers for his diagnosis. Let him 
get dcfwn into the caves of the trade, give his ear to 
the truer narnfllve which* the jewel dealer alone T^n 
write for him, and he may hope for material and for 
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success. And if he be wise, he will study both the 
comedy and th'e tragedy which siy:h an investigation 
will bring before him, and will by thi& means alone set 
himself up as a specialist. 

It is to such a one that I would .recommend perusal of 
the lqjltnving case which 1 record here as one of. the 
comedies of my note-book- -a i^tory* of meanness, 
cupidity, nnd stupid cunning; I doubt if there be any 
philosophy of medicine which could make pretence of 
solving it. . There were but two principal acters 
mentioned .in the argument, and, indeed, it might fairly 
be called a one-part play. flThc chief person concerned, 
Lord Harningham, 1 had known for many years. lie 
was a man of whom a biographer wrote “ that his long 
and unblemished career was a credit to his county, 1 ’ 
and to whom a book on the Decalogue wys inscribed as 
to one sans pair cl sans rdprochc . Yd they told you in 
the smoking-rooms that lie had starved his lirst wife, 
and left his only son as the partner of a horse-coper in 
Melbourne, on the princely allowance of one hundred 
and fifty pounds per annum. I<i is wealth, said cpmmon 
report, was anything flom fifty thousand to a hundred 
thousand pounds per annum; and in his second child- 
hood, for he was a septuagenarian when this comedy 
was played, he was* suckled on the nourishing food of 
expiring leases and forfeited improvements until* he 
seemed to exude sovereigns from every pore in liirf 
enormous body. 

A meaner man never lived. All similes in converse 
were based upon his . exploits. “ As mean as old 
Ilarningham” was a phrase you heard every dYly at the 
“Bachelors.” In the countless old stories they put 
upoii him, telling how, at a tenants’ lunch in Bedford- 
shire, he had cried, “ Here’s another quart of cider, and 
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hang the expense! ” how he had been seen in Farring- 
don Market buying his own fikh; how he haggled with 
cabmen innumerable ; how he had been stricken with 
a malignant lever on the d;ry he gave*awny a sovereign 
* for a shilling — •there was but the echo qI' the (general 
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sentiment. "Tite society prints were rious at the 
mere mention of his name. J recollect well his angc^ 
when a wag said in one ol them, “ It is rumoured that 
’Lord llarningham is shortly about to give something 
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away.” He waj; in my office next day — a week rarely 
passed but wYiat I saw "him — and he laid thc T journal 
upon my tabic, beating it flat ■with his stick, and 
pointing at it with his ample finger as though his very 
toucl\ would wither the writer. , * 

“4’le ase to read that,” he said with forced calm but 
considerable emphasis, J and tell me? if the scoundrel 
dosert’t*deserve to be hanged. He dares to mention my 
name, d’ye see ! To mention me, and speak about my 
concerns. • 1 la ! bpt I wish I had him under this 
stick ! ” • 

“Of course you don’t know who wrote it,” said 1. 

“How should I know?” he gambled* testily. “ J Jo [ 
go round to the taverns swilling gin-and-water with 
such gutter birds? Do I hobnob with all the half- 
starved limners in Fleet Street ? <* ’sha,vv, you talk like 
a fool ! ” 

I sufjjL-red his temper, Jor he was worth a couple of 
thousand a year to me. Presently he became calmer, 
and the humour of the thing dawned upon his dull’ 
mind. 

“Ha!” he said, snuffing ferociously from, the great 
diamond-studded »box he always caVried, “J shouldn’t 
wonder if that’s Master Bertie Watts— you know my 
nephew,* eh ? he o\ves you something, eh? — well, that’s 
like him, and his scoundrelly impudence — the ‘vaga- 
bond ! ” . * 

« 

• “Did not I read somewhere that he was going, to be 
married ? ” I remarked at hazard ; but the notion 
tickled him immensely, and he rolled about in his 
chair, shaking the snulf from his box ovtr Tiis fur coat, - 
and even upon my papers, 

“Yes, you read it,” he gasped at last, “and a fine^ 
tale too. Why, what’s he got ? — four hundred a year in 
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Whitehall, and what he can draw out of me — not much, 
Mr. Sutton — not muck.” • 

I had no doubt of' that, but I kept my lace while he 
went on to mutter and to chortle; ;»nd 1 showed him 
a bracelet of Rubies, which he desiret^ instantly to 
purchase. T had put a price of lour hundred «and 
twenty pounds # uf>on it, meaning to accept three hun- 
dred, so that we haggled for twojiours by the cftc’k’and 
had then done business. lie took the rubies away with 
liim, while I caused the further su*n to be met against , 
him in the ledger, where already there were 'so many 
unpaid items under his nailie. lie owed me eight 
thousand pounds at tlie least, but I could not press the 
account,* or should have lost him ; and while I was often 
sore troubled for lack of the money, I knew that 1 
should get it itf hi# death, and so aided his jewel- 
hunger. This ,^vas *prodigious.« All the gems that I 
sold — watches, necklaces, tiaras, brooches, and breast- 
pins, were conveyed at once to the great safe in his 
' bedroom and there immured. No one ever saw them 

9 

but himself, llis wives, H)lh of whom were dead, had 
# • 
scarce enjpved the possession of a barmaid's jewellery. 

The passion of flic collector, of Ijc hungerer after 

stones, alone consumed him. Of all his meanness, this 

was the most contemptible — this hiding of fail-treasure 

from*the light it lived upon — this gross hoarding of 

jjetiutiful things for one man’s selfish enjoyment. 

When he left Bond Street that day, crying at my 
door, “ So I’m going to give something^! way, ami?— 
but 1 ain’t, Sutton, 1 ain’t ’’-‘•-and vPalking off as though 
he liad'fourTd Satisfaction in the negative thus conveyed 
to me, 1 picked up the paper, and read again that youn^ 
llertie Watts was at last engaged to the Hon. Eva* 
Benley, and that the wedding was to be celebrated in a 
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month’s time.. Every one in town said that old 
Harningham would do something for Watts when the 
time for the marriage actually came ; and it was gossip 
in the clubs thab her people had given their consent — 
for they were historically poor — only upon the sincere 
assurance from their daughter’s fumed that his uncle 
really was very fond of him, and Al'ohkl present him 
with*a‘ handsome cheque on the wedding day. But here 
was the announcement of the wedding, and the old 
curmudgeon had ju,st said — being readier in speech with 
me, perhaps, than with any one of his few acquaint- 
ances — that he did not ntean to give the young people a 
halfpenny. It did occur to me f.hat possibly he might 
have bought the ruby bracelet lor the exceedingly 
pretty girl to "whom his nephew was engaged ; but in 
this I was mistaken,' as you shall presently* see; and the 
interest of the whole ..problem deepened when I learnt 
later op in the smolcing-ro r, m of my club that the 
marriage was likely to be postponed, and something of 
a scandal to ensue. Bertie Watts, they said, Avas going’ 
about like a ravenous beast, .seeking; Avhat financier he 
could devour. 11 is opinion of his uncle Avae* expressed 
in phrases of Avhicji the chief ornarrfent avus appalling 
curses and maledictions. He declared he w’ould have 
the whip-hand df him yet, Avould make him pay 
hansomely for all the trouble he had put people *to — in 
short, behaA’ed like a man avJio Avas absurdly in love, 
regardless of that iinancial prudence Avhich is >o dear to 
the sight of parents and of guardians. Even he, how- 
ever, could not foresee the Grange thing about to hap- 
pen to him, or the very curious opportunity Avlneh Avas* 
shortly to Ik* his. 

- “ A week passed. There Avas no definite announcement^ 
of any postponement of the arrangements noted by 
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The Hyde Park Gazelle , nor did such payt of society as 
is represented bv the .tonsrucstcrs. hear that Bertie had 
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HE CAME TO ME ON THE FOL1£)\VIN(Wk10RNlXf?FOR AMHAMOND AIGRETTE.” 

* S 

persuaded his uncle. The thine was a kind of deadlock 
in its financial aspect, until at last the world of Bcf- 
gravia knew that the young lady’s Hither, Lord Varnley, 
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had consented <o let the wedding be, and to trust to 
IJarnijigham’s better sense when the time of tht- accom- 
plishment came. I saw Watts one day driving with his 
fiancee near the •'Achilles Statue, and thought that he 
looked glum enough ; but he came to me on the follow- 
ing-morning for a diamond aigrette, anu although he 
couldn’t pay for it I let him havo* it. 

“ It’ll be all right in. a month, Sutton,” said he ; “you 
know the old chap’s hard enough, but he can’t let me 
marry on nothing a t year, can he now? V 

I said that the thing was possible; and for his own 
sake ventured to hint tnat it was even probable, an 
opinion which he took in no good part, sucking his stick 
silently for a while, and then laughing with a poor 
little chuckle that seemed to come from the - very top of 
his head. 

“Well," he exclaimed at last, “ it's dp’Mlish rough on 
a fellow to have a. relation of that sort, isn’t it? — a 
positive disgrace to the family. I wonder what the old 
blackguard is going to give me for a wedding present. 
Did he ask you to show him* any American tinkers, by 
the way ? I shouldn’t wonder if he presented me with 
a brass clock, and,. Eva with a guinea set in jet— he’s 
mean enough.” 

“ He bought a ruby bracelet here some days ago,” I 
remarked, as in parenthesis. 

“Did he now?” he exclaimed in atone of pleasure. 
“ 1 wonder if its for the girlie ! but, of course, it couldn't 
be. He’d die to give away anything that once went 
into his old safe. Look here, Sutton, couldn’t you 
charge him an extra hundred, and go ftalves \ 1 feel 
like something desperate.”. 

I told him that that was impossible, and he Avent 
away with the aigrette in his pocket, and a very thought- 
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ful expression upon his face. Before he did so, however, 

he had uttered the pipits wish that his uficle might die 

of some tormenting visitation ; and that he might be 

• • 

alive to dance on the day af the funeral. I must say 
that I sympathised witl^him, for he was a good-lqpking 
and kind lyjheat tecl young fellow, Avho for many*j»'ars 
had been led to* believe that* his relations would do 
something for him ; and who wa§ about to be grievously 
disappointed. Nor could 1 forget that he was engaged 
to one of .the prettiest gilds in lowg — and far her sake 
enjoyed a kind of reflected sympathy which was sincere 
enough on the part of every rrfftn who knew him, 

The dale of the* Ajedding was now fixed, being the 
2 ist of jTmuary, loic well Ahead of Lent. I saw Watts 
very frequently during the following ten days, he 
coming with expectant persistency to ask me if his 
uncle had ye^ JxmfjTit him anything; and remaining 
disappointed almost to the very eve of his marriage. 
In fact, the wedding was to take place on the Wednesday, 
and it was only on the previous Monday that Lord 
Ilarningbam ascehtled my stairs pulling and blowing, 
and in* a .shocking temper, to malve his purchase of a 
present. 

“Sutton," he said, “this is the greatest tomfoolery on 
earth- that* young rascal is going to*get marnied after 
all, and I suppose I'll have to give him something.” 

. '* You can scarce do les*,” I said with a smile. 

“ (Af course I can do less,” he replied garrulously. 

‘M can give him nothing at all, d’ye sec; not a brass 

• • 

halfpenny. Look at the a*s, maudling about the first 
pretty Tace lit* sees over a dinner table when he might 
marry money twenty limes for the asking of it. Did 1 
make such a fool of myself when I was his age?” 

I assured him that he did nothing of thc.sort. 
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“ Then what’s he want to do it for ? Thinks he’s 

going to get sorfxething out of me, perhaps — out of me, 
but he ain’t — not sixpence ; not if they hadn’t enough 
to get to the station with. Ha, ha ! I’m not such a 
spendthrift as 1 look.” t » 

He talked in this strain for some while, and then fell 
to haggling over a gift. ..He told me tjiaf th'c custom ol 
giving jvedding presents' was the insane fashion of an 
insane age ; that he consented to follow it only in \'iew 
of the luss that society would make if his card did not 
lie on Loril VarnleVs table whim the othei 1 presents 
were shown. Jn this bargaining he displayed a mean- 
ness which was triumphant even for bin. I must have 
shown him quite a hundred rings, pins, and watches, ol" 
all values, from lifty pounds to live hundred, before he 
could in any way make up his mind ; and he did not 
cease to rebuke me for that which h* called my prepos- 
terously extravagant insinuation. “ Fr.fy sovereigns! 
a hundred sovereigns!” he kept exclaiming; “why, 
man alive, do you think I’m made of money ? Show me 
something cheap, something that live pounds will buy, 
d’ye see? any bit of stuffs good enough for a jackanapes 
like that.” 

“But not for youi'cau! on Lord Varnley’s table." 

“ Why, 4 what do ,' T ou mean ? ” 

“ People who are uncharitable, you know, miglP say 
that it was a curiously insufficient present.” 

“ D’ye think they’d say that?” 

“I am sure they would.” 

“Pshaw! — so -am I; that comes of being thought a 
rich man when you’re as poor as a parson. < I'm t,uite a 
poor man, you know, Sutton.” 

1 listened to him patiently, and in <he end persuaded 
him to buy Watts an exquisite set of jewelled links. 
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These had a fine diamond in each o£ them, but their 
greatest ornament was the superb enamelling, *vorthy 
of Jean Toutin oi*Tetitot, with which all the gold was 
covered. I asked one hundred an if fifty pounds for 
* these remarktfble ornaments ; and the old man, ftruck, 
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lust he ordered ijie to send them, with his curd, to Lord 
Varnl^y’s town house, and went away chafing at his 
ojyn generosity, and, as he avowed, a: his stupidity. 

I saw no more of him for. a week. The wedding had 
been celebrated, and Master Bertie Watts had conveyed 
away quietly to Folkestone as pretty an English girl 
as ever flourished in the glare of the $Tst. Lord and 
Lady Varnley shut up their house during the week after 
the marriage, having sent the very numerous wedding 
< presents to their bankers ; and society would have for- 
gotten the whole business if it had not paused to discuss 
the important question— flow were the young couple to 
exist in the future on the paltry income of lour or five 
hundred pounds a year? One half of the world'may not 
know how the other half lives, but that is rot for lack 
of effort on its part to find out. It was :> matter of club- 
room news that old Le d Harning^lm had not relented 
— and, beyond what his nephew called “ those twopenny- 
half-penny sleeve links,” had not given him a penny. 
How then,- said this same charitable world, will these 
silly children keep up their position *m town when they 
return from the second-rate hotel they are now' staying 
in at Folkestone ? 

Curiously enough, 1 was able myself to .answer that 
question r in three days’ time — though at the moment I 
was as ignorant as any of them. The matter 'came 
about in this way. On the very morning that Lorjl 
Varnley went to Fan's, it was known through the daily 
papers that there had been a robbery at his house :n 
Cork Street, of a 'green 'velvet case, containing a 
crescent of pearls, turquoises, and diamonds. This was 
a present from one of the Embassies to his daughter, 
'and must, said the reports, have been abstracted from 
the house during the press and the confusion of the 
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reception. Later in, the afternoon I received an advice 
from Scotland Yard c1iutionin& me against the purchase 
of such a gem, anfl inviting immediate communication 
if it were offered to me. The theft of*wedding presents 
is so common tfiat I gav£ little heed to the matte*; and 
was already immersed in other business when Lord 
Harningham Avas announced. *IIe seemed rathe^ fidgety 
in his manner, I thought, and hvftnmed and haAved con- 
siderably before he Avould explain his mission. * 

“ It’s about tttose links I gave n»y nephew,” he said * 
.it last. “ They’re far too ggod for him, Sutton — and 
they’re too pretty.. I never saAV better. Avork in my life, 
and must have been a fool A^hen I let them go out of my 
possession — d’ye sef: ? ” 

“ Well, but ygu can’t get them back noAV ?” I remarked 
with .a smile. 

He took snafi' vigorously at* my reply, and then 
s?tid, — 

.. “ Man, you’re wrong, I've got them in my pocket." 

I must have expressed my astonishment in my look, 
for he wfent on quickly, — 

“ Yes, here in the green case as you sold them. Do I 
surprise you, eh? Well, I’m wgoirfg to give Master 
Bertie a bit of a cheque and to keep # these things ; but 
one. of the stones is off colour — I noticed it at the 

wedding — and I must have a new one in, d’ve see?” 

• ' 

• “ I thought that you had already handed them over,” 

1 interrupted, quite disregarding his last request. * 

,• !i So I did, so I did ; but a man can lake his own back 
again, <^in’tjje? Well, Avhen I suav thefn at the house, 

I concluded it Avas ridiculous to give a boy like that such 
treasures, and so— 

, “ You spoke to him ? ” 

“ Hem — that is, of course, man. Pslmv f You’re too 
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jgquisitivc for ,a* jeweller : you ought to have been a 
lady’s maid.” «■ 

Have you brought them with you now ? ” 

“ What should 1' be here for if I hadn’t ? ” 

He Jiaid upon my table a green velvet case*, of the' 
cxac't size, colour, and shape of that which had con- 
tained the links ; but when I opened it I gave a start, 
and put it down quicldy. The case held a crescent of 
pearls, 'turquoises, and diamonds, which answered 
* exactly to the description of the one stolen from Lord 
Varnley’s house on the day of his daughter’s wedding. 

“ There’s some mistake here,” said I, “ you’ve evi- 
dently left the links at home*,” with which remark I put 
the jewels under his very nose for him to see. He 
looked at them for a moment, the whole of his llabby 
face wrinkling and reddening ; then he seemed almost 
to choke, and the veins in his fol'ehe$<! swelled until 
they wefe as blue threads upon an ashen and colourless"' 
countenance. 

“ Good God ! ” he ejaculated, “ I’-ve taken the wrong 
case.” 

“Your nephew gave it you, no doubt, but he must 
have forgotten it, for he’s advertised the loss of this 
crescent at Scotland Yard, and there are detectives now 
trying to find it. I am cautioned not to purchase it,” I . 
said with a laugh. 

The effect of these words Upon him was so curious 
tliat for some moments 1 thought he had spasm *of the 
heart. Starting up in the chair, with wild eyes, att^ 
hands clutching at the arms to rest upon tbgm, made • 
several attempts to speak, but not a word came : from his 
, Kps. I endeavoured to hdlp him w&h his difficulty, but 
it was to little purpose. 

“ It seems' to me, Lord Harningham,” I suggested, 
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“ that you have only to write a line qf e: 
your nephew — and there’s an end of the inn 
“ You think so ? ’* he cried eagerly. 

“ Why not,” said I, “ since he returned the jewels to 
you?" • • 

“ But he didn’t,” he interrupted, cringing in the ©hair * 
at this confesifioft of «a lie; “.he didn’t ; and he’d pro- 
secute me ; he hates me, and this.is his opportunity, U’ye 
see ? " • 

“ Do yop. mean to say,” I exclaimed, beginning to • 
understand the situation, “ that you took the caSe without 
his permission ?” * 

“Yes, yes,” fie ’mjimbled, “they were so beautiful, 
such work ! You know wliat work. they were. I saw • 
them at the wedding, and was sure that I should not 
have parted with. th«m. I meant to send him a cheque 
against them- -^mdVwhcn no one was looking I put 
v*hat I thought was the case into my pocket, but it was 
the wrong one. God help me, Sutton, what shall I 
do?” 

Now it seemed to me that this was one of the most ' 
delightful £omedics I had ever assisted at. Technically, 
Lord Harningham* was a thief, ^nd .undoubtedly Bertie 
Watts could have prosecuted him had he chosen, 
though the probability of his getting a conviction was 
small. But it was very evident to me that here was 
the boy’s opportunity, and that in the interest of his 
prettji wife I should make the best of it. With this 
intent, I played my first card with necessary boldness. 

“ Undoubtedly the case' 1 is vefy serious for you,” 
said I, yipparehtly with sympathy, “ and it is made the 
more serious frotji the strange relations existing be- 
tween your nephew and yourself. You know the law* 

I doubt not, as well as I do ; and that once a prosecu- 
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tioa has been initiated at Scotland Yard it is impossible 
to withdraw without a trial. Mr. .Watts might get into 
serious trouble for compounding a felony ; and I might 
suffer with him rfs one in the conspiracy. But I tell you 
\vhat*I will do ; I’ll write to him to-rfSght and sound* 
himt Meanwhile, let me advise you to Jceep out of 
the way, for I can’t disgiyse the fact that you might be 
arrtstell." . 

lie gave a great scream at this, and the perspiration 
• rolled Iron; him, falling in great drops aipon ^he carpet. 

“ Oh, Lo'rd ! ” he kept muttering, “ oh, that I should 
have been such a consufnmate fool !— oh, Heaven help 
mel To think of it— and what it jviil cost, I could cry, 
Sutton — cry like a child." * * * 

I calmed him with difficulty, and led him down the 

r 

back stairs to a cab with a positive assurance that I * 
would not communicate with Scotland Yard. Then I 

f 1 

wrote to Folkstonc a letter, the precise contents of whitlr- 
are immaterial, but the response to which was in the form 
of a telegram worded as follows 

“ Am inexpressibly shocked and pained, but* the law 
must take its course/* # 

1 put this into May pocket without any delay and went 
over to Harningham’s house in Park Lane. He had 
been up till night, "they told me, and the doctor had just 
left him ; but I found him suffering only from an ener- * 
vatin g fear, and white as the cloth on the breakfast 
table before him. r 

44 Well,” he said, “what is it, what does he say? Will 
he prosecute mo?” 1 4 

I handed him the telegram for answer/ and I Thought* 
he would have swooned. lie did not know that I had in 
my pocket another letter from his nephew, in which 
Master Betti® informed me that I was the “ best chap in 
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the world,” and 1^ saw no reason Jo mention Viis. 
Indeed* I listened Avith infinite gravity when the (Id man 
told me that he was irretrievably ruined, and that liis 
name would stand in all the clubs as that of a common 
thief. Jcwel-lfUnger plainly accounted for everything he 
had done ; but it was not to my end to console him, and 
I said in a sev£r£ and suflicieijtly melancholy voice, — 

“Lord Harningham, there is only one thiftg fb do, 
and for your sake T will make myself a criminal par- 
ticipator jn the*conspiracy. You jriust go to Folkstom^ 
with me this afternoon, and take your chequebook with 
you.” 

The groan he ga\ie at this would have moved a man 
of iron.* 1 saw teiws standing in his eyes, and his hand • 
shook when I left him so that he could scarce put it into 
mine. Yet he •cam* to the station to meet me in the 
afternoon, and by Vlx o’clock we were in Folkstone at 
X shabby second-rate hotel, called “The Cock and 
Lobster,” inquiring for the bride and bridegroom. 
Mr. and Mrs. Watts, they said, were out on the parade ; 
but Ave»went to look lor them, and surprised them coming* 
from the.JL.ecs, as handsome a couple as you could look 
.upon. She, a pfelty, brown-lyirc*l» English girl, her 
tresses tossed OA r er her large eyes by the sharp wind that 
swept in fi’om the sea, was close urfder the aVm of her 
husband, Avho, at that stage, fearing to lose her touch, 
.seemed engaged in the impossible attempt to cover her 
entirely Avith one of his arms. And in this pursuit 
prii acy came to his aid, for the breeze Avas fresh from the 
Channel at the beginning of night,* banishing all loiterers 
but those lmtdring in love; and the lamps flickered and 
Avent low in the g^usts as though fearing to illumine the 
roses upon the cheeks of a bride. 

When Master Bertie suav us he became .as sedate as a 



IN AN HOUR WE WERE SITTING DOWN TO A SUPERB DINNER 
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Methodist minister,, and, commanding, a solemn V, 
acted the part to perfection. 

“Uncle,” he saitl, “I would never have believed-. jt 
of you. But this is too serious a lhatter to mentioA 
here ; let us go to the liptel.” 


I 


4 


' V % 



* 





**‘1F YOU TAIL) MY BU T.— GAVE ME, SAY* EIGHT THOUSAND BOUNDS 
ON ACCOUNT— I BKLIKVF^MY MINV WOULD BE oUITE 
^tlVIOUS TO THE EVENTS OF LAST NIGHT.’ ” 

We returned in silence, but directly we were in the 
hall the young man called for his bill, and speaking 
almost in a boisterous tone, cried, — 
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‘jAVe’re going^to change our quarters, 
begin by moving to the best hotel in t 


HAVE KNOWN 


uncle, and will 
the place* That 
poor girl is moped to death here, and now you’re going 
to pay for our honeymoon — .cost doesn’t matter, does it, 
old man? ” 

m « 

The old man concerned started at this, his mouth 
wide open with the surprise of it.* f ** 

“ Whfit’s that?” he .muttered. “ What’rc you going 
to do?”t ]>ut I Avhispered to him to be silent, and in an 


t hour we wre sitting down to a superln dinner — which* 
he did not touch, by the bye —in the threat saloon of the 
biggest hotel in the place/ During the meal the bride, 
who scarce seemed able to do anything else than look at 
« her husband, made few remarks, butfVVatts andT talked 
freely, quite ignoring the old man ; and it avivs not until 
we were in the private room that the negotiations 
began. * 

There js no need to describe them. They lasted untir*" 
midnight, at which hour the nephew of Lord IJarning- 
ham had live hundred pounds in his pocket, and an 
4 allowance of live hundred a year. From the moment of 
assenting to these conditions until we entered. the train 
next morning the o^d rqan never opened his lips, but he. 
kissed the bride at the door of the hotel, and colour 
came agtfin to his 1 cheeks at the warmth of her lips. 
When at last we were alone in the carriage he gave a 
great sigh of relief and said, — » 

Sutton, thank God that’s over ! ” 

“Nearly over, my lord,” I replied with emphasis. 

“ What do you. mean ? ” he tried. “ Do you think that 
any one will get to hear of it? Why, mifn, what have 
I half-ruined myself for?” 

# (C 

• “To keep your nephew quiet,” I suggested pleas- 
antly. 
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“ And who else knows anything when he’s settled 
with ?” he asked angrily. ' 

“ Why,” said I <piite calmly, “ you and I, perhaps. .. 

He looked at me as though his glance was all-consum- 
ing and would wither me, hut I met him with a placid 
smile and # continucd, — -* 

“ It seems tt) fhe tlyit I ward what Mr. .Stevenson calls 
‘a good memory for forgetting.’ I)o you kn%w, •Lord 
Harningham, that if you paid my lull -gave.me, say, 
eight thousand pounds on account, 1 believe my blind 
would be quite oblivious to the events of lasUnighl.” 

The shot struck home — Mi the very centre of my 
target. He thbu&ht over it for some while, and spoke 
but once between Sevenbaks and Charing Cross. His,, 
remark was more forcible than convincing, for he ex- 
claimed suddenly, rwid a propos of nothing in particular, 

“ Sutton, to \jlaze^.vith all jewels ! ” Then he subsided, 
*ind came witfi me quietly to my rooms, where he wrote 
a cheque for eight thousand pounds and signed it with 
considerable firmness. The ink was hardly dr}', how- 
ever, before he dTbpped heavily upon the carpel, and lay. 
pronC in a lit. 

The shock of parting with so mutfh money had been 
too much for him. lie is n^iv in Maderia seeking a 
climate. * 
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CHE was the daughter of Colonel Kershaw Klsin, and 
he was worrit a million, as the society papers siiid. 

I had danced with her for the first time in the hall-room 
of the magnificent house h<A father had rented in 
Grosvenor Cres*ccnt, # on the occasion of her coming of 
age ; Jincf I agreed *with th<? men that she was beyond 
criticism, ap exquisite vision of dark and matured girl- 
hood, so incomparably fascinating that you forget in 
her company gome ff her Huntress in speech, and set 
down the voluptuousness of her glance and mieji to the 
southern luxuriance amidst which she had been reared, 
and to those “other” notions which prevail in Chili, the 
land of feting rejJhblics. 

SomS part of this perhaps unnecessary adulation may 
have been due to the fact that 1 ]iad # helped in the pro- 
duction of her perfect picture on the night of which I 
am speaking. The commercial element will intrude at 
such fimes; and I could not help but see that she wore 
at least eight hundred poupds’ worth of my jewels, llad 
the vqlue of them been double, it would have been the 
same to me, for of her father’s stability I had then no 
doubt. He had been received and niade.much of in the 
highesT places, accorded the chief seats at the feasts ; en- 
trusted — as the old ladies told you — with the most im- 
portant missions *fiy Government; and a share in the* 
Western Hill diamond mine at South Afriqi was not the 
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least substantial factor in the sum of his income. Any and 
erery pm to \Vfiich he took a fanfV I had let him have 
readily, being assured by an imports it personage at the 
•Embassy that his credit was unquestionable ; and it was 
a pretty pleasure to me when I first met' his daughter -to' 
obsqrVe how well my diamonds sat upon her, and how 
shapely were her arms* clasped, in tht'ruby bracelets 
which had been amongst the treasures of Bond Street but 
three months before. She was, indeed, a sunny child of 
the South, .radiating a warming light ••bout her, tempt- 
ing you ‘to wait long for a single press of her hand, 
luring you to follow the Sparkle of her eyes even when 
she looked at you over the shoulder of li dancer who for 
the moment had the privilege of .holding her in the 
entrancement of the deux temps. There, was keen 
contention for her programme, but. somehow I found her 
disposed to favour me; and dancd t > no less than four 
with her, to the infinite annoyance of the many 
youths who eyed me angrily from their watching- 
ground by the door. They said that they had never 
seen her brighter ; and I was ready To believe them, lor 
she kept her tongue going merrily through the ■vfraltzes, 
and leant upon my t anji in a languorous way that was 
completely entrancing. 

At the end of the dance — the next being some new- 
fangled “ Barn Dance ” wherein men scarce put* their 
hands upon their partners — she said that she would ‘sit 
in the conservatory and eat ices; and for the first, time 
during the long evening I found myself able to talk 
easily with her.. * *■ 

“Well,” she said, when we had composed otir selves 
behind a huge fern, and had made a successful attack 
‘upon the meringues glacis, “ well, this is about splendid ; 
don’t you thick so ? 
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I said that nothing: could be more delightful. 
iC Ai^d to think that I’ve never* danced with you 
before ; why, you’re just perfect^’ she went on. 
n I haven’t enjoyed myself Tight along like this since 1. 
was irf, Valparaiso.” 

“ Are the Chilians such wonderful dancers- then' ? ” I 
asked, as she looked up airmc bewltehingiy. 

“ They just make a profession of it between the shoot- 
ing times,” said *he; and then changing the subject. 
t quickly, she asked, “ What do you think*H>f the crystals 
now I’ve got them on ? ” 

It is not particularly consoling to hear your rubies 
spoken of as crystals, but her description was aceom- 
"panied by such a pretty laugh, and sift; opened her great 
black eyes so widely, that 1 smiled when J answered, — 

“ Why, they’re to be envied in suth a Setting.” 

“You’re the fourth man that ha’s! sai'Whe same to- 
night,” she exclaimed, putting her glass down arid 
tugging at her glove. “ I think that Britishers learn 
their compliments out of copy-books ; they’re all 
’ presents for good girls. Let’s see if you're clcVercr at 
getting a glove on than at making pretty speeches.” 

The arm that she hekl out was gloriously white ; and 
as every man knows, the operation of pulling on the 
glove of a pretty girl is apt to be prolonged. There are 
fingers to fit, and a little thumb to stroke daintily ; while 
the grip upon the more substantial part of the forearm 
will bear repetition so long as time serves. 1 must have 
occupied myself at least five minutes with her buttons, 
she finding it necessary to press close to me^when I did 
so ; and the task was none the less pleasant when her 
rir-h brown hair touched my face, nnd ( t>er dress rustled 
with her long-drawn breathing. T low r long the process 
would have lasted, or what 1 should have said foolishly 
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in the end, I do noc know ; but of a sudden she drew her 
arm a\; ay and excfaTmed, — 

“ Oh, I’d quite forgotten ; I wanted Jo ask you about 
, the bull’s-eye.” # • * 

This was her description, I may mention without 
anger, of the famous White Cjeek Diamond, which, as 
all London knows, I have had* in my possession for the 
last^two years. Her father, wlfo was reputed to have 
.some commission to buy it for a '^Persian, was then 
negotiating wiifTme for its purchase for the *sum of one* 
hundred and thirty thousand .pounds. lie waited only, 
he said, for the co/ning of his partner from Valparaiso, 
to complete the transaction ; and it was owing to the 
intimacy which tfie potty parleys brought about that I * 
found myself then in his house. How much his daugh- 
ter knew of the*busmcss, however, I could not tell, and I 
answered her question by another. 

* “ What do you know about the bull’s-eye ? ” * 

. “ That you’re trying to sell it to my father,” she 
replied, “ and that he won’t promise to give it to me.” 

“ Have you asked him, then ? ” * 

“ Have I asked him — why, look at him ; isn’t he ten 
•years older since he met you iiuBoitd-strcet ? ” 

“He certainly seems to have something on his mind,” 
said J. 

.“That’s me ; he’s got me on his mind,” she remarked 
flippantly ; “ but I wish he'd buy the bull’s-eye, and give 
it to fhe for a wedding present.” 

“Oh, you’re engaged," I ventured dolefully; “you 
neve* told me that ” 

“ Didn’t I ? ” she answered, “ well, of course I am, and 
here’s my partner*" 

She went away on another man’s arm ; but, she left to 
me a vision of dark eyes and ivory white Hesh ;• and her 
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breath still seenjed to blow balmily upon my forehead. 
Her partner was a young man just\lown from Oxford, 
they told me ; seemingly !l simple yfiuth, to whom the 
whole sentence iA conversation was as much a mystery ^ 
as the* .binomial theorem ; but he danced father well, and 
I floufct not she suffered him for that. I watched her 
through the waltz, and then, after* a few words with her 
father, aVIio promised te call upon me the next day con- 
cerning White Creek treasure, I said “Good night*” to 
*her. She gave me .'^glance which waJf’Jnore entrancing 
than any' word ; and, although she had the habit of look- 
ing at a man as though slie were dying for lore of him, 
I carried it away with me foolishly.into the street, when 
* the dawn had broken with summer haze, and an exalt- 
ing sweetness was in the air. 

The invigorating breath of mornftig semewhat sobered 
my thoughts; but nont* the less lefc: thg -impression of 
her beauty fermenting in my mind. I turned into Hytie 
Park, where the trees were alive with song-birds, and 
the glowing flowers sparkled with the silver freshness 
of the dew, and set o # ut to walk to Bayswater. in these 
moments, I forgot the prosaic necessities of forms and 
customs ; and bethought how pleasant it would be if 
some enchantment could place her at my side, a Phyllis 
of Mayfafr, freed ffom the tie of conventionality, to lpok 
at me for all time with those eyes she had used so well 
but an hour ago. I forgot her manners of speech, her 
unpleasing idioms, even the discordant note that her 
usually melodious voice was sometimes guilty of ; forgot 
all but her ripo betftity, thfc softness of her touch, the 
alluring fascination of her way, the insur passage play 
of her mouth, the exquisite perfection of her figure. 

‘ Women’s eyes make dreamers of us all ; and though 
I have pride in the thought that I am not a susceptible 
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At Lancaster Gate I paused a moment, leaning upon 
thq iron rail of the drive to look Jttock at the London 
veldt fresh to luxuriance in the dec/ showers which 
gave many colours in the ptyy of sunlight. There was 
stillness under the trees, and the hum of Vhc still sleep- ’ 
ing cjty was hushed, though day was seeking to enter 
the blind-hid windows, aild workmen ^touched heavily 
, to their Xibour. The sqpne was fresh enough, beautiful 
as many, of the city’s scenes arc beautiful ; but I had 
scathe time Jto eTijoy when I saw the Oxford youth who' 
had last danced wittf Margaret Klein coming -striding 
over the grass; a masterful pipe in 'his mouth; and a 
very rough ulster wrapped round his\ilmost vanishing 
. .shoulders. He gave me a cheery nod„for greeting, and 
to my surprise he seated himself upon the scat beside 
me ; and having offered me a cigar, \\tiich I took, he 
found his tongue so readily that I,\vho had heard his 
“ haw'-hawing ” in the ball-room, concluded at once that 
it was assumed and not natural to him. And in this I 
was right, as the first exchange of speech with him 
. proved. ' « 

“ I’ve had a sharp run to catch you ” stud he, “ for this 
infernal dancing tnljes.it out of you*when you’re not 
used to it. I wanted a word with you particularly 
before this thing gets any further. Do you know any- 
thing of those people ? ” 

“ Why,” said I, “ I might ask.you that question, sincq 
you made yourself so much at home there ; don’f you 
know them?” . 

. “ No, I’m hanged if I do,t’ said he ; “ but, if I’m not 
mistaken, I shall be on very good terms with"them before 
the season’s out. You haven’t sold them any jewels, 
have you?” 

This was such an extraordinary question that I turned 
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upon him with an angry reply upon my lips ; but the 
word cjiangcd to oiA^of amazement when I saw his face 
closely in the fu11*unlight. Tt was no longer the face 
of an Oxford boy, but of a nyuf'cTf m>* own age at the 
least. 

“ WhcwJ ” I remarked, as I looked full at .him, 
“you’ve made "rtrt her «l quick £hange, haven't you? ” 

“ It’s the running,” he replied, .mopping himSelf *with 

a handkerchief, and leaving his countenance like a half- 

washed chess-haunl, “ we’re in for nnolhes six hours’ 

• a 9 

stew, ami my phiz is plastic— I’d better be moving on, 

lest I meet any (if my partners ; 1 might break some 

hearts, you know , bjal what I wanted to say was, Don’t 

go making a fool of yourseif, Mr. Sutton, over that little*. 

witch with, the black eyes, and don’t, if you love your 

life, put yourself for*i moment in the power of her long- 

tongued father.” 

•This utterly surprising rejoinder was given jvithout a 
suspicion of concern or bombast. Many people would 
have resented it as. an impertinence, and a dishonour- 
able slander upon one whose hospitality w T e had just • 
enjoyed;, but I had not been a dealer in jewels for ten 
years without learning to recognise; instantly the “pro- 
fessional” tongue; and I knew that I was talking to a 
man from' Scotland Yard. Yet I fhust confess that I 
laughed inwardly at the absurdity of his fears. Few 
pien had come to London, Avith stronger recommendation 
than .Kershaw Klein, and even the banks had trusted 
him implicitly. 

“ Are you sure that you -are making, no mistake ? ” I 
askecf,.as he buttoned up his coat and looked about for a 
hansom. “ You gentlemen have been wofully out lately ; 

I can’t forget tluit one of you cautioned me against 
Count Hevilick three months ago,* and if J’d listened to 


1 
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him I should be worth five thousand less than I am at 
this moment. 'If this man is wl^tf you thinjc, he’s 
managed to blind a good many big people — and his own 
Embassy into thcfcbargairi.’’ v 

He thought for some minutes before he' answered me, *■ 
standing with his hands in hik pockets an<J his cigar 
pointing upwards from thy extreme colder of his mouth. 
His J'eply was given ^vith a pitying smile, and was 
patronising— as are the replies of men convinced but 
unable to cqnviWfeT 

“ Well,’? he said, exhaling tremendous clouds of smoke, 

“ what I know I know; arfd what I ilcm’t know my wits 
will find out for me. I gave you thy tip because you’ve 
^done me — though you don’t know it — a good many ser- 
vices; but whether you take it or leave it, *thal’s your 
look out. Only, and tnis is my hist wprd, don’t come 
complaining to me if the witch wylks off -with your 
goods — and don’t write to the Times % if her father 
cracks your skull.” 

He had turned on his heel before I could utter another 
word; and he left me to walk slowly* and thoughtfully 
to Bayswater, divided' in my musings between ^he vision 
of the Chilian girl’s beauty and the jewels of mine which, 
she wore ; but for which v her father had not paid. I can 
only set -it down *io absurd infatuation; bat I admit 
unhesitatingly that I did not very much care ’then 
whether the financial part of tl\e business left me lack- 
ing the money or possessed of it. A rash disregard for 
expense is the surest sign that a woman has interested 
you ; a longing to pay her milliner's bills is a necessary 
instinct to the disposition for marriage. I was at that 
time, and in the exhilaration of wish that came of the 
po*wer of morning, quite ready to ‘let so perfect a 
creature remain indebted to me for anything ; and this 
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was natural since the spice of a little suspicion is often 
the mqpt attracti v* „ flavour in a woman’s character. 
But the question *f the treasure of White Creek w<xs 
another matter altogether. TME'grcat diamond Avas not 
*my own, although it lay at that time in my safe ir> Bond 
Street. It jvas the property of a syndicate, in \Vhich I 
held a third of VAC shares ; hu^*the others looked to me 
for the safe disposal of the stone, ^md for the proiit of ten 
thousand pounds which avc' hoped to get by Jts sale. 
My responsibility, then, Avas no usual* one ; and *thc 
barest suggestion that I Avas trafficking with a* sAvindler 
Avas enough to set Jjne itching \\ ith anxiety. 

I Avent home inAhys mood, but not to sleep. A fever- 
ish dreaming — chielly of a seductive girl Avith black-. 
broAvn Ava'iy hair and black eyes that searched and 
fascinated with, an .inexplicable spell — served me for 
rest ; and at eleven jp’ clock I Avtys at my office, and the 
Chilian was Avith me. He was a man of fine presence, 
a long black beard falling upon his ample chest, and a 
•' certain refinement of carriage and bearing giving him 
a dignity Avhich "is not usual in an American. The 
object of Jiis visit Avas twofold, to pay the bill he owed 
me, and to tell mt* that his partner Hermann Rudisic, 
would reach London from Valparaiso in a Avcek’s time ; 
A\hen he AVould bring him to me to complete the pur- 
chase of the great stone. lie said further that as the 
jje'ason was over he had taken a place near Basingstoke, 
the TYoodficlds it was named; and that he hoped his 
daughter, who did not do well in an English climate, 
Avould benefit by the Aver.lt h of ‘pine-trees about the 
house? He finished by giving me a reference to his 
London bankers, and also another to one of the best 
knoAvn of the financiers in Lombard Street. In due 
course I communicated Avith botfi firms,. and received 
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answers which set every doubt about the financial posi- 
tion of Kershaw Klein at rest. bankers declared 

that I might trust him unhcsitatinglywfor such a sum as 
1 named. The ottier rcfiTied that the Colonel’s brother 
was of great standing and position in Chfli, and that he* 
himself carried letters which* proved his % undoubted 
probity. More complete ^indication dWrtd not be had; 
andi went home to laiy>h consumedly at the gentleman 
who had found such a mare’s nest, and to wonder if my 

# friends would faugh very much if they J^ard— how little* 

I thoughl’at that time of the old pleasantries with which 
1 had once greeted the tidfngs of a marriage. 

I did not hear more of Klein fpr some fifteen days, 

• at the end of which time he wrote saying that Hermann 
Rudisic was with him at Basingstoke ;• am 1 that they 
hoped to call upon me on the following Friday. The 
march of events was from that l\me qgick. On the 
Thursday I read in a daily paper of an accident -in 
Berkshire to a Chilian visitor, who had been thrown 
from his carriage and seriously hurt. The account said’ 
that his life was despaired of, and *that he was then 
lying at the house of his host, the well-know/i Colonel 
Kershaw Klein, whq had taken Lord Aberly’s place, the 
Woodfields. On the Friday morning I received a long 
letter from the Cofcmel deploring the accident and the 
delay, more especially because his commission to pur- 
chase the stone extended only to the ioth of August, and 
it.was then the third. He hoped, however, that njatters 
would look brighter at the end of that time ; and would 
bring his partner to London ihe moment he could travel. 

Now, at the first thought, this intelligence ^set all 
the inherent suspicion, which is a part of me, at work 
•once more. Suggestions of doubt rose again and again, 
instantly to be suppressed. Had I not satisfied myself 
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completely as to the Colonel’s standing, his means, his 
reputation, and hi* personal character?* Was Jhe not 
staying in Lord AHtrly’s house ? Had not he passed most 
brilliantly through a London 'season ?* Were there not 
twenty members of the Bachelors’ Club seeking JO pay 
for the sake,of his daughter the fine imposed upon affierous 
backsliders? Jf* bne were to, ‘suspect every man with 
such credentials as these, the sooner one shut oife’s door, 
and locked one’s safe for good, the better for all ’hope of 
doing business... Of all this I v^s certain*; and had,, 
already come to the determination to put from* my mind 
suspicion both of) the Counif and his daughter, when 
there came to nfe by the afternoon delivery another 
letter concerning ihc matter; but this was anonymous, 
and in a hand I did not know. It was a curious scrawl 
written upon a $lip #of account paper, and its contents 
were but these wonjs : — 

You will be asked to Kershaw Klein’s house; in three 
days. I told you the other morning not to trust yourself 
’with the man ; I say now, accept the invitation.” 

This was plainly from my friend of Hyde Park ; and I * 
confess tl\at his pompous mysteriousness and pretence of 
knowledge amused me. Even he np ’longer complained 
of Colonel Klein’s reputation, nor advised me now to 
avoid him.' His letter finally quieted my scrdplcs, and 
from ‘that moment I resolved to dally with them no 
loftgcr ; and to let no silty fears delay the negotiations 
for th^ sale of the treasure of White Creek. • 

In this resolution I waited rather anxiously for the 
coming of Klein and his partner, but three days went, 
and I saw nothing of them; it being on the Monday 
morning at eleven o'clock that the former drove up to 
Bond Street in a ‘single brougham, and came with his ’ 
daughter into my private office. He seemed in a great 
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state of distress saying that Rudisie, although better, 
was stjll unable to set foot to the griund ; and ^egging 
me as the time was so^short to take ^he great jewel to 
Berkshire — his house was just across the line dividing 
the county from Hampshire — and there to settle the 
matted that very day. I heard him mecharically ; my 
eyes glued on the exquisite pictuft* winch his daughter 
madfe; Her goAvn of white delaine showing the mature 
contour 'of her figure admirably; and her deep brown 
,hair rolling from thy shelter of a great straw hat in 
silken waVes upon her shoulders. If she had fascinated 

l 

me at the dance, the fascination was intensified there. I 

would cheerfully have risked the best parcel of rubies 

r in the place to have had the ‘pleasure of keeping her in 

the office even for an hour; and 1 did not "hesitate one 

moment in accepting Klein’s offer. ° •> 

“ Come down to-day,’-’ said he, “ Pud lpr’ng your man 

with you in case we don’t do business, and you have 'to 

return alone. I don’t like mailing with big stuff on me ; 

you never know who gets wind of it. I suppose you 

» • 

have somebody you could take.” r 

Even with the girl’s eyes upon me and her. laughing 
threat to “ make fne tramp at tennis awhile,” I had a 
measure of satisfaction in this request, and thought 
instantly 'of Abel. n 

“Yes,” said I with a light laugh, “ I will bring my 
own detective. He’s down below now.” 

•“ That’s right,” said Klein, “ and we’ll catch the two- 
forty from Waterloo. I’ve ordered the carriage to meet 
that, and there’s just' time fdr a snack between whiles. 
Never forget your food, sir — I don’t for all the business 
ip Europe. I once lost a commission for a railway in 
'Venezuela through a sandwich — but there that’s another 
story, apd I’ll tell it you over a chop at the Criterion. I 
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guess I’ve got an appetite on, and so’s # Margaret, eh, 
little girl ? ” 

He slapped his chest to signify, Jhat a void was there ; 
# and we all went off down Piccadilly, returning after- 
wards for the gem which I had placed in a fiatvvelvet 
case. I pul it into my jewel pocket, cunningly contrived 
in my vest, anti with fio more delay wc got to Waterloo 
and to our saloon, Abel travelling second class, by the 
bye, and in another compartment. 'There was* a well- 
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turned-out waggonette to meet us when we reached 
Basingstoke ; and after a drive of something under an 
hour through some of that glorious pine scenery of 
southern Berkshire, we entered a short drive edged by 
thick laurels, and were shortly at the gate of the Wood- 
fields., Of the exterior of the house I saw nothing, for, 
as I descended from the waggonette, I chanced to catch 
the eye of the fgotman, who had a finger to his lips; 
and an exclamation almost broke from my lips. Not-* 
withstanding his disguise I recognised the man in a 
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moment. He ,v:as the “ Oxford youth ” who had given 
m'e a oigar in the park on the morhJhg after thfe dance 
iri Grosvenor Crescent*. . 

The discovery was not a pleasant on?. It made dis-* 
cord of all the music of Margaret Klein’s voice— she 
was ‘quickly babbling to pie in the old, {deorfeian Hall— 
and forbade my taking conskferable notice of the 
massive oak of the dbuble staircase, or of the exceed- 
ingly bright-nosed* “ ancestors ” who smiled upon us 
from twenty gilt fronts. Abel had come up tb my room 
with me, I pretending that he invariably acted as my 
valet; and once inside a very lai^ge but very ugly 
square bedchamber, whose w;indowi overlooked, the prim 
lawn and terrace of flowers, l shut tlie door and had a 
word with him. . * 

“ Abel,” said I, “ that footman whp drove us from the 

station must be one of the Scotland *Yard lot ; what’s he 

♦ 

doing in ‘this house?” 

Abel whistled, and by instinct I suppose put his hand-, 
upon his pistol pocket. * . 

“Have you got your revolver with you, sir?" he 
asked. . * 

I * 

“ Of course I hatf c ; and I’ll take this opportunity to 
charge all the chaipbcrs, but I don’t believe for a moment 
there will be occasion to use it. The man's on a false 
scent entirely. It’s necessary at the same time to act 
like wise men, and not like fools ; and I must count on 
you to be near me. while we’re in the place. If there’s 
any knavery albot, tyc sha’nt hear of it until the place 
is asleep; but come here when I am going to bed, and 
then we shall know what to do.” 1 

t «I sent him off with this to the servants’ quarters, and 
dressed, though an indescribable sense of nervousness had 
taken hold of me ; and I found myself peering into every 
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cupboard and cranny like an old woman, looking for a 
burglar.* The situa'fi&n was cither as dangerous* as it 
could be, or I was tiie victim of, farcical fears. Yet the, 
yery shadows across the immense floor, and the aupeola 
upon the carpet about the dressing table seemed tl? give 
gloom to the? chamber. So thick were the Avails of’ the 
old house that no sound reached me from the; ropms 
below; and when. the gong struck the hour for dinner 
its note reverberated as a wave of deadened sound 

A j 

through some curtained chapel or cAill vault. What did ‘ 
it mean, I kept asking myself ;*the illness, was it sham? 
the man from London, avj is he on a fool’s errand? my 
visit, wag it foolhardy ? JIad J walked into a trap 
at the bidding of a pretty woman ? Were all the guaran- 
tees I had received in the Colonells favour fraudulent or 
mistaken? I cotfld not think so. Again and again I 
told myself thitfethe ^fellow from Scotland Yard was an 
absurd crank upon a false scent, and that’ ninety 
jewellers of a hundred would have done as I had done, 
and have brought the stone to Berkshire. And with this 
thought f took a better courage and ‘hastily finished my 
dressing. T need scarce say that I had the jewel in my 
pocket when I went to the drawing-room, and that I had 
already determined that it should ‘not leave me for a 
moment. I got rid, however, of more of my fears when 
I entered the artistic and homely room where Margaret 
Klbin was waiting ; and in the brighter scene of light 
and laflfehter the absurdity of suspicion again occurred 
to me. 

The «meal was an excellent one, admirably served ; 
the wine was perfect. I sat at my host’s right facing his 
daughter, who seamed to exert herself unusually tef 
fascinate, making delicate play with her speaking eyes ; 
and promising me all the possibilities of Berkshire rest, 
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if I cared to sjay with them over the week. To this 
her father, the. Colonel, who had thd ribbon of an Order 
in his buttonhole, and looked exceedingly handsome, 

’ added, — 

“ And I hope you will, for you’re not seeming as well 
as you were last week. You people in England live in « 
too narrow a circle. A *voy age 'across 'the pond makes 
an 'epoch in your lives; you are scarce prepared to 
admit Vet that there is any other city but London. If 
you would enlarge \/.c scope of your actions* you would 
grumble less — and perhaps, if I may say so, allow that 
other nations share some of your bdst boasted qualities. 
Now I am truly cosmopolitan ; I ‘regard no city as my 
home ; I would as soon set out on* a voyage of three 
thousand miles as of five. I come to‘ e Erigland, and I 
do it in ten days from Land’s EriU to* John o’ Groat’s; 
and when I think nicest awhile*! asl*, 1 Where is your 
pretty oounty ? and I settle for three weeks to explore 
it.” 

“ I hope Mr. Sutton will do the same,” said Margaret, 
following up his invitation. “ I want to learn'aH about 
the dames who won’t know you unless you had a 
grandfather ; and 4 shpuld like to see a curate who is 
passing rich on forty pounds a year. I guess we mean 
to go right in now we're amongst your best folk.” . 

“ I’ll stay a day or two with pleasure if you will pilot 
me,” said I, as she rose to go* to the drawing-room ; but 
I little knew that my visit was to terminate abruptly 
in three hours or less, or what was to happen in the 
between-time. • 

A lean, lank-looking butler served the Colenel and 
/nyself with coffee when she had • gone ; and after 
that my host took jnc to the drawing-room, where I 
found .her Engaged in the pursuit of trying over a 
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“coster” song. Tlu; Colonel suggested business at 
once, saying, — 

“ I’ll leave you tvitn Margaret wnue # i go up to i-iec- 
•mann and learn if he’s well’ enough to receive us; I- 
dare say you can amuse yourselves. I sha’nt b#*gone 
live minute 1 *.” 

He was really away for twenty minutes ; but I did 
not count tlu; time. The whol* situation seemed, so 
furious — on the one hand a LonddVi detpetive "playing 
footman ii? the house, on the othei<vi delightffll host, and* 
a girl wTiosc every word fascinated and whose every 
motion drew you instinctively to her — that I gave up 
any attempt to solve it; and beyond the knowledge 
that I had reason tf> be watchful, I put no restraint upon 
• myself; but sat 11 f her side Avhile she played the lightest 
of music; or occasionally lent back to speak to me, so 
that her hail Jim stood my face and her eves almost 
looked into mine. 

. . “ It was good of you to come,” she almost whis- 
pored in one of th«»se pauses, glancing up timorously, 
and speaking altogether in the sympathetic tone. 

“Do yc/u miss the excitement of London?” I asked, 
letting my hand rest for a moment on hers. 

“ I guess not,” she replied ; “ but I miss some one 
who pan talk to me as you talk ; you’re goin*g to stop 
a\yhile, aren’t you ? ” 

*“ I’ll stop as long as yod ask me to.” 

Whdn he was gone she went on playing for soiftc 
minutes, turning away tit last impatiently from the 
piano/*and facing round with a serious,* almost alarmed 
look. What she meant to say or do I cannot tell, for 
at that moment the Colonel came back and told us that 
his partner was in the dressing-room upstairs, and 
would be glad to see me at once. 


H 
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“ Margaret m;iy come too ? ” he asked me. “ She 
would like to see the great stone.’’ «■ ’* 
y Of course,” 1 replied ; “ it will be H pleasure to show 
it to her.” x 

r 

1 ca'rvnot tell you why it was, but as we rose together 
to leave the room I seemed in a moment to realize that 
the affair had come to a r crisis. 'In that instant, not- 
ivithstan?ling guarantees, references, Margaret Klein’s 
fnscinatibns, and the ‘hundred arguments 1 had so often 
.used to convince mysfMfof the folly of suspicion, there 
came to me as distinct and clear a warning as though 
some human A 7 oice had gh T en speech to it. The very 
silence of the others — for they said no Avord, and a 
• ‘curious hesitation seemed to come upon them -impressed 
the conviction of the monition. Once in life hall, my 
uneasiness became stronger, for there at a table Avas 
the footman 1 had recognised, and a^ lit: glanced at me 
when I passed him his face Avas knit up as the falv 
of a man thinking; and he let a glass fall at the very 
moment avc reached the stairs. What he Avished to 
convey I do not knojv; but although I felt there was 
danger in leaving the ground lloor, another force 
dragged me on behind the Colonel, and kept me ad- 
vancing unhesitatingly until J had reached the end of 
the long picture-gallery with him, and he had knocked 
upon a door in the eastern wing of the rambling man- 
sion. What this force was I do not pretend to explain*. 
It ’may have been merely the influence of the Avoman; 
it may ha\ r e been my inherent obstinacy and belief in 
myself; or simple lack of conviction Avhich forbade any 
public expression of the fears I had fomented. 1 know 
only that avc Availed for some seconds in the passage 
until a hospital nurse opened the door, and that 1 found 
myself at last in a very pretty boudoir, where a pale 
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und sickly-looking man was lying upon a couch, but 
propped up to greei «s. The formalities of introduction 
were accomplished by the Colonel wRh threat suavity 
and grace ; and the nurse having set chairs at the side 
of the sick man’s couch, and placed a table thurti, she 
withdrew, #ind we were ready for the business. * « 




m 


'Mr'** 
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“A 1-AI.E AN!) SICKI.Y-I.OOKINO MAN WAS I.VlNi; UPON A COUCH." 

• * 

That you should understand what happened in the 

next few minutes it is necessary for me to say a word 
upon the construction of the boudoir. It was a roonf 
hung in pink silk and white, and it had* two doors in 
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it, giving off to other rooms, whose size I could not see 
since they were in darkness. For light, we had r. lamp 
with a white shade upon the invalid’s table, and two 
others upon the mantel-sfie'lf ; while we were seated in 
a faslfton that allayed any fears I might have had of 
personal and sudden attack. The Colonel lounged in 
an American rocking-chair, he being nearest to the 
head 'of fhe couch; his* daughter leant back against a 
buhl- work cabinet, stfe being a little way from the sick 
plan’s feet;' I had a likrary-chair, and was alone in an 
attitude which would allow me to spring to my* defence 
— if that were necessary — without delay. I looked, 
too, at Hermann Kudisic, the Colonel’s partner, .and 
5 confess that contempt for his physical powers was 
my lirst thought. I was convinced that, if "it were a 
question of fight, I could hold the two rflen until Abel, 
who was in the servants’ hall, came. to rpy assistance; 
and whilu the others were present I had no fear 6f 
any of those wild machinations which are chiefly the 
property of imaginative fiction-makers. This know- 
ledge gave to me my nerve again, and without more 
ado I took the case from my pocket and showed the 
stone. " . 

The vision of the glorious gem, rippling on its sur- 
face with i\ myriad lights, white, and golden, and many- 
coloured, in the play of radiating fire, was one that 
compelled the silence of amazed admiration for many 
minutes. Margaret Klein first spoke, her face bent to 
the diamond so that its waves of colour seemed to float 
up to her ravished eyes ; and with a little cry wrung 
from her satisfaction she said, — 

“ Oh, Mr. Sutton, it’s too beautiful to look at ! ’• 

“ I am glad that it does not disappoint,” said I. 

“It could disappoint no one,” the invalid said, stretch- 
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ing out a hand which trembled to draw the treasure 
closer to his eyes. • „ • 

“It’s the whited stone I’ve secy for three years,” the 
( Colonel remarked coolly, and then, as with a ne\v 
thought, he added, — , * 

“I believe it’s whiter than the Brazilian stone in my 
old ring. I sliould Mice to compare them, if you’ll let 
me? The other stuff is in m^ dressing-rodfri there; 

Margaret, will you get it ? ” • 

• • 

lie gave her his keys, and taking a lamp from thy 
shelf, she passed into the chamber which was behind 
me. In the same moment Kudisic asked his host to prop 
him up higher upoi> the couch, and the Colonel had just 
begun to place the pillows when l heard Margaret’s 
voice crying,— 

“ Bather, 1 c;m't open the drawer — it’s stuck ; do come 
and help.” 

•It was an act of consummate folly — that.] concede 
you; but 1 was so completely unaware of any signs 
of trickery here, ajid had so forgotten my fears, that I 
“ found it the most* natural thing inUie world to step into • 
the room, and to enjoy helping the girl in her ditlicultv. 

I discovered hei before an open .door — the door of a 
Avardrobe I thought it was for a moment, but I saw at 
the second look that it gave access to a tiny chamber, 
whereof the Avails were all drawers. Margaret Klein 
herself stood Avithin thi* curiously fashioned safe, built 
as part of the house, and was still struggling Avith <hc 
refractory drawer ; so that I had no. hesitation — nor, 
indeed, thought suspiciously — in going to her side. She 
laughyd slyly as w r e stood in the semi-dark together, 
and my hand falling by chance on hers, she pressed Jt, 
and put her face A 7 ex'y close to mine — so close,- that rt) 
have resisted kissing her Avould have been a crime for 
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which a man wjould have repented until his last day. 

I cannot tell accurately how long \ 'held her in' a pas- 
sionate embrace, feeling her lips glued upon my own; 
hut suddenly and quickly she pushed me from her with* 
a surprising strength of arm, and before I could regain 
my balance she had sprung into the roqm, afid the door 
of the small chamber in vfhieh I was left swung to with 
a clang, striking me backwards as it pressed upon me, 
and, cording nigh stunning me. So thick was this 
/loor, so impenetrable, that its closing was 'succeeded 
by the stillness of vault, or catacomb. I had scarce 
realized the whole trick, or the terrible predicament 
sheer folly had placed me in, when* I was plunged into 
'the abyss of utter darkness, shut as* it were into the 
coffin that had been prepared for mo. A frightful panic, • 
a hideous terror, an indescribable anger? came upon me 
from the very first mo/nent of that* fearful trial. For 

J 

some minutes — the first minutes of imprisonment in a 
room where I could stand my height with difficulty, but 
whose iron sides my elbows touchecj as 1 turned — I 
' think my reason mvst have been paralysed.’ Rage, 
shame of my lolly, yet , above all, unsurpassable fear, 
drove me to beat with my lists upon the door, which 
gave me back the touch of solid steel ; to cry out aloud 
as a man' in the throes of painful death; to grind rhy 
teeth until pain shot into my brain ; to forget, in fact, 
that I was from that time helpless, and that others alone 
cotild give to me life. 

When the first* great terror had passed, and a mental 
struggle had left 1 me with some sense, I leant against 
the steel door, and thought again of my fate. ’1 had 
little science, yet I knew that the hours of any man, 
shut in an air-tight chamber such as that room of steel 
was, could be few. I had heard that asphyxiation was 
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a peaceful death, and think I could have had courage 
to face if a liltlelight had been given ^to me. BujI was 
in tittef weighty darkness ; I could %'ot even see that 
dull red light as ftf one’s awn soul shining, which may 
come ^n the gentler dark of night. There was only 
upon n)'c that sense of impenetrable blneknes.s, the grim 
feeling that I had come to«my coffin, had' slept in it, and 
arisen to,this unspeakable terror. My whole being then 
seemed Jo cry alouij/ior sight, one moment in which 
living light should again shine upon me. A great crav- 
ing for air ; a sense of terrible effort in the kings, a 
rushing of blood to the Hbad — these things succeeded, 
and as I suffered them flashes of .thought came and 
passed, hope extended a hand to me, prpccsses of reason- 
ing told me that I should be saved, only to convince me 
the more that I should die. , , ° 

If I could have reasoned sanely I< should have seen 

* it 

that my hope was all bound up in Anel and the detec- 
tive in the house. Klein, and the invalid, and the girl — 
they had been gone long since, unless others had put 
.hands upon them. My own servant, I knew, wou^d seek 
for me first ; but even if he came to the safe, hojy would 
he open it, how cut, through these inches of steel before 
death had ended it all ? It was even possible that the 
door of the strong room was a concealed dooi — and so 
afterwards I proved it to be. In that case, how would 
they know even of my necessity, ? These torturing re- 
flections threw at last a glimmer of necessary activity 
upon my despair. I raised my voice, though I had then 
the strangest sensation in my veins, and my heart was 
pumping audibly ; and for many minutes I shouted with 
all my strength. Once I thought that 1 heard, even 
through the door, some sound from the cither room ; yet 
when I cried louder, and* beat again upon the steel, there 
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was no signal.. I remained unheeded ; my voice gradu- 

•f 

allyjiiilcd me ; 1 could cry no longer, but begun to sink 
almost into a c^ma. • 

llow long this coma lasted I cannot tell. I w«'^ 

roused from it, after a hideous dream of waiting, bv 

sounds of knocking upon some wall near me; and with 

a new strength 1 shouted agaifi, and Ivat again upon 

the doefl* of steel. Y#t, I knew that I was not heard for 

the sotfnd of # lhc Mows grew fainter and were passing 

away and - life, which had come near again, seemed to 

pass with them. Theij was my supreme moment of 

misery, yet one giving an inspiration which brought me 

here to write this record. Recoiling from the door as 

, * « 

the knocks without grew fainter,' J struck my hack 
against the iron Avail, and my pistol, Aj hiili I had for- 
gotten, pressed into my llesli. Ke&uriftess of all thought 
of consequences, of the path of thf huVet, or the effect 
upon me of the stilling smoke, i lired three rounds fl-om 
the revolver into the room — and instantly Avas breath; 
ing the densest smoke. Then a sudden faintness took 
me; and 1 recollect pnly that 1 fell forward inioa,Avorld 
of light, and there slept. • 

“The* joke AA'as, seeing you living, Mr. Sutton, .that. 
Abel swallowed the wine that butler gave him, and was 
made as insensibly drunk aft a man who takes stage 
chloroform. I knew all along that the butler was the* 
one to watch ; and Avhilc I never thought they’d do you 
mischief in the* room —believing they meant t? work, 
after midnight— .my men in the grounds chipped the 
bracelets on the fink chap up by lljv woods there, and 
he had the diamond pn him.” 

“ And the Colonel and his daughter and the invalid ? ” 
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I asked, raising myself in the bed of an # ppper chamber 
of the Woodfields, #mthc foot of which sat my old* fxiehd 
the detective of II$de Park. 

# “Got clear away by a back staircase we’d never 
heard of, through a cellar and a passage to thir lower 
grounds! •They^ knocked old Jimmy, the local pdl ice- 
man, on the head by Ihe spinney, and all they left him 
was a bump as big as an orange, v. That girl must have 
had a liking for you. One of my men nearly took Jier 
as she jumped into a dog-cart ; but she threw the keys* 
in his face, and he brought thegn here. I knew nothing 
about this room, and shouldn’t have done except for the 
ring of your revolve* ; but the last Lord Aberly built it 
to take his famous*col lection of rubies and emeralds, and* 
.that l ag K lein evidently heard of it, and leased the place 
1'urnishcd on thaT. account.” 

“ llow do yby kn£w that he was a swindler 

" 1 heard of him in New YoricTWien I was there last 
winter. He was wanted for the great mail robbery near 
St. Louis. A eleven scoundrel, too ; deceived a heap of 
ftjlk tyy forged letters of introduction, and the banks by' 
leaving big deposits with them. He must be worth a 
pretty pile ; bift J* don’t doubt he cimie over here from 

America on purpose <0 steal your diamonds. lie was 

• » 

out. at the Cape nine months ago, and got to hear all 

about the White Creek stone. Then he must have 

» 

known that Herbert Kleifl, his supposed brother, and a 
real rieh man of Valparaiso, was away yachting in tfie 
Pacific ; and so he claimed him, and traded on his un- 
doubted couple of million.'" A clever /forger, and the 
other two with him nearly as smart, fit was lucky for 
you that one of tl?£ grooms here hadf heard of a mys* t 
lerious place in- that dressing-room, and led me, when I 
missed you, to tap the walls. You were* nearly done 
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for, and though you don’t know, you’ve been in bed 
pretty, well a week.” 

••“And the lyun’t* daughter?” *1 asked, a little 
'anxiously. « 

“fl is daughter,” he replied; “ pshaw, she’s his wife! 
— antf we’ll take the pair of them yet.” 

But he never did, although the lank butler is now our 
gue'sl af Dartmoor. 
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T HE accursed gems lie sedately in the lowest tf rawer 
of my.strong room, shining from a coupk* of dozen 
of prim neither eases, with a light which is full ot 
slf^ange memories. I call them accursed because I can 
not sell them ; yet ‘there are those with other histories, 
stones about which the fancy of romance has sported, 
jyid t he str ong^hand of tragedy has touched with an 
inde1iEm?rand. • It "hiay be that the impulse of senti- 
me nt. wo rkimy^eep Vlovvn in the heart of the ostensibly 
commercial character, forbid cry some ol these 
wares in the market-place with any vigour; it may be 
‘ that the play of ch#ine.e moves the mind of the jewel- 
’Wtyer to a prejudTce against them. In any case, they 
lie in my# safe unhonoured and unsung— and, lacking 
^tliat which ScwVll Tailed the “precious*balsam” ol repu- 
tation, are merely so# much carhop or mineral mattei 
. giving light" to iron walls which give ho light again. 

For the stones which have no history I am not an 
apologist. Some day, thdftc excellent people who now 
decry them in every salon where jewels are discussed 
will give up the hope of attempting to buy them cheaply 
. and I |hal1 make my profit.' Everything comes to him 
* who (vn^wail, and 1 am not in a hurry, a As to the others 
which have been t]ie pivots of romance or serious story 
they may well. lie as they are while they serve my 
memory in the jotting down of some of these mysteries. 
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And that they do serve it I have no measure of doubt. 
IlerCj f/ir instance, is a little bag of»p«arls and diamonds. 
Ifc contains a bla^k pearl from Koep&ng, so rich in sil- 
very lustre, and so perfect in shape, that it should be, 
worth eight hundred pounds in any market in Europe ; 
a couple of pink pearls from the Bahamas, of fine orient 
yet pear-shaped, and therefore IcSs valuable as fashion 
dict.htes* live old Brazilian diamonds averaging two 
carats cfiieh ; a number of smaller diamonds for finish ; 
,and two giVat white pearls, which I find at the very bot- 
tom of the bag. Those stones were bought by the late 
Lord Maelarcn a month before the date announced for 
his marriage with the lion. Christine King. He had in- 
tended them as his gift to her, a handsome and sullicient 
gift, it must be admitted, yet so did fick’ip fortune wort', 
that his very generosity was the* indirect cause of a 
commotion in the week* of the wedding, gi.d of as on-tty 
a social scandal as society has known for a decade. * 
The matter was hushed up of course. For six weeks, 
as a wag said, it was a nine days’ wender. Aged ladies 
• discussed it from every point of view, but could piake" 
nothing of it. The .Society papers lacked enough in- 
formation to lie ?ibout % it. The principal actors held 
their tongues, and in due time the West forgot, for a 
new scandal arose? and the courts supplied the craving 
for the doubtful, which is a part of polite education 
nowadays. Yet I do not thirftc that I make a boastful 
cbiim, in asserting that I alone, beyond those •imme- 
diately concerned, became possessed of full knowledge 
of the occurrence. It was to me first of all thatj Lord 
Madaren related! the history of it, and, despite my 
tVflvice to the corarary, laid it upon that I should 
*tcll none in his lifetime. lie is deau. now, and the 
publication of the story will throw a light upon much 
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that is well worth investigating. It may also help me 
to sell t£c pearls, A^hych is infinitely moi*c important, ns 
any unprejudiced fierson will admit. 

Here then is the story. 1 had a visit from the chief 
actor in it towards the end of June in the year I890. 
He came tty tell me that he was to he married quietly in 
the middle of thtf following mq/Tth to the Hon. Christine 
King, the very beautiful sister of Lord Cantiliffe. •She 
was then staying at the old family place at Stt Peters' 
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in Kent; and she wished to avoid a public wedding in 
view of the recent death oi her sister, whose beauty was 
no less femarkable than her own. Madaren’s visit was 
but the prelude to the purchase of a present, and the 
, business was made the easier since he had the simplest 
notions as to his requirements. He had recently come 
from America — without a wife mirabi/j dictu — and there, 
had seen a curious 'anchor bracelet. *fhe wristband of 

this bauble was formed of a plain gold cable, the anchor 

r 
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itself of pearls and diamonds ; the shackle consisted of 
a small, circle of brilliants ; the shaft had a pink pearl 
at- cither end ; the shapk had a black pearl at the foot of 
i't, and the ilukes were of white pearls with small dia- 
mond's round them. I found it to be rather a vulgar 
ornament ; but his heart was set on having it, and it 
chanced that I had the very pcails necessary. I told 
him that I would make him a model, and send it down 
to his holel at Ramsgate within a week ; and that, if he 
Jhen thought the jewel to be over showy, we could re- 
fashion it. -He left much pleased, returning bj T the 
Granville express to Kent; and within the week he had- 
the model; and I received his instructions to proceed 
iVith the work. 

It is necessary, I think, to say a word here about this 
curious character. At the time I knew him, Alaclaren 
was a man in his fortieVh year, though he looked older. 
He was once vulgarlyHJOscribcd in a club smoking-roum 
as being “all hair and teeth,” like a buzzard; and his 
best friend could not have ranked him with the hand- 
■somc. Yet the women liked him — perhaps because Tt 
was a tradition that he made love to every jv'etty girl 
in town; and it was surprising beyond belief that ho- 
reached his fortieth year, and remained single. When 
he went to America in 1888 the whole of the prophets 
gave him six months of celibacy ; but he cheated them, 
and returned without a wife. True, a copy of an Ameri- 
edn society paper was passed round the club, where the 
men learnt with surprise i that New York had believed 
this elderly Don, Juan to be engaged to Evelyn Lenox, 
“the lady of the unlimited dollars,” as young Barisbroke 
of the Bachelors’ called her ; and had been very indignant 
when he took passage by the Teutonic , and left her 
people to face the titters of a triumphant rivalry. But 
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for all that he was not married, and^ could afford to 
laugh at the malignant scribes who made coupjptjr of 
his supposed anuAory adventures* in Boston ; and dedi- 
• cated sonnets of apology, “pro amove mca," to E — - 
L and the marrying mothers of New York gener- 

ally. Such a man cared little for the threats of this 
young lady’s T>rothci ? , or for •the common rumour that 
she was the most dashing gir'Swn New York *city, and 
.would make things unpleasant for him. Jle hail twenty 
thousand ti year, and for fiaua'd one of the prettiest 
roses in *the whole garden of, Kent. "What harm then 
•'could a broker’s daughter, three thousand miles away, 
do to him? or how mar his happiness? 

But I am anticipating, and must hark back to th*c 
•■itjjchor with t rt e llukes of pearl* I sent the model down 
on Wednesday * on the F riday morning I received the 
ordec to proceed with the work. Early on the following 
Mbnday, as I read my paper nV *; cab on the way to 
Bond Street, I saw a tremendous headline which an- 
nounced the “ sudden and mysterious disappearance of 
*ofd Maclaren.” The report said that he had left his 
hotel on Hie Saturday afternoon to walk, as the suppo- 
sition went, to Sf. Peters. But he* laid never reached 
Lord Cantiliffe’s house ; and although search had been 
made by the police and by special fcoastguard parties, 
no trace of him had been found. I need scarcely say 
that the murder theory v?as set up at once. Clever men 
from town came down to wag their heads with stupid 
men from Canterbury, and to discuss the “ only possifile 
theory,” of which there were a dozen or more. The 
police arrested all the drunken men within a radius of 
ten miles, and looked for bloodstaij/s on their coats. - 
The Hon. Christine King was spoken of as “ distracted,” 
which was possible; and the family of* the missing 
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nobleman as “plunged into the most profound grief.” 
Nor, as. an eloquent special reporter* in his best mood 
explained, was t#tis supposed tragedylmade less painful 
by the knowledge that the unhappy victim of accident 
or of murder was to have been married within the 
month. , 

For a whole week the «ress hifd no * either topic; the 
police telegraphed to all the capitals; a reward of a 
ihQusarfcl poupds was offered for knowledge of Lord 
. Maclaren ; M last seen upon the Hast Cliff at Ramsgate at 
three o’clock on the aflqrnoon of Saturday, the fifth of 
July.” A hundred tongues gave you the exact de tab’s 
of an imagined assassination ; ten times that number — 
and these tongues chiefly ieminine- J -told you that he 
had shirked the marriage upon its very threshold. But 
the mystery remained unexplained— ami as the day for 
the wedding drew neai, the excitement jitnongst a sec- 
tion of society rose- «.G rr iever heat. ‘ Had the bo'dy been 
found? Had the detectives a clue? Were the strange 
hints — implying that the missing man had quarrelled' 
with his fiancee's brother, and thrown a glass cf wine Tn 
his lace; that he had a wife in Algiers; that he Avas 
married a year ago.- at Cyprus; that lie vtas bankrupt— 
merely the fable of malicious tongues, or had they that 
germ of truth froth which so vast a disease of scandal 
can grow ? I made no pretence to answer the questions 
— but they interested me, and £ Avatched for the develqp- 
ihent of the story with the keenness of a hardened 
novel reader. 

The day fixed for the AvOdding noAV drew nea^; and 
when the bridegroom did not appear, the \ 7 ulgar, Avho 
do not believe scandals though they Jike to hear them, 
declared that the murder theory was true beyond ques- 
tion. .The rest said that he was either bankrupt or 
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bigamist — and having consoled themselves with the 
reflection, they l<jt # the matter go. It* is likely that I 
should have done « he same had I' not enjoyed a solution 
of the mystery, which came to me unsought and 
accidentally. On a day near to that fixed for the 
wedding ^ was at Victoria Station about eight w’flock 
in the evening When 1 ran Cud* upon the missing noble- 
man; and for some while s^ood speechless *with as- 
tonishment at the sight of him. llis beard was longer 
than ever* recalling the traditions of Ki 11 iqgworth& or 
of Joharm Mayo ; his Dundreary whisker severe shaggy 
•and unkempt ; he was very pale in the face, and wore a 
little yachting can and a blue serge suit which be- 
garbed nim ridiculously, lie had no luggage with him, 
not even a valise; and his first remark was given in 
the voice* of a man tifraid, and in a measure broken. 

“Ah, Sutton, that’s you, is it 4” he cried. “I’m glad 
ti* see you, by Jov€; have yi/L. s»iph a thing^as hall-n- 
crow n in your pocket ? ” 

’ I offered him hal i -a-sovereign , still saying nothing; 
♦ut he continued rapidly, — 

You’.ve heard all about it, of course — what are they 
saying here now<? Do they think I’m- a de:id man, eh? — 
but I won’t face thorn yet. Upon my life, I dare not see 
a $oul. Come with me to an hotel ; there’ s a good fellow 
— but let’s have a cognac first; I’m shivering like a 
child with a fever.” 

I gave him some brandy at a bar, and after tha't ive 
took a four wheeled cab — he insisting on the privacy-— 
and # droA T e to a private hotel in Ceeil-street, Strand. 
They .did not know him there, and. I engaged a room 
for him and ordered dinner, taking’ these things upon 
myself, since he*\vas as helpless a.s^a babe. After th<? 
meal he seemed somewhat better, and I telegraphed to 
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Ramsgate for his man, though it was impossible that 
the ^fellow could l»e with him until the fallowing morning. 
In the'meantime I found myself doingj valet’s work for 
him — but I had his story ; and although it was not until 
some months later that another supplied some of the 
missipg links in it, he telling me the barest^ outline, 1 
will set it down here plainly as a narrative, and with- 
out any #of those “says.I’s” and “says he’s," which 
were the particular abomination of Defoe, as they have 
beerf of many since his day. t 

*'The complete explanation of this mystery was one, 

I think, to astonish most people. It was so utterly un-.. 
looked for, that I was led at the lirst .hearing to believe 
the narrator insane. He told* me that* at three’ o’clock 
on the afternoon of July 5th, he had left his hotel on the 
East Cliff at Ramsgate— the day being />loriouK7 ai’iu a 
full sun playing upon the Channel and many ships — 
and had determined to.jwtHCover to* St. Veters, wlieta.** 
his fiancee expected him to a tennis party. With this 
intention, he struck along the cliff towards Broadstairs, ' 
,J)Ut had gone only a few paces, when a 'seaman stopped - . 
him, and touching his hat respectfully, said thaj: he had 
a message for him. • 

“Well, my man, what is it?" Maclaren ashed — I had 
the dialogue from tfe seaman himself — being in a hurry 
as those who walk the ways of love usually are. . 

“ My respects to your honour,” replied the fellow, 
“but ‘the ketch Bowery , moored off the pier-head, ’pd be 
glad to see your honour if convenient, and if not, may- 
be to-morrow ? ” s 

“ What the devil does the man mean ? ” cried his lord- 
ship, but the seaman plucking up courage continued, — 

' “An old friend cf your honour’s fdr sure he is, my 
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guv’ner, Abraham Burrow, what you had the acquant- 
ance of in New York city.” 



“ Well, and wh%- can’t become asjjore? I remember, 
the man perfectly--! have eveiy cause to” — a true 
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remark since Abraham Burrow then owed the speaker 
some two thousand pounds ; and had shown no unprin- 
cipled* desire to pay it. • 

.’“The fact is, my ‘lordship,” replied the seaman, whose # 
vocabulary was American and strange, “ the fact is he’s 
tidy sick, on his beam ends, 1 guess with brounchitis; 
and he won’t bo detaining you. not nus long as a 
bosun’s jyhislle if you ’ll. go aboard, and be easin’ of 
him.” # 

Now, although this comparatively juvenile, lover was' 
Tn a mighty” hurry to get to St. Peters, there was yet a 
powerful iinaneial motive*to send him to the ship, lie 
had done business with this Abraham Burrow in 
America; the man had — we > won’t jyiy swindled — but 
been shiart enough there to relieve him of a couple of 
thousand pounds. To Hope for the* mjpvery «f shea a 
sum seemed as childish jis a sigh for the .moon. Mac- 
laren had not seen Burrow for twelve months, and dld~ 
not know a moment before this meeting whether he 
was alive or dead. Yet here he was in a yacht off 
Ramsgate harbour, desiring to see his* creditor, and %.■ 
see him immediately. The latter reflected that such a 
visit would not occupy half an hour oC his time, that it. 
may lead to the recovery of some part of his money, that he 
could maty his excises to the pretty girl awaiting him 
— in short, he went with the seaman; and ina quarter of 
an hour he stepped on board tyi exceedingly well-kept 
yacht, which lay beyond the buoy over against the 
Egst Pier; and all his trouble began. 

The craft, as I have said, m as ketch rigged, and must 
have been of seventy tons or more. There was a good 
square saloon aft, and a couple of tiny cabins, the one 
citnidships, the other at the poop. Wlum Lord Maclaren 
went aboard, .three seamen and a boy were the occu- 
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pants of the deck; but a Kins Charles spaniel barked at 
the top of the com]japion ; and a steward 1 came presently 
and asked the visitor to so below. He descended tb the 

0 m W •* 

.saloon at this ; but the sick man, t^hey told him, lay in 
the fore cabin ; and thither he followed his very obse- 
quious guide. 

I had the account Of this gjhsode and of much that 

follows from two sources, oi*^a man I met* in New 

York last summer, the other, the victim of tin; sing'u- 
•' • a 
larly American conspiracy. Lord Maclaren’s account 

was simple — “As there’s a heaven above, me, Sutton," 

•said he, “I’d no sooner put my foot in the hole when 

the door was slummed behind me, and bolted like a 

prison sate.” Tin; American said, “ I guess the old boy 

Jjad h ardly w.alked right in, before they’d hitched up 

the latch* and* he' was shouting glory. Then the 

skipper let tije foresail go — fen* the ketch was only 

lylng-to, and in teif minutes he wau^tyjidingjout down 

Channel. But you never heard such a noise as there 

was below in all, your days. Talk about a sheet and 

fffllow-case party in an insane asylum, that’s no word 

for it.” . 

• The fact that* the “ illustrious .nbbleman,” as the 
penny society paper;; called him, was trapped admitted 
of.no question, lie realized it himself in il few mo- 
ments, and silt down to wonder, “ who and why the 
devil, etc.,” in five languftges. I need scarcely say that 
the thing was an utter and inexplicable mystery to him. 
He thought at first that robbery was the motive, for'ke 
had Uie model of the bracelet uporf him; and as he sat 
alone in the cabin, he really feared personal violence. 
J Ie told me that he waited to see the door open and a 
villain enter, arnted with Colt or knuckleduster, aftci* 
the traditional Adelphian mood; but a cduple of hours 
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passed and no one came, and after that the only inter- 
ruption^to his nteditation was the sjejvard’s knock upon 
tl\e dibin door, a § nd his polite desire t$ know “ Will my 
lord take tea ? ’’ “ My lord ” told him to carry his tea to # 
a latitude where high temperatures prevail ; and after 
that, continued to kick lustily at the door, ai}d to make 
original observations updij the owner df »the yacht, and 
upon h«r crew, until Jjse light failed. Yet no one 
heeded 4iim; and when it was dark the roll of the 
yacht to l lie seas made him sure that they .stood vveli 
out, and \?erg beating with a stiff-breeze. • 

Unto this point, temper had dominated him; but now. 
a quiet yet very deep alarm took its,p1fieo. He began to 
ask himself more seriously if- his position were not one 
of great danger, if he had not to face some mysterious 
but very daring enemy — even if he V>ero»like ur come out 
of the adventure with his life. Yet l.is mind could not 
bring to liis recollection any* deed thftt had merited vilF” 
dictive anger on the part of another; nor was he a 
blamable man as the world goes. lie paid his debts— 
.every three years; he was amongst fne governors fff ' 
five fashionable charities, and the only scandalous case 
which concerned him was arranged between the lawyers 
on the eve of its coming into court. The matrons told 

i> 

you that tie was ‘in dear delightful rogue ” ; the men 
said that he was “ a cunning old dog ” ; and between 
them agreed that he had read the commandments at 
least. Possibly, however, those hours of solitude, in the 
cabin compelled him to think rather of his vices than of 
his virtues — and it may be that the fear was so mu^h the 
more real as his shortcomings were secret. Be {hat as 
it may, he assured me that he had never suffered so 
Yauch as he did during that strange imprisonment, and 
that he cried 'almost with delight when the door of the 




l'l> NO SOONER 1'IIT MV FOOT IN HIE IIOI.F. WHEN TILE DOOR WA 
•LK1AMM1.-I) deIIINI) ML’ ’* 
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cabin opened, and he saw the table of the saloon set for 

dipner^and ligfct falling upon it frynj a handsome lamp 

belovfl the skylight. . During one delicious moment he 

thought himself the victim of a well-meaning practical* 

jokef — the next his limbs were limp as cloth, and he 

sank hpon a cushioned seat with a groan which must 

have been heard by the n^n abovff. * • 

This A’cnc has been gp faithfully described to me that 

I can set* it as clearly as though I myself stood amongst 

the players. On the one hand, a pretty liltlw American 

girl, with* hands clasped and malicious lauglflcr about 

her rosy mouth; on the other, a shrinking, craven, abject- 

shadow" of a man, cowering upon the cushions of a sofa, 

hi blank astonishment, and hiding hi* view of her with 

bony lingers. At a gU ljee you would ha\ e said th at th g 

girl was not twenty — but she w.-is ttventy -three, the 

picture of youth, with the colour of toe ^ea-health upon 

her cheeks, the ‘y^y of the sea-foiPm glistening in her” 

rich brown hair. She had upon her head a little hat of 

straw posed daintily; her dress was of wTiite serge with 

• a scarf of yacht-club colours at the throat; but her left' 

were the tiniest in the world, and the brown shoes which 

hid them not unlit .for an artist’s mbdei . And as she 

<• 

stood laughing at the man who hud become her guest 
upon the' yacht, lifr attitude would have made the for- 
tune of half the painters in Hampstead. The two faced 
each other thus silently for a few minutes, but she was 
the lirsl to speak, her voice overflowing w ith rippling 
htBghtcr. 

"Well,” she said, ‘‘‘I call this real good of yc*i, my 
lord, to come on my yacht — when you w-ere just off to 
tjie other girl — and your wedding’s iixed for the eighteenth 
*of July. My woril, you’re the kindest-hearted man in 
Europe.’’ 
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He looked up at her, some shame marked in his eyes, 
and he said, — 

“ Evelyn, I — I — fever thought it was £ 0 u ! ” # 

» “ Then how pleased you must be. Oh, I’m right glad,- 
I tell you ; I’m just as pleased as you are. To think that 
we’ve never met since you left N’Yorlc in such a flyrry 
that you hadn’t "time* even tcg&end me a line — but of 
course you men are so busy *>nd so smart that girls 
don’t count, and I knew you were just dying to see me, 
and 1 sent. the boat off saying it was old Burrow — h6w 
you love Burrow ! — and here you are, mj T word ! ” 

-• She spoke labouring under a heavy excitement, so 
that her sentences, llowed over one another. But he 
could scarce find coherent word, and began to tremblo 
jjs she went org — 

“ You’ll* stay awhile, of course, and — why, you’re as 
pale as spectres, I guess. Now«f you look like that I 
shall begin to think chat we’re not the o ld fr iends we 
were in N’York a year ago, and walk right upstairs to 
Arthur. You reyiember my brother Arthur, of course 
do. - lie was your particular friend, wasn’t he? — 
but how <you boys quarrel. They really told me two 
months ago in llfc city that Arthur «was going in the 
shooting business w ; th you. Fancy that now, and at 
your age.” j 

This sentence revealed what was lacking in the char- 
acter of the girl ; it showed that malicious, if rather low 
and vulgar, cunning which prompted the whole of It his 
adventure ; and it betrayed a revenge which was worthy 
of a Frenchwoman. Madmen had but to hear the harsh 
ring oh the voice to know that the girl who had threat- 
ened him months ago in New York had met her oppor- 
tunity, and that 3?hc would use it^to <the last possibility.* 
Every word that she uttered with such meaning vehe- 
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mence cut him like a knife ; his hair glistened with the 
di;ops of pcrspiAition upon it ; his rjgjit hand war passed 
oyer *his forehead as though some h<?at was tormenting 
■his brain. And as her voice rose shrilly, only to be* 
modulated to the pretence of suavity again, he blurted 
out,*— • 

“ Evelyn, what are you.going t<T do ? m 

“ 1 — jfiy dear Lord I^j4*c.laren — I am entirely* in your 
hands ; *3 011 are my guest, I reckon, and even in America 
we* have some idea of what that means. Wow, would 
you like fo play cards after dinner, or shall have a 
little music ? ’ 

The steward entered the cabin at this moment, and 
*he conversation being interrtipted, Muclaren chanced to 
see that the companion was free. A wild, idea of a ppeal - 
ing to the captain of the yacht came to him, and he made 
a sudden move to mount the ladder. Hg had but taken 
a couple />f stenv however, when a f lusty young fclldw, 
perhaps of twenty-five years of age, barred the passage, 
and pushed him with some roughness into the cabin 
again. The man closed the long, panelled door behilTtl 
him ; and then addressed the unwilling guest. • 

“ Ah, Maclaren,*sp that’s you — devifish good of you to 
come aboard, I must s^iy.” 

The new-comer ®was Evelyn Lenox’s brother, *he 
owner of the ketch Bowery. He acted his part in the 
comedy with more skill tham his sister, having less 
personal interest in it; indeed, amusement seem e<> r a t he r 
t«*hold him than earnestness. It was perfectly 
clear to Maclaren, Howevei^ that he would stand no 
nonsense; and seeing that a further exhibition of Reeling 
would not help him one jot, the unhappy prisoner suc- 
cumbed. When thfc dinner was put upon* the table, he 
found himself sitting down to it mechanically, and a9 
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one in a dream. It was an excellent meal to come from 

a galley; and it wgs made more appetising by the wit 

and sparkle of the &irl who presided, an^| who acted hc.r 

fdle to such perfection. She seemed to have forgotten- 

her anger, and cloaked her malice with consummate* art. 

She was a .well-schooled flirt — and her victim con^plcd 

himself with the thought, “ They*' will put me ashore in 

the morning, and 1 can make a»nile.” By ten o’clock he 

found himself laughing over a glass of whisky and soda. 

fly Steven lje was dreaming that he stood at the altar’ in 

the church of St. Peter’s, and that two brides iValked up 

> ** * 

the aisle together. ' 

* 5 * * * # •+ # $ 

The next picture* that I have to show you of Maclaren 
is one which l»am able to sketch from a full report of 
certain eAfcnts happening on the evening of his wedding 
day. The yacht lay becalmed seme way out in the bay 
ol riie Somme ; the ilea had the lus_\7 v nf |i virror, golden 
ivith a flawless sheen of brilliant light which carried 
•‘the dark shadows pi smack-hulls and flapping lug-sails. 
k THbre Avas hardly a capful of Avind, scarce an inter- 
mittent bueath of breeze from the land ; and the creAV of 
. the Bowery lay abaut the deck smoking Avith righteous 
A'igour, as they netted or stitched, 4 or indulged in those 
seegiingly useless occupations which^are the delight of 
sailors. Often, hoAvever, they stayed their Avork to listen 
to^the rise and fall of souiads in the saloon aft; and once, 
Avhen Maclaren’s voice was heard almost in a scream, 
one of them, squirting his tobacco juice over the but 
.* warks^ made the sapient remark, “ Well, the old cove’s 
dander js riz now, anyway.” 

The scene below was played vigorously. Evelyn 
Lenox sat upon thi sofa, her arms resting upon the cabin 3 
table, her bright face positively alight AVith triumph. 
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Maclaren stood before her with clenched hands and 
nashin^ teeth. « Arthur, the brothej*, was smqking a 
pipe nnd pretending to read a newspaper, leaving the 
conversation to his guest, who had no lack of words. 

“ Good God, Evelyn,” he said, “you cannot mean to 
keep me here any longer — to-morrow’s my wedding 
day ! ” 

She answered him very slowly. 

“ How interesting ! I remember the time, not so long 

ag 6, when /ny wedding day was fixed -and ppstponvU.” 

He did hot heed the rebuke, but continued cmvenly, — 

“You do hot seem to" understand that your brother. 

and yourself have perpetrated upptf me an outrage 

which will make you detested in vvery country in 

Europe. Great Heaven ! the whole town will laugh at 

0 • 
me. I shan’t have a friend in the piaue ; I shall be cut 

at every club, as I’m a Jiving man.” • 

The girl listened To him, her eyes 'spark ling with the 

excitement of it. “ Did you never stop to think,” said 

she, “ when you left America, like the coward you were, 

that people would laugh at me, too, and 1 should new 

be able to look my friends in the face agaip ? Why, 

even in the newspapers they held pne up to ridicule 

when my heart was breaking. You speak of suffering; 

well, I have suffered.” 

.Her mood changed, as the mood of women does — 
suddenly. The feminine instinct warred against the 
actfess, and prevailed. She began to weep hysterically, 
ljurying her head in her arms; and a painful silence fell 
on the man. He seemed to wait for her to speak ; but 
when she did so, anger had succeeded, and slje rose 
from her place and stamped her foot, while rage seemed 
'to vibrate in her n*rves. f 

“Why do I- waste my time on you?” she cried ; “you 
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who arc not worth an honest thought. Pshaw ! Lord 
Maclarefl, illustrious pobleman and great* sportsman 
she was quoting freon an American pitpef — “ go anft tett 
them that for ten days you have humbled yourself to me, ’ 
and have begged my pity on your knees. Go and tell 
them that n»y crew have held their sides when the’pftrts 
have been changed, anti you have been the woman. Oh, 
they shall know, don’t mist a I A that; your wife shall 
read it on her wedding tour. 1 will send.it to tier my- 
self, 1, who* have brought the laugh to my ‘side now,, 
scion of a noble house. Go, apd take the ^recollection 
of your picnic here as the best present / can give to 
you.” 

I was told that* Maelaren looked at her for somo 
njpments in profound astonishment when she pointed to 
the cabin door, 'l’l ten, without a word, he went on deck, 
to find the y; sjioat manned, Tind waiting for him. 
lie V.aid himself th;?t many" emotion^ Vim as he 

stepped off the yacht — anger at the outrage, desire for 
'revenge, but ehielly the emotion of the thought, Was 
*th$fe timv to reach St. Peter’s for the wedding cere- 
mony ? He did not doubt that lies would save him from 
•the American Vvotfian, if tiring^ so .happened that he 
could reach .England aby the morning of the next day. 

, But could he ? Where was he? WhCre was lie to be 
’ put ashore ? lie asked the. men at the oars these ques- 
tions in a breath, stand irfg up for one moment as tfie 
boat pushed off to shake his list at the yacht, and cry* 

“ D — n you all ! ” But the answer that he got did not* 
•reassuwj him. He was to be put ashore, the seaman 
"said, at Crotoy, the little town on a tongue of land in 
the bay of the Somme. There was a steamer thence* 
once a day to Sftint^ Valery, from whk*h point he could 
reach Boulogne by rail. He realized in a moment that 

K 
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all his hope depended on catching the steamer. If she 
had npt sailed' he would arrive at, Boulogne before sun- 
•set, 'and, if iked \vere, could get across by the night 
’ mail and a special train from Folkestone. Hut if slv' 

f 

had sailed ! This possibility he dared not contemplate. 

The men were now rowing rapidly towards the shore, 
whose sandy dunes and Hat outlines were becoming 
marked above the sea-line. The yacht lay far out, drift- 
ing on a glassy mirror of water; the sun was sinking 
,, with great play of yellow and red lire in the arc of 
the west. t Maelaren ljad then, however, no thought 
for Nature’s pictures, or lor seascapes. One burning 
anxiety alone troubled him — had*. the steamer sailed? 
•He offered the men ten, twenty, fifty , a hundred pounds 
if they would catch lief. The remark of . one of them th;it 
she left on the top of the tide begot in him a mad eager- 
ness to learn the hour of high-watev ; but none of those 
with hirt member it. Me found himself sway- 

ing his body in rhythm with the oars as coxswains do ; 
or standing up to look at the while houses shorewards. 
Another half-hour’s rowing brought him a sight ot*ihe" 
pier ; he shouted out with a laugh that might* have come 
from a jackal when? he ( saw that the steamer was moored' 
against it, and that smoke was pouring heavily from her 
funnels. 

“ Men,” he said, ‘‘ if you catch that boat, I’ll give you 
two hundred and fifty pounds ! ” and later on their 
'lethargy moved him to such disjointed exclamations as 
‘ ‘‘For the love of heaven, get on to it ! ” Now, then, a 
little stronger — line fellotvs, all of you — a marriage, 
depends upon this.” “ I’ll give you a gold watch apiece, 

• as I’m alive.” “By , she’s moving — no, she isn’t, 

there’s time yet, if you’ll put your bucko on to it— time, 
time-roh lord, what a crawl, what a cursed crawl ! ” 



HE ACCURSED bEMS 4JI 

If one had peered into the faces of the yachtsmen 
critically, one migh$ bav r e detected the ripples of smirks 
ibout theii lips j but Maclarcn could noif take his 'eyes. 
away from the steamer, and the import of the suppressed * 
amusement was lost upon him. The little town of Crotoy, 



“MEN,” he said, “if you catch that BOAT, lYl. GIVE YOU • • 
TWO HUNDRED AN T p FIFTY FOUNDS.” 


with the^garish Mabiissement des bains , the picturesque 
church, and the time- wrecked ramparts escarped by the 
ceaseless play *>f Currents, was then* not half a mile* ' 
away ; but a bell was ringing on the pier, and there was 
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all the hurry and the press known in “ one packet ” or 
“one train ” tdKvns. Those who had much to do did it 
slowly, that they might enjoy leisurato blow whistles or 
’ to shout ; those who had little atoned by great displays' 
of ineffective activity. Some ran wildly to and fro near 
the* steamer; others bawled incomprehensible ejacula- 
tions, and incited, both those who were *to leave by the 
ship, and those who were not, to hurry, or they would 
b$ late. Presently the little passenger steamer whistled 
. with a hotlrse and lowing shriek, and cast foam behind her 
wheels. Maclaren observed the motion, and cried out as 
a man in pain, waving his arms wildly. Those on shore 
mistook as much as they could see' of his surprising 
•signals for a parting salute to the ccssel ; and she left 
ten minutes after her t ; me — without him. 

He was hot from the battle of excitement, <rivulets of 
perspiration trickling upon his face ; but he had breath 
to curse of the yacht’s boat for five minutes 
when he stepped ashore ; and the request of the coXSw.tiji 
to drink his health stirred up uncounted gifts for oath- 
making within him. In a quarter of an hour ‘he^tas 
raving about the town of Crotoy, threatening to do him- 
self injury if a boat were not forthcoming to carry him- 
to Saint Valery, whence he could> get train to Boulogne. 
But the day was nigh go'ne, and the local seamen were 
at their homes. Few cared for his commission, and the 
n\an who took it ultimately set him down just twenty 

tninutes after the last train had left. • 

. * * # * * 

The accounts given in the- society papers for the aban- 
donment of the wedding between Lord Maclareij and the 
^Hon. Christine King were many. The true one is found 
in the simple stafemgnt that his LoiSislvp did not reach 
England until the.evening of the day which had been fixed 
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for the ceremony. So the presents were returned— and 
I kept the pearls which were to have made the famous 
anchor bracelet. Anti when I think thej matter hyer* I 
cannot wonder at Maclaren’s hatred Of them, or of his. 
*vish that I should burn them. . 

“Sutton,” he said, “ I was more than a fool. I ought 
to have remembered that Evelyn Lenox was with me 
when 1 saw the piece of stuff "similar to that I granted 
you to make. Why, I got the very notion of it l'rpm her, 
and i.t was only when one of your idiots let a society 
journalist, know what you were doing for me, that she* 
heard of the marriage, and of my being at tyiimsgate.” 

■ But the rest of ljis remarks were purely personal. 
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THE WATCH AND TfiE SCIMITAR 


'T'HE cityjof Algiers, the beautiful El Djz:flr, as the 
^ guidobook maker calls it, has long ccn set-to charm - 
the true son of the East, blase with the nomadic fulness of 
tlic ultimate Levajjj, or charged with those imaginary 
Oriental splendours^ which are nowhere writ so large as 
in the catalogues and advertisements of the later day 
upholsterer. T&is* is not the fault of the new Icosium, 
as any student ,of the Moorish tovm knows well ; nor is 
it to.be laid to the account of the French usurpation, 
'’qd that strange juncture of Frank and Fatma, which 
*ias brought the boulevard to the city of the Corsairs 
Mnliftmmpii t 0 the shadow of the Kasbah. 
.Rather, it is the outcome of coupons and of co-operative 
enthusiasm, which $ends the roamer to many lands, of 

r f 

which he learns the names, and amongst many people 
with whose customs he claims familiagty. . 

’ To* know Algiers, something more than a three day si 
tension in the Hotel de la Cogence is necessary ^ though 
that is # the temporal limit for many who return ‘tq 
Kensington or Mayfair to protest that “ it is so French; , 

you know.” I can recollect well the monitions and 

• § 

-advice which I received two years gone when I ventured 
a voyage to Hurmah— in the matter of the ruby interest 
— and determined p see Cairo, Tunhy and the City of” 
Mosques on my rf turn westward. Many tokl me that I 
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would do better to reach Jaffa and Jerusalem, others 
advised the seven churches of Asia ; many spoke well of 
Rho^pS; all agreed, whether thej - Jiad been there or 
.whether they had not, that Algiers ‘was eaten up with 
Chauvinism, and scarce worthy a passing call. Baris-* 
broke, at the club, who is always vigorous in persuading 
other people not to do things, suiryned it up in one of his 
characteristically inane jbkes. “ It’s had its Dcy,” said 
he, and buried himself in his paper as though the pro- 
ject ended # thdh and there upon his own ipse dixit. w This 
•marked apd decided consensus of opinion could have had 
but one re§ylt — it sent 'me to the town of Hercules at 
the first opportunity. 

If the truth is to be told, the visit was in .some part 
« • 
one of pleasure, but in the more part a question of 

sequins. I had done Wbll in the remoter East, and had 

sent some fine parcel^ of rubies, sapphires, and pearls 

to Bond Street ; but a side-mnd of 4 c'uriftsity casting me 

up upon the shores of Tunis, I had bought there, in the 

house of a very remarkable Jew, a bauble whose rivrft. 

in strange workmanship and splendour of '-fleet I h pvc. 

not yet met with. It was, to describe it simply, thp 

model of a Moorish scimitar perhags four inches long, 

the sheath exquisitely formed of superb brilliants, the 

blade itself of platinum, and in the haft* not only a 

, strange medley of stones, but a little watch with a* thin 1 

sheet of very fine pearl for a face, and a superb 

dftimond as the cup of the hands. Although the jeWels 

> in this were worth perhaps five hundred pounds, the 

workmanship was, so fine* and the whole bauble had 

such an original look, that I paid eight hundred ‘pounds* 

for it cheerfully, and thought myself lucky to ‘get it at 

* that. What is tjiore to the point, l^awevcr, is the fact 

that the hazard which gave me the ^possession of the 
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I had intended to stay in the town for three days, but 
on the very evening of my corryng to the^ IJdtel 
d’Orlaans in tile Boulevard de la jtepublique, I met 
a French lieutenant of artillery, a man by name, 
Eugene Chassaigne; an exceedingly pleasant fellow, 
and. one who had some Arabic, but small {appreciation 
of anything beyond th<? “ to-day * of flfe. He laughed 
at my motion of buying anything in the upper city, 
and urged me not to waste time plodding in dirty 
bazaars apd amongst still dirtier dealers.. For. him- 
self, his Of'e idea was to be datts le monvcmciti ; blit he 

% I 

brought me V) know, on the second day of my visit, a 
singularly docile Moor, Sidi ben AJi«ed by name ; .and 
told me that if I still persisted in my intention, the fellow 
would serve well for courier, val<5t, or in .any oflice I 
chose to place him. And in this he spake no more than 
the truth, as I was very soon to prove. 

I have always thought when recalling* this sheep 4 ike 
Moor to my recollection, that th Pijpphet had dona him 
a very poor turn in locating him so far away from the 
blessings of company-promotion and*rickt'.;’ r baaing 
societies. His face would have been his fortyne at ar*» 
public meeting ; • and as for thoroughness, his love of 
detail was amazing, j/efore I had, been in his hands for 
twenty-f®ur hours* he knew me-; being able to tell _ you 
precisely how much linen I carried, the number of gold 
pieces in my purse, my taste in fish .and fruits, my 
qbject in coming to his country. And this wys vexa- 
.tlous ; for all the vendors of Benares ware fashioned 
in Birmingham, alb the sellers of gaudy burnouses, the 
hucksters of the tawdriest carpets and the most flimsy 
scimitars, held a concert on the steps of the hotel every 
•*time I showed ijiy face within tu|gnjy paces of the 
door. Sidi alone was immobile, stolid. “ Nom d'un 
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thien — they arc blagucitrs all,” said he; and I agreed 
with hi«n. 

If these things troubled my man,, tile jewel I had 
•purchased in Tunis troubled him still more. IIow he’ 
learned that I had it heaven alone could tell ; but he* did 
not fail to tome to me at dejeuner each morning and to 
repeat with unfailing regularity* the monition, “ If Allah 
wills, the jewel is stolen.” r used to tolerate'thig at 
first ; but in the end he exasperated me ; .and uf>on the 
seveiflth morning I showed him the model* and said^ 
emphatically, “ Sidi, you will, please to ojfservc that 
Allah does not will the loss of the jewel — let us change 
the subject.” He 'gave me no answer, but on the next 
morning 1 had from him file customary greeting — and 
the laugh was,all upon his sidy, for the scimitar was 
gone. 

I say that tlfe laugh was with Sidi, but in very truth 
I do not believe thaf this worthy fellow ever laughed in 
his life. He possessed a stolid immobility of countenance 
that would have remained in repose even at the sound 
of WffW^ffumpet. The intelligence which I conveyed 

him, 1 doubt not with pathetic anger, and much bad 
language, moved him no more than |hfc soft south wind 
moved the statue of the first G (Xicr nor-G eneral out by 
the mosque there. lie examined my rctvished bag with 
a provoking silence ; muttered a few pessimistic sentences 
in.Arabic ; and then fell back upon the Koran and the 
platitudes of his prophet. If he had been an English- 
man, I should have suspected him without hesitation > 
but h^borc such a character, he Had been so long a 
servanUof the hotel, he was by his very stolidity so 
much above doubt,* that this course was impossible ; an<J v 
being unable t accuse him, I bade him take me to the 
nearest bureau of police, that I might satisfy my con- 
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science with the necessary farce. This he did without 
a protect, but Iisnw that he looked upon me with»a pity- 
ing gaze, as one. looks upon a child that is talking 
nonsense. • 

Although I flatter myself that I concealed my annoy- 
ance under a placid exterior, this loss affected me more 
than I eared to tell. For one thing, the jewel was very 
valuable (I was certain' that I could have obtained a 
thpusand pounds for it in Bond Street) ; 1 was convinced, 
^noreoverj ‘that I should hardly discover its* fellow if 1 
searched fcjropc through. During my stay at the 
Hotel d’Orleans I had kept it locked in a well-contrived 
leather pouch in my travelling trunk f%nd as this pouch 
had been opened with my own key.s ft was evident that 
the thief had access to.my bedroom during the night — 
a conclusion which led me to think again of ‘this stolid 
Moor, and to declare that the case against him was 
singularly convincing. So strong*’ in fact, were 'my 
suspicions that I made it my first* - care to go to the 
mattre of the hotel and to demand satisfaction from him 
with all the justifiable indignation which fitted me case. 
When he heard my tale, his face would have given 
Rembrandt a study* 

“ How ? ” said he. Monsieur’ is robbed, and c/icz- 
moiV' * • 

*“"l repeated that I was, and told him that* if he did not 
recover the bauble in twenty-four hours, consequences 
t^ould follow which would be disastrous to his e&tablish- 
'ment. Then I .asked him frankly about the Moor Sidi ; 
but he protested with tears in his eyes that he w®uld as 1 
soon accuse his own mother. He did not deny that 
tf «Gome one in his house might know something about it ; 
and presently he\ia«! marshalled the* wflole of his ser- 
vants in the central court, addressing them with the 
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fierce accusation of a jttgc d' instruction. It is super- 
fluous tt> add that -we made no headwa. ;, and that atl 
his “ desolation ” left me as far from .the jewels i had. 
tost as 1 was at the beginning of it. 

From the hotel to the bureau of the police was an easy 
transition, hut a very hopeless one. A number of ex- 
tremely polite, *and elaborately braided, officials heard 
me with interest and pity; and having covered soJne 
folios of paper with notes declared that nothing’ could 
be done. Fof themselves, their theory was thaf jthe Moor 
Sidi had been talking about my#treasure, antKhat some 
„ other domestic in the 1 lotel de la Kcgenee h;td opened my 
door while; 1 slepT^trftl got possession of the ornament 
with little risk. that f*ny one should recover the* 

’ properly was «in their idea a .preposterous assump- 
tion. 

“ It is on its to Parisj” said one of them as he 

• closed his note-book with a snap, “ and there’s an end of 

• ifc! We shall, withdbt doubt, watch the servants of the 
^hotel cl osely^ f or sjirao time, but that should not encourage 

you , r is possible that the man Mohammed, the porter 
oTthe plaCe, may know something of the affair. We 
‘shall have his l?ouse searched to-tlay,» but, my friend, ne 
7'ous monies .pas la i&fe, we are 'not in Paris, and the 

• upper town is worse than a beehive. * I am afraid that 
your hope of seeing the thing again is small.” 

I was afraid so, too ; but’ being accustomed to strange 
losses a fld to strange recoveries, I determined to venture 
something in the hazard, and to remain in Algiers fof a ■ 
•few weeks, at any rate. The most difficult part of my 
work lay in my ignorance of the city, and in that matter 
Sidi alone could help me. Every day we went with 
measured and e3f*>ectant tread through' that labyrinth of 
fantastic and half-dark streets, where repulsive hags 
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grin at the wickets below, and dark eyes coquette at the 
gratings abovp ; every day wc delved in booths and 
.bazahrs, we haggled with the jewel ^sellers, we bartered 
■ with the gold workers, but to no purpose. I had come 
to think at last that the loss was not worth further 
trouble ; and had made up my mind to return to London, 
when I recollected with some self-reprodch that I had as 
yet neglected one of the 'very simplest means to grapple 
■with the occasion — that I had, in fact, offefed no reward 
.for the recovery of the jewelled scimitar,* and to this 
omission dsved, I did no V. doubt, the utter absence of clue 
or convictiofi. 

When I was yet angry with myself at this absurd 
.oversight I had a second thought which was even more 
useful, and one to which I owed much before I had done < 
with the matter. I remembered tfiat 'thc French police 
had set down my loss 'to the loud talk df Sidi amongst 
the others at the hotel. Way, therf, I asked, should not • 
this man also scatter the tidings that I would gfive 'so , 
many hundreds of francs for the recovery of the 
scimitar? No sooner had I got the idea/uT.U'F’f^rcted* 
upon it. 

“Sidi,” said I, ‘when he came to md on' the next morn-- 
ing, “ I have heard nehch of your cleverness, but you 
have nol yet found my property ; now I will give a , 
thousand francs to the man who brings it here within a 
wpek.” • 

1 To my utter surprise he bowed his head with his old 
• gravity, and answered, “If Allah wills, the jewel is 
found.” * n 

This was amazing, no doubt, and in its way a*triumph 
jp f impudence. If he could find it with that ease, then he 
must have known f>y whom it waSi^ttolcn. I turned 
upon him at'once with the accusation, but he stood with 
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the gravity of granite and responded to all my threats 
with the simple greeting, as of a father te a son, — 

“ And upon you l?e peace.” * . 

• To have argued with such a rogue would have been as 
useful as a demonstration in theology before a mollah ; 
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• 11- ALLAH WILLS, THK JEWEL IS FOrND.’” 

to have accused him boldly of the theft would have beorf 
absurd, even had I not possessed such a wealth of testi- 
•mony in his favour. I sent him about his business, 
therefore, and went; in search of my friend Chassaigne, 
who had been ayay since I lost ^he trinket, but 
was then at the absenal again. The lieutenant took the 
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news with edifying calmness, but assured me that I had 
at last,taken tljc only course whicji ,>vas at all likely to 
result in success. . c 

' “ Our friend, the Moor,” said he, “ is the most honour- 

able of his kind in Algiers, where all are rogues. I do 
not*- Relieve for a moment that he stole -the jewels, 
although his lather, his uncle, or his OAf n brother may 
hate dime so. Your reward may tempt him to return 
them if the police set up a hue and cry ; but if he sug- 
gests that'-vou go up in the old town to receive them, tell 
him 3 r ou w k iy do nothing^of the sort. There arc far too 
many dark eyes and sharp kni\ T es there for an English- 
man’s taste, and a Moor still has clihms in Paradise for 
every Frank he sticks. If you took the other course, and 
sought your money from this hotel-keeper, he would 
bring a hundred to swear that you did ’not lose the stones 
in the hotel, and you would be wherii you are. It’s 
annoying to adopt a laissca alter pdlicy, but I l'ear ‘you 
can do nothing else.” * 

I thought that he was right, but my habitual obstinacy 
was all upon me, and I found myself a&’mUFJl cieter-' 
mined to recover the jewels \ had lost as if they had been* 
worth ten thousand pounds. I was’quile sure that the 
police would do nothing, and save that they, informed me 
in a cutnbrous document that they had searched the 
house of Mohammed the porter, and of five others, my 
stymise proved a true one. It Avas left to Sidi, and dor 
SidiJ wailed on the morning of the ninth day- with an 
•expectancy Avhich was unwarrantably large. lie came 
to me at his usual hour, eight o’clock, and Avhen he had 
salaamed, he said, — 

„ “ If Allah is willing, the jeAvel is found — but the money 
is not enough.” ’• „ 

“Not enough!” said I, choking almost with anger, 
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“ the money is not enough ! Why, you brazen-faced, 
blackguard, what do you mean? - ’ 

He replied with an appeal to the beard of the 1‘rdphetV 
«ind an evident word of contempt for my commercial* 
understanding. The irony of the whole situation was so 
great, and his immobility so stupendous, that I quidkly 
forbore my anger and said, — -> 

“Very well, Sidi, we will ‘make it fifteen lumdred 
francs.” And with that he went off again, and* I s;^v 
him no more until the next day, when he repeated the 
incha Allah and the intimation that the price was too low. 

_ On this occasion my anger overcame me. * I seized him 
by the throat, unlfshnking him roughly, said, — 

“ You consummate, rascal, 1 believe you have the jewels 
all the time ; if you don’t bring them in an hour, I will 
lake you to the police myself.” 

My anger availed me no more than my forbearance. 
Jt did but awaken tlfat inherent dignity, before which 1 
cowed ; and when 1 liad done.with him, he left me and came 
no more for threg days. On the third morning when he 
relurneu lie looked at me with reproach marked in his 
' deep black eyes; and raising his hands to heaven he pro- 
tested once more in the old words, and. to the old conclu- 
sion. I was then so wearied of the very sound of his 
. voice that I took him by the shouldVrs and held him 
down upon an ottoman until he would consent to bargaih 
with me, shekel by shekel, for the return of my gents ; 
and in fhe end he consented to make me the longest 
speech that I had yet had from his lips. * 

• " By«the beard of my father,” said he, “I protest to 

milord that neither I nor my people have the precious 
thing he wots of; hut the dog of a thief, upon whoso, 
head be desolatio ;,*is known to me. I*or money he took 
the jewel, for money he shall lay it again at milord’s feet ; 
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yet not here, but in the house of his people, where none 
shall sqe and n^ne shall know.” . » 

•• A Tong argument, and some fine bargaining, enabled 
me to get to the bottom of the whole story ; but only* 
under a solemn oath that the keeping of the secret should 
be Glared by no one. With much fine^recifiri and many 
appeals to the holy marabouts to bea'r witness, Sidi 
demonstrated that the thief was no other than Moham- 
mvd the porter, who had the stone hidden with extra- 
ordinary c'unning, and from whom it was Itf be got only 
at my own personal risk' 

“ Under the shadow of the Kasbah it lies,” said he ; 

“ under the shadow of the Kasbah rtnist*you seek it with 
those I shall send to you, and no othbrs. Obey them in 
all things; be silent w-hen they are silent, speak when 

0 t 

they speak, llv and lose not haste when they bid you fly.” 

This was all very vague ; but a deeper acquaintance 
with his purpose made it the more clear. In answer to 
my question why he could not bring the jewel to the 
hotel, he said that it would never be surrendered except 
to a certain force; and with that force he would supply 
me. He himself seemed to be under an oath to bear no* 
hand to the emprise; and he was emphatic in laying 
down the condition that I must go absolutely alone ; or, 
said he, the harkl of Fatma shall not be passed nor 
that which you seek come to you.” 

Now, the proper spirit in which to have received this 
suggestion w r ould have been that of an uncompfomising 
•negative. Chassaigne had cautioned me particularly 
against going into the old town, and here was I hearken- 
ing to a proposition to visit it not only by night, but in 
the company of those who possibly were honest, but 
more possibly weVe cut-throats. I fiHfiw well enough 
what he would say to the venture; and truly I was 
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much disposed to refuse it at the beginning, and to go 
to London as I had at first intended. This I told Sidif 
and he" gave me f»r* answer a shrug of the shoulders, 
which implied that if I did, my property, for which *T 
hoped to get a thousand pounds, would certainly remain 
behind mc.^ Nor did threats and entreaties rnovje him 
one iota from hie position, neither on that day nor on 
the next two; so that I saw iii the end that I h;yl better 
decide quickly, or take ship and lly a city of indolent 
Frenchmen and rascally Moors. • 

It would prove tedious to recount to you the various 
processes of reasoning by whidh, finally, I found myself 
■ of a mind to coni't this hazard and agreed to Sidi’s 
terms, lie on hisjiart had vouched for my safety; and 
after all, the mAn Who ever wraps his life in cotton- 
wool, as it were^mast see little beyond the stufiy box 
on his own habitation. Here \yts a chance to see the 
Moors chrz-cux , possibly to risk a broken head with 
them ; in any case., a chance which an adventurous man 
• might be thankful for, and which 1 took. 

Having ^cc •agreed to Sidi’s terms, he set upon the 
. realization of the project with unusual ardour. The very 
next evening was chosen for the undertaking, the hour 
being close upon ten, and the Mbor himself accompany- 
ing me some part of the way. He Jiad advised me to 
equip myself cu Arabe lor the business; and this I did 
with some little discomfort, especially in the manipula- 
tion of ^he long burnouse, and in the carriage of appal- 
ling headgear which he would not allow me to dispense 
with. I had put these things on at the hotel ; but as it 
is not unusual for a Frank to ape the Moor when wish- 
ing to explore tjie upper town at night, I escaped 
unpleasant curiosity, and arrived at, the steep ascend 
of the Rue de la Lyre, feeling that I was like, at any 
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rate, to get more excitement out of- the old city than 
■nine-tenths of the Englishmen who visit her. 

"Almflst at the top of the street tfto Moor’s friends met 
.me. I could sec ‘little of their faces, for they covered 
them as much as possible with their sombre-hued cloaks, 
but they salaamed profoundly on greeting me; and 
Sidi took his leave whew he had exchanged a few Avords 
in ./ira^ic with them. Fvom that time onward they did 
not spgak, but went straight forward into the old quarter ; 
and soon we had entered a narrow way where flights 
Af stairs, 'frequently recurring, led one up towards the 
Kasbah. Here the gables seemed to be exchanging 
whispered confidences as they crane*! forwards across 
the stone-paved ascent ; you could sec the zenith of the 
silver sky shot with starlight through the jutting angles 
of rickety roofs and lnflging eaves ; the ’hand of l'atma 
protected the hidden, doors of the pole-shored but 
singularly picturesque hom es ; the, sound of tom-toms 
and derbottkas came from the courjs of the Kahouaji. 
The peace of the scene, deriving something from the 
distant and seductive harmonies, got* co1«u-^jj-om the 
slanting flood of moonlight which streamed upon the 
pavement, from the swell of song floating upward from 
the hidden courts.* I Idl e and there one imagined that 
black eyes looked down upon one from the gratings 
of the shadowed windows above; a Biskri, strong of 
limb and bronzed, lurked n 9 W and then in the dark 
angles of the quaint labyrinth ; a few Mooro passing 
dbwn to the lower city inclined their heads gravely as 
we passed them. But for the most part the children of 
the Prophet had gone to their recreations or their sleep; 
the narrow path of stairs was unteijanted; the silence 
**and softness of an African night held^sway with all its 
potent beauty. 
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We must have, mounted for ten minutes or more 

before my guides stopped at a large house in a particu** 

larly ufiinviting looking cul-de-sac ; and having* spokfcn 

a few words with an old crone at the ‘wicket, we gaine'd 

admittance to a large court, and found it packed with 

a very curious company. It was a picturesque .place, 

gloriously tiled, ;vnd surrounded by a gallery supported 

on slender columns of exquisite shape, terminating in 

Moorish arches and fretwork balustrades. There the 

■■ 

women, numbering some score, sat; but I, knowing the 
danger of betraying the faintest interest in-, a Moor«. 
household, averted my eyes at ftneo, and examined more 
'minutely the strange scene below. Here was a dense 
throng surrounding a dervish who danced until he 
foamed ; a throng ofc bronzed and bearded Arabs sipping 
codec and smbkjng* hubble-bubble pipes with profound 
gravity; a throng which seemedjncapablc of expressing 
any sort of errtotioy, either, of pleasure or of pain. At 
the further end of the court, where many luxuriant 
. palms and jars of gorgeous dowers gave ornament to a 
raised dqi's^inwsieians squatted upon their haunches, 
playing upon divers strange instruments, guitars, ilules, 
and the gourd-like derbouka , and sent.up a hideous and 
unbroken wave of discordant harmony which made the 
teeth chatter and seemed to agitale one’s very marrow. 
It was a strange scene, full of life and colour, and above 
all of activity ; and to what it owed its origin I have 
not learnt to this day. I know only that our coming 
with such a lack of ceremony did not disconcert either 
the host or his guests. They paused a moment to give 
us an*“ Ks-salaam illikoum,” to which we returned the 
expected “ Oua dljkoum es-salaam ” ; and with that we 
sat amongst the company, but in a # very conspicuous 
place, and took coffee with the gravity of the others. 
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I must confess that the surprise of finding myself in 
**such a place was very great. I had gone with the 
Moors to recover a thousand pounds* worth, of property, 
but how the visit* brought me neareir to that, or to any 
purpose whatever, I could not see. I knew that I was 
the oply European in the company, and all tradition as 
well as common-sense told me of my danger. Yet 1 had 
gone of my own will, anif the Moor Sidi had encouraged 
me to the risk, which after all, I thought, was worth 
bartering for *the sight of so strange an entertainment. 

i i 

indeed, it- is not in accord with my fatalistic creed to 
conjure up terrors of tilt; mind in moments of compara- 
tive tranquillity ; and when I real izeej.- that the question 
of wisdom, or want of wisdom, was no longer under 
discussion, I fell in with the spirit of this singular 
festivity — and waited f6r enlightenment. ' 

The feast of performance was now goijig briskly. A 
conjurer trod upon the heels of tfje dervish, and per- 
formed a few palpable feats which deceived no one but 
himself; and after that we had the expected dancing 
girls, and the Ouled-Na'ils. Nor wet**, the Jotter the . 
central piece, as it were, of our host’s programme ; for 
presently the Mpors about me ceased tjieir babbling; 
there was a restless chatter in the gallery above, the 
old host whispered something to his attenda'nt, and new 
musicians, who had relieved the others, struck up a 
hideous banging of tom-toms, flageolets, and guitars. 
At that very moment, when I had come to the con- 

t i 

elusion that Sidi ben Ahmed had made a fool of me, and 
’that my errand was, to end idly, one of my guides spoke 
for the tirst time, putting his mouth close to my ear, 
and using very passable English. “ Jtfow,” said he, “be 
f ready ” ; but whether he meant me to prepare for some 
saltatory display,* or for action, he duT not condescend 
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to say ; and before I could ask him a great applause 
greeted the advent of a dancing girl, who bounded into^ 
' the arena with a conventional run, and at once began 
Jier amazing gyrations. 

She was a beautiful girl, not more than eighteen years 
of age, I should think, and probably a Circassian* She 
had clear-cut fj.-irt.ureS, a com^h-xion bright with the 
freshness of youth, a figure of line balance .and maturity ; 
but the most striking thing about her was her hair. 
More abundant or glossier tresses I have never seen. 
In colour, *a deep golden-red, this magnificent silky gift 
was bunched upon her head in a great coy. at the back, 

■ and* fell thence alrapst to her feet. It covered her when 
she chose as the. bur houses covered the Moors who 
watched her; and she used it in her dancing with a 
chic and skill unimaginable. In one moment coiling it 
about her body so that she seemed wrapped in a sheen 
of gold ; in the r, next cast like an outspread fan behind 
her, she presented ;i picture ravishing beyond descrip- 
•t ion, and one which drew shouts of “Zorah, Zorah!” 
even from t4*e Tvomen in the galleries above. I sat 
- under the spell, enraptured like the rest; and as the girl 
. floated with p dreamy lightness, or. pirouetted with 
amazing agility, or swept past ‘me with a motion that 
' was the very essence of grace, I wa$ ready tp declare 

* that the dance was unrivalled by anything 1 had seen ip 
airy of the capitals. i 

Now, .the girl must have been dancing for a couple 
of minutes, and the audience was thoroughly held, by 

# her prodigious cleverness, when h, engrossed as the 

• others, was suddenly interrupted in my contemplation 
of her by the action of the Moors, my guides. To my 
utter surprise they of a sudden stood, up on either side N 
of me, and one of them crying to me in English as 
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before to be ready, the other seemed «to wait for the girl 
l *>Zorah, who, with streaming hair and body thrown well 
back, was dancing down towards i!s.« 

. • <j 

A lew of the company near to us turned their lieads^ 
and cried out at the interruption ; but the girl came on 
with, quick steps, and when she was just upon us, the 
Moor who waited seized her by 0 her* hair, and putting 
hisj hii^ids in the great coil upon her head, he unrolled 
it with a strong grasp, and the missing scimitar, to 
my unutterable surprise, rolled out upon the. pav£- 
Snent. r • 

I am willing to confess that for one moment the whole 
action dazed me so completely that,. I stood like a* fool' 
gaping at the jewel, and at* the girl, who liau begun to 
cling to the Moor and to scream*. The thing was so 
unlooked for, so strange, so inerodihj*, that i could do 
nothing but ask myself if it were really -my bauble that 
lay upon the floor, or was 1 the victim St' an incompre- 
hensible trick? Yet there was thg jewel, and thereat 

• 

my elbow were the two Moors, now all ready lor the* 
action aftermath. Scarce, in fact, ffad^me of them* 
picked up my property and crammed it intp my hand - 
before the uproas began, the whole roomful of erstwhile 
sedate-looking men springing to fheir feet and turning 
upon us.. For ai^ instant, the Moor who find snatched' 
the jewel for me kept them back with an harangue in 
Arabic of which I did not understand one word ; but his 
Ijefct and only card failed him at the first playing, and 
it Remained to face the danger .and to light it. 

Of the extraordinary scene that followed I remember, 
but little. It seemed to me that I was surrounded in an * 
instant by hungry, gleaming, hawk-like eyes which 
^glowed with mischief; that wom<jn screamed, that 
lamps were overturned ; that I saw knives flashing on 
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every side of me. ■ Had Sidi’s men then failed him or 
displayed any craven cunning, I take it that my body 4 
might have been hurled from the Kasbah wfcljin *a 
jninute of the recovery of the jewel ; ’but they showed . 


I 





“ nili KIRI. FLOATED WITH A DREAMY I.ICJI l NlisS.” * • 
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quite an uncommon fidelity and courage. Standing on 
either side of me §0 that my body was almost wedged 
between theirs, they suddenly Hashed Jong knives in thcN 
air, and cut and parried with wondrous dexterity. For 
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myself, I had only my fists, and these I used with a 
generous freedom, thinking even in the danger that a 
Moor’s face is a substantial one to hit; and that a little ' 
' boxing goes a long way with him. Yet I could not help 
but realize that the minute was a supreme one, and as the 
crowd of demoniacal and shouting figures pressed nearer b 
and nearer, threatening to bear* us down in the mSIce , 

1 penial my heart thumping, and began to grow giddy. 

As the press became more furious, the two men who 
had done^so well were gradually carried ayvay from me. 
•I found in 3 T self at last in the' lower corner of the room, 
surrounded py four burly fellows (the main body of the 
company swarming round the MporS, my guides) ; and' 
of these but one had a kn'fe in hi# hand. With this, 
taking the aggressive, he made a prodigious cut at me, 
which slit my left arm from the shoyhler almost to the 
elbow ; but I had no pain from the wound in the excite- 
ment of the moment; and* 1 sent* him howling like a 
dervish with a heavy blow low' down upon the- chest. 
Of the others, one I hit on the chin, whereupon he cried 
likcaAvoman; but the remaining t\vo*spffmg upon me* 
with altogether an unlooked lor activity ; and bore me 
down with a heavy crash upon the pavement. I thought, 
then that the end had come ; foj* not only was I half 
stunned .with thc^ blow, but the man who knelt upon* 
my chest gripped my throat with grim ferocity and 
threatened to squeeze the liljp out of me as 1 lay. t In 
£h!it supreme moment I recollect that the liglys of the 
i"oym danced before my eyes in surprising shapes; that 
I saw a vision of dark-eyed but screaming wopien in. 
the gallery above; that the jewel in my vest, cut my' 
skin under the pressure of the Moor’s knee ; and that 
fell to wondering if I would live qpe minute or five. 
Then, as anew and* violent shouting reached me, even 
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above the singing in my ears, the Moor suddenly let go 
his hold, the light of the scene gave way to utter im- ^ 
penetrable darkness^ and I fainted. • 

_ * * * * # *. 

• to 

Next day I took dejeuner at the Cafe Apollon with my 
arm in a idling, and Cliassaigne’s talk to whet my 
appetite. He hgd'oecflpied himself during the morning 
in cross-examining Sidi, from whom he had wonqgd tjie 
whole secret of the robbery. 

*“It .is as .clear as the sun," said lie,’ “ the porter 

Mohammed was advised to steal the jewel by the man 

unfortunately recommended to you. Mohammed, know- 
• . * # * 

'ing that the polic*e,woukl search his house and watch 

him, hid the jewel yi his wife’s hair.” 

* d 

“His wife ! ”^said I? “ Was this dancing girl married 
to a scamp like lhu.l ? ” 

“Certainly ; These Circassians* don't make great 
matches, if they make a good many of them. Their 
husbands are generally loafers about the cafes ; and this 
girl was no more fortunate in that way than most of her 
•sisters. Youj'ShPJ the fun of the business is that Sidi got 
two thoustyid lrancs from this man for telling him how 
. to steal your jewels, and another two thousand from you 
for stealing them bad^ again, That’s why he did not go 
* with, you himself last night. Luckily,,! went jnto your 
hotel at ten o’clock, and learning from the man where 
yog had gone, 1 followed you with a dozen of my 
fellows.”, * , 

“ You came at a happy time, my dear fellow,” said I, 

in another live minutes I should lmvc needed only' an 
' executor” 

“ That’s true ; y»u were nearly dead when I had the 
pleasure of kicking, the man who sat on your head. But** 
it was your own fault, you must admit.” 
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“Any way,” said I, “I got the stones, and that’s some- 
thing." , * • 

Ilu agreed to this, and when I hadthanked him for the 
. great service he had done me, we parted. That night f 
left Algiers, carrying with me the pacific benediction ol 
the; admirable Moor, Sidi, who, despite the fact that I had 
kicked him down the steps of the hotel*'in the morning, 
came with me to the stefimer, and patronised me to the 
end of it. I can hear to this day his last and final 
salutation,: — • 

% “ Blessc-d be Allah, th; 1 jewel is found ! ’’ 
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T HE man stood upon the weir-bridge watching me ; 

a ‘conspicuous’ man with strange clothes for river- 
work upon* him, and a haunting activity which drove 
him from the lock to the inn, and again from the 
inn to the lock with a crazy restlessness which was 
maddening. 1 had«Jx^n for some hours whipping the. 
mill-stream, wltfch lies over against the lockhouse at 
Pangbourne; -but ’meeting with no success amongst the 
chub, which on Vhi$ particular Julj* evening were aggra- 
vatirtgly indifferent fcven to the succulent frog, 1 had 
punted to the bushes* in the open river ; and there lit my 
pipe and fell to speculation upon him who favoured me 
•“With so close an attention. I have said that he was a 
conspicuous* man, and to this I owed it that I had seen 
him. He wore the straw hat of Jesits? College, Cam- 
bridge, and a velvet coat which shone brown and greasy 
in the falling sunlight ; but his legs •were encased in 
salmon-pink riding breeches, and he had brown boots?* 
reaching to his knees. Beyond this, he was singularly 
handsome* so far as I could judge with the river’^ 

- breadth between us; and his hair was fair with a riefi- . 
culous ijpklen strain quite umooked for in one who has 
grown too manhood. Why he watched me so closely I 
could not even conjecture, but the fact was not to be dis- 
puted. I had lain by the mill sincp tjic forenoon, and 
. since the forenoon he had hugged to the w T eir-bridge or 
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to the lockhouse, Riving no attention to the score of small 
^ boats and launches which passed up or down to Gorin.sc 
or Mapledurham ; or even to the*nlany pretty women ' 
.who busked upon' the cushions of punts or pair-oars. I 
alone was the object of his Raze, and for me he seemed 
to wait through the afternoon and until the twilight. 

Now, had the man li; riled me, 1 s’houW ljavegone shore- 
wards # at once, for my curiosity had been petted by his 
attentions until it waxed warm and harassing; but this 
he did not do ; keeping his eyes upon me gven when 'I 
♦aid rested from casting and sat idling in the punt. It 
would have been easy, 1 concede, to have gone up river 
toward Goring and so to have avoided him; but this 
would have cut short the chance of explanation, find have 
left ungratitied my desire to kndw who he was, and 
wherefrom came In's embarrassing in forest in my failure 
to ensnare the exasperating chub. So.i sat. there, in 
turn wondering if he were lfonesl oj' a r&gue, an adven- 
turer or an idler, a river-man or a fop from l'iccadillv. 
And iis the problem was beyond me, J left it at last ; and 
taking up my punt-pole J gave three "ta— four vigorous* 
thrusts which sent me immediately to the lapding-stage 
of the Swan Inn, and thence to my room 

It may lx* urged that this was an indifferent way of 
dealing jvith the plan in the velvet coat if l wished to 
know more of him ; but I had taken that little parlour of' 
the inn which juts out upon t the hard of the boathouse ; 
pnd I could see from my opeti windows both ,the pano- 
rama of the .lock and that of the open reach away 
towards the islands. It was now close upon the hour of 
seven, and the most part of the river lay in cooling 
shadow. I could hear by no means inharmonious music 
* floating out over, the water from a pill’s guitar; there 
were several launches waiting for the lock-gates ; and I 
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recall well the face of a very remarkable woman, who 
presently came to the landing-stage in a gig, the cushions 
‘ of which were of aft aggressive yellow, but one* ^yhich _ 
■^as a striking contrast to her black hair and ivory-white 
skin. Quite apart, however, from her indisputable 
beauty, I h^d reason to watch this conspicuous ®aps- 
woman, for no sootier Had she cotfie to the landing-stage 
than the man in the velvet coat went to her assistance, 
and taking a number of bags and baskets from the boat, 
accompanied Jier up the village high street, and !jo carrietl 
her from my view. 

Here then, thought J, is the end of my master}'. . The 
'man had been wafting for the return of his wife, when I, 
with preposterous conceit, plumed myself that he had 

been looking to speak with me. What creatures of ideas 

• • 

we are ! And wh^n I reflected upon it, certainly it was 
monstrous absurd to think that owe man should wish to 
watch another tailing to catch fish through a long sum- 
mer’s afternoon. Indeed, 1 laughed heartily at myself 
as the maid set my dinner, and I put my creel and rod 
upon the piano Tune puts everything upon the piano in a 
Thames village) before daring the very substantial, if 
rural, repast served to me. 

One dines up river as most people know', in semi- 
public stale. Loafers, loiterers, fruit-filers, boytmcn — 
till these congregate near the open window, and discuss^ 
verbally the dishes which the diner discusses more sub- 
stantially* Custom so stales us that this publicity in n<* 
way interferes with our pleasure. I have so long 
Jearncd to tolerate the presence before my casement of 
•oarsman, pedlar, and even the less welcome bargee, that 
these now' are almost as salt to my appetite. And for 

• 

the matter of that, <jn the evening of which I am writing, 
the crowd was less than usual, being composed of one 
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vendor of fruit, thx*cc men in obviously Chcapside 
^•blazers, and an old woman who sold boot-lac.es,and dis- 
cussed the weather with me th rough 4 tlie casement at one 
.and the same time. She was such a merry old soul, and 
gaVe me so much of her history and of that of her son, 
whp was “ lightin’ for his Quane and counthry ” in a , 
place which she could hot mind herself of, that I fqrgot 
the ridiculous romance Of the velvet-coated man, and 
even his existence, until of a sudden he presented him- 
sdlf, no longer watching me upon the? bridge, but-stand- 
ing at the casement, an«,i asking to be admitted. 

“ I’m most horribly sorry,” said he, “ to intrude upon 
you at your dinner, but my train leave's for town in ten 
minutes, and I particularly wa'it,«3’0ur opinion upon 
something which they tell me you know piore about than 
any man in England." 

“By all means,” said I. “But yopr estimate of my 
opinion is hopelessly flattening ; iv concerns jewels, 1 
suppose ? " * 

“ Exactly,” said he ; “ and 1 shall be under very large' 
\ obligations to you if you will tell me" whether two ‘ 
emeralds I have in my pocket are of any value, and if 
so, where would <be the best place to dispose of them ? ” 
He took a little paper box iron? his coat, and laid it 
near to my plate. « I saw that it was a box which had , 
contained tabloids of nitro-glyeerine (a drug prescribed 
for diseases of the heart) ; and that it had been sold by a 
uhemist of the name of Benjamin Wain, whose <shop was 
. in <he High Street at Reading. These things 1 observed 
with my intuitive ' habit of grasping detail, learnt in 
long contention with rogues ; and then forgot diem as 
fhe man opened a screw of tissue paper, and I beheld 
*” two of the linest emeralds I have seen- during my career. 
The stpnes were perfectly matched, of a rich velvety, 
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but brilliant colour, and came, I did not doubt alter my 
first sijjht of them, from the Upper Orinoco or from** 
Columbia. Their weight I judged to be abflifl: five 
carats each,' and I knew that if they were without a. 
flaw, which very few emeralds are, they would be wotth 
fifteen hundred pounds at a very low estimate. All Jhis 
passed through mV mind like ^ flash ; but with admira- 
tion of the gems, which brought covetousness in ite path, 
there came at once the other thought — what is this man 
doing here with tlfese stones, and how comes jt that he 
can carry’them and yet be unconscious of their value*.-' 
But this I endeavoured to conceal, and waited for him 
to speak. 

“Well,”* said he^if^LT a pause, “do you find much the 
matter with th^m ? ’’ 

“ I should waiu.my glass to see,” said I with caution; 
“the light is tailing, and my cyfts are not as good as 
they were.” 

. “ \ou mean a magnifying glass, I suppose? ” said he, 

‘ producing a lens from his pocket. “Well, I happen to 
have one.” 

Why it was 1 cannot tell you, but this trifling circum- 
stance I marked down in my mind # as my. first sound 
cause of suspicion against him. .Perhaps T coupled it 
•with that spontaneous distrust which l felt whan first he 
spoke, for the very softness of his voice was obviously 
assumed ; and now that I saw him near to me, 1 did not 
fail to native that the velvet coat was much worn, and the 
rowing’ club tie he wore frayed beyond respectability v 
■ But J^took his lens, and, having examined the stones 
long and critically under it, I found them to be without 
flaw or blemish. Then I gave him my opinion. . 

“ They are line* stuff,” said I ; do you happen to** 
know where they come from ? ” 
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I looked him full in the face whfcn I spoke, and ob- 
’ served a slight drawing of the line's above his mouth. 

When 'he answered me 1 was sure /hat he had thought 
■ out a lie — and with -effort. < 

*“ I believe they come from Salzburg,” he stammered; 

“ «it least I have heard so.” 

‘‘That could not p&ssiblv be,*’ sifldtl; “the \yorst 
ementfds we have are tilt; best product of that mine. I 
fancy they are from Venezuela." 

r “Ah, that’s the place,” said he, “ I* remember it now, 
’but I’ve a wretched head for geography.” * 

While he said this the train to London steamed out of 
the railway station, which is not ^-stone's throw from* 
the inn, and he, forgetful olrhis u^le.to me, sat watching 
it unconcernedly. 1 had discovered him,in a second lie, 
and I waited to entrap him to a thiVdpVith the practised 
pleasure of a cross-exftmincr. f - • 

“ Do you sell these sltfrics lor* yourself or as an 
agent?” 1 asked, assuming some 'authority as‘J loll 
surer of him. His hesitation in answering was merely 
momentary, but it was enough for my purpose. 

“For myself,” said he; and then with ckimsy mal- 
adroitness .he added, “They were lelt r to me bv my 
father, and I have never had tl?e heart to ofler them 
to any one. I’ll tell you what, though; if you’ll give 
pic a thousand pounds for the pair, you shall keep 
them.” i 

I 

• “ That’s a long price,” said 1 ; “ and if you don’t mind 
# the suggestion, my dinner’s getting cold.” 

I had spoken thus with the design of putting him off; 
but he was undisguisedly an ill-bred man, am' I saw 
that I could have bought the emeralds from him for live 
r ‘ hundred pounds. » My hint — if such you could call it — 
fell upon deal ears ; and he, seeming not to hear it, con- 
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tinucd to argle-bargle, but betraying himself in every 

word he said. • '* 

• • # 

“Come, now,” Be cried, “you don’t want to *be lia'rd 
, upon me ; give me a cheque for live hundred, and send 



11 11K RUblC Ul* SUDUr.M.Y KRUM 11 IS C1IA1K, AN # l> 11 AVINU MADE A DUNUL1MO 
0 l'ARCKl- UK HIS JEWELS, WENT OFF T.Y HIMSELF.” 

the balance to FJrighton in a week if you iind them as 
good as you think. That’s a fair oiler, isn’t it i ” 

“The offer is* fair enough,” said* I; “.but you forget 
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that I did not come here to buy emeralds. I am in 
‘Pangbourne to catch chub, as you saw this afternoon.” 

I’in flfraid I can’t agree to that,” 1, he replied with a 
laugh ; “ I did not see you catch chub this afternoon — 1« 
saw you miss three.” 

“The bait was f*oor,” J said meaningly ; “/ish are as 
canny ns men, and don’t take pretty tltfnes if they thjnk 
there’s n hook in them.” * 

This 1 gave him with such a stare that he rose up 
suddenly lpom his chair, and, having *made«a bungling 
parcel of his jewels, wept oil' by himself. l'ie had to 
pass my window as he left the inn, and as he crossed 
the road J called after him, saying,—^ 

>l You’ll be losing your train to Ljbn/Jon.” 

“ Be d d to that ! ” said he ; and with such a salute 

he turned the angle of the road, And*' I lost sight of 
him. • * • 

But I thought much of his emeralds through the night, 
both in my walk across the old wooden bridge to Whit- 
church, when the river lay dark and gloomy with the 
sough of the breeze in the reeds and se^ge-grass ; and 
again as 1 lay in the old wooden “ best-bed ” o£ the inn, 
and contemplated 4he “ sampler ” which bore witness to 
the energy of one Jane. Atkins, whose work it was. By 
what change had the man found me out ? Whence came 
his seedy clothes and his jewels? Who was the pretty 
woman who had gone up from Ihe hard with him ? He 
ha/1 come by the stones fraudulently, of course ; And the 
case been different he would have sent them to London 
to a house of substance, and there got his price for |.hcm. 
At one time I felt that it lay upon me to advise the 
police in Reading of the offer I had received ; at another, 
(here came some regret for the stones, and at the manner 
of his departure. The season had been one of emeralds. 
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I could have sold the pair he had for some profit, and, as- 
my greed told me, I could have bought them cheap. At ** 
‘the end of It I fell "asleep to dream that I rotVed to 
tyapledurham in an emerald boat, and that a man with . 
emerald eyes steered me abominably. 

On the nejt day, quite early in the morning, I set out 
in a # dogcart for Reading, haviitg a rendezvous with 
Barisbroke at the Kcnnet’s mouth, whence we ware Jo 
start for a day’s sport upon that lish-breeding river, 
ftfy drive took me by the old Bath-road, turning to the 
left midway lip the village street ; but I had hot gone* 
very far upon the Reading-road before I sj^w the hand- 
some woman — tlie wife, as I assumed, of the velvet- 
coated man— now dress'd with exceeding poorness, and 
carrying a heavy bag towards the biscuit town. At 
this point the sun»f>e;ft early upon the sandy way with 
a shimmer of white and misty light, which promised 
great heat of th*e forenoon ; there was scarce a quiver 

o£ wind in the woods to the left of me, and I did not 
» • „ 

doubt that walking was a great labour. Yet, when I 
-‘'reined-in the cob, and asked the woman, if at least I 
might not carry her bag to Reading and leave it for her, 
she thanked me somewhat curtly 1 thought, ant * evi- 
dently resented any nqjice of her 'difficulty. It occurred 
*to mv, as 1 drove on, that the man, wJjo had b(;en with 
her on the previous day, had really left by the last train, 
for. London ; but when I came into Reading, and was 
about to tyoss the High Street, to reach Earleigh, I sa\\i 
the name Benjamin Wain superscribed above a little 
chemise’s shop, and I stopped at onde. I know that a 
‘county tradesman will gossip like a fishwife; and I 
asked the man for some preparation which he could not^ 
possibly find in the pharmacopoeia, and*so began to feel ** 
my ground. 
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44 You're well ahead of the times here,” said I, looking 
at his show-case, which was woefully destitutc # of drugs. 
" 4 I shouldn’t have thought that ^ou'd be asked for’ 
tabloids in a place like Reading.’ 1 * 

• 44 Oh, but we are,” said he readily ; 44 it's a wonderfully 
advanced town Is Reading — you won't get much in Re- 
gent Street which is not here, f’ve fivqd in Reading all 
njy life — and seen changes, sir, indeed 1 have ! ” 

“You know most of the people then?” said I, whh 
n purpos f e. 

* “Ay,” said he, 44 1'v^ born and buried a Tnany, so to 
speak ; seen, children grow to men and women, and men 
and women grow to children — ysm "wouldn’t think if 
perhaps ! ” 

44 No,” said I, 44 you don’t show it; but^your reputation, 
if I may say so, goes beyond this f>laj*\ 1 was in Pang- 
bourne yesterday, where a tall, yellow-haired man was 
speaking of you ; who is Ik , I wonder ? ” 

“A tall, yellow-haired man!” hi* exclaimed, putting 
his linger in the centre ol his forehead as if in aid ol 
memory; 44 1 didn’t know there were^tich in Reading* 

A tall, yellow* — let me see, now ” 

44 You sold him some tabloids of nitra-glycerine ; per-, 
haps that will help to "his identification ? ” said J. 

44 Ah, # now 1 lyjiow you're wrong,” said he ; 44 there’s 
only one man within live miles of here v r ho uses that 
stuff, and he hasn’t got yeljpw hair — ha, ha, he hadn’t 
€ got any at all.” e 

’ , 44 Who is he ? ” I asked with growing curiosity. 

44 Why, old Jabez Ladd, the miser, out at Yore Park; 
he takes that stuff for his heart, sir. Wonderful weak 
heart he has, too ; but he hasn’t got yellow hair — no, I 
•* may say with conviction that he ha$ no hair at all.” 

1 had learnt afl I'necded, for the mere mention of the 
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name Jabez Ladd tvas sufficient for me. At the man’s 
words ^ whole freshet of ideas seemed to rush to rny* 
mind. 1 had knowft the miser for years as one? pf the. 
hardest jewel buyers in the country; 1 had sold him- 
thousands of pounds’ worth of stuff; 1 had heard file 
strangest traditions of his astounding meanness* ynd 
self-denial. They* even said lhaf he forbade himself a 
candle after dusk, and that hts fare was oatmowl swid 
brown bread ; while he lived in a house which would 
not huA'c bees a p<JOr retreat J'or a millionaire. This*I 
knew, butt he words of the apothecary had made otheT 
things clear to me — one, that the yellow-htvired m;in had 
‘ got "his emeralds m .•* box which must have come from 
Ladd’s house, sincujiejalone* in the neighbourhood took 
tabloids of nitroglycerine ; another, that the man’s very 
shabbiness and <*} vious shuffling pointed very strongly 
to the conclusion that he should lift watched. 

Of these things w*ts 1 suie as 1 met Rarisbroke, and I 
turned them over irt my mind often during the moderate 
"sport of the forenoon, and after. Not that 1 had any 
troublesoipe friendship for Ladd, who was no sort of a 
man to think about ; j*ct 1 could not forget that he was 

a buyer, and il'seemed both wise and likely to be pro- 

• • 

litable to warn him.. Possibly I had reared a fine 
‘superstructure of suspicion upon a piere llimsy basis 
of prejudice; but in any case 1 could do no harm, J 
thpught, and might even sell the old scoundrel a parcel 
of jewels jn the attempt. 1 1 is house, as l then knew, lay 
over by*the hills of Caver sham ; and 1 remembered tba*t 
. 1 eoul^ take it by a circuitous route "which would bring 
’ me to Pangbourne, after I had passed through Maple- 
durham and Whitchurch. In the end, I resolved at leasj 
to see the old may ; and when 1 had dined at a ridicu- 
lously early hour with Barisbroke, I crossed the river bj 
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the white bridge, and in thirty minutes I was at the gate 
' of Yore Hull. 

* • • • * 

I ajn no archaeologist, and have pn exceedingly poor 

eye for a building ; but my first impression of this hail 
whs a pleasing one. It is true that the wcoden gate of 
thg drive was broken down, and the gardenJand beyond 
it nothing but a tangle of swaying* gsass, thistle* and 
undergrowth, preparing* one for poor things to come; 
but the house itself was a massive and even a grand 
Efttempt gt a towered and battlemeitled structure, buflt 
In stout stone with Norman windows, and tITe pretence 
of a .keep, wjiich gave strength to its air of antiquity. 
When I came near to it, 1 saw that many of the gar- 
goyles had fallen from the .roof (tf Jiie left wing, which 
seemed to be unfinished, and the parapet was broken 
away and decaying above the pdrcji* while — and this 
was even more singular — there did not 1 seem a single 
curtain to the house. It was now upon the hour of 
seven, and a glimmer of sunlight shining redly upon the 
latticed casements lit up the facade with a greater 
brilliance than one looks to see out of Italy. There were 
rooks circling and cawing in the great elms b3 T the moat 
which ran jround three sides of the house; I could hear 
the baying of a hound in the coutfyard by the stables — 
but of man or wojnan I saw nothing, though 1 rang the' 
great bell thrice, and birds lied from the eaves at the 
clatter, and the rabbits that bad sported by the thicket 
disappeared in the warren. # 

•Some minutes after the third ring, and when X was 
preparing to drive bif and leave Jabez Ladd to l^is own. 
affairs, the stable door opened, and a girl cgme out, 
dressed, it seemed to me, curiously in a smart white 
1 frock ; but with untidy hair, though piuch of it ; and an 
exceedingly 'pretty face, which had been the prettier for 
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a little scouring. The creature had great dark eyes like 
ji grisctte of Bordeaux ; and when she saw me, stood 
swaying upon her feet, and laughfti$ as she bit? at her 

apron-strings, as though my advent was tin exceedingly 

•> 

humorous thing. Then she said, — 

“ Is it Mr. Ladd you’re wanting?” 

Ttold her that it was, 

“ You’ll not be a county, man ? ” she asked. 

“ I’m from London,” said 1, “ and my name is BernanJ 
Sijtton Tell Mr. Ladd that I’ll not keep him live 
njinutes.”.* , 


“There’s no need,” said she, simpering again; “he’s 
been a-bed since the milk.” 

“ In bed ! ” cried I amazed. 

* “Yes,” said she, “ it’s over late'for company; but if 
ye’ll write something Ml run up wiljl'it; the house- 


keeper’s away sick.” 9 ' # 

She seemed to think that ajl this \^aS a j good joke, and 
wondered, I doubt not, that I did pot simper at her 
again. I was on the very point of whipping up the nag', 
and leaving such a curious household, when one of the 
landing windows went up with a creak, anu Ladd him- 
self, with a muffler round his throat, was visible. 

“What d'ye witnt in my grounds?” he roared. 
‘Here, you hussy, what are ye chattering there for?-- 
thought Twas asleep did ye- -ha ! ” 


“Good evening, Mr. Ladd,” said I, quietly; “I’m 
sorry, but I appear to have disturbed you. I’ve a word 
for your ear if you’ll come down.” • - v 

• “Hullo,” cried he,, in his cpacked and piercing voice ; 
“ why it’s you, is it ? egad, I thought you wcA the 


butcher! What’s your business? — I’pr. biding in bed, 
.ah you can see.” 

• r 

“I can’t shout,” ?.;aitl I, “ and my business is private.” 
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“ Won’t it wait ? ” he snarled. “ You haven’t come to 
sell me anythin# ? ” 

“ I don’t sell stud' mi ‘ the street,” said 1 ; “ come,, down? 
apd I’ll talk to you. But if you don’t want to hear — 
well, #0 to bed.” 

His curiosity got the better of him at.. this point, and 

* * r 

he snapped out the woin-Is, “ I’m com in# down,” and then 
disappeared from the window. But he had no intention 
of. open in# the front door, as I found presently, when of 
a Sudden he appeared at a casement upon the grount} 
lloor, and resumed the conversation. - iP 

“You’re not asking after my health,” said he, “but 
f 11 let you know that I’m eat up with cold ; can ye have 

done with it straight off? ’’ 

' . 1 

“ Yes,” said 1, leaning over from the dog-cart to spare 
my voice. “ Dd ; ypu know a tall Inan with yellow hair 
who’s got t two emeralds to sell ? ” , 

At these words nijj.face whitened in the sunlight, and 
he opened his great, mouth as though to speak, but no 
sound came. Then quickly he drew a small box from 
his pocket, such as 1 had seen in the hands of the velvet- 
coated man, and took a tabloid from it. 

“I’ll be about letting you in,” said he, as he went to 
shut down the casement. • 

But 1 said, “I think not, there’s a drive of five miles 
'to AVhitchurch before me, and this horse trips.”' 

“ For the love of God,” cried he, suddenly putting ofi 
all* self-restraint, “ don’t go till I’ve heard you — man, my 
lift^prary depend upon it ! ” 

' “ T low’s that? ” said I. , 

“ I’m* going to tell you,” said he; “and if ye’ll stay, 
we’ll crack a bottle of port together.” 

He had whetted my curiosity now ; and presently I. 
heard him nagging at the pretty girl who had lirst 
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greeted me. After that he threw the stable door wide 
•open, and dressed only, as I could see, in a loose dress- 
ing-gown and a pair of carpet slijfplrs, he 'led tfic horse ■ 
'to a stall that had the half of a roof'; crying to the mai^ 
to*get her down to the house of a man he named, there 
to teg a feed of vorn and the loan of a boy. % But while 
he*was doing it, he shivered inlessgntly, and seemed' 
eaten ^p with fear. 

“ You appear to think that I’m putting up with you,” 
said I, when I heard his orders ; “ these’s nq need to look 
after the nag — I sha’n’t be here ten minutes.”* 

“ Not ten minutes ! ” lie exclaimed, still with quaver- 
ing voice. “Oh, but you will — when 'you’ve heard 'my* • 
talk. Would you see me murdere,d ? ” 

I did not answer, being in the main amused at his 
attempts to get the h*orse out of. tha trap, and par- 
ticularly to unbuckle the very stiff belly-band. , The girl 
had gone tripping^off with, herself t?) the village as I 
thought ; but though at that time I had no intention of 
staying beyond an hour with him, I unshafted tKe* 
animal myself, and tethered the beast to the rickety < 
manger, throwing my own rug across his loins; then I 
followed Ladd jthrough a black and t smoke- washed 
kitchen to a ding^ apartment near the hall, and, the 
place being shuttered, he kindled a comrfion paraffin • 
lamp, which might heave cost a shilling, but would have 
tSecn dear at two. 

ff 

I’ll be getting the port,” said he, easting a wistful 
look at me in the hope, perhaps, that i should decline tjis 
•invitation to a glassy “ you’ll^not mind refreshment after • 

a 

your drive?” 

“ Thanks ; you may be sure I won’t,” said I ; and while 
►tie was gone fumbling down the passage, I saw that his 
dining-room -had *onVe teen a tine apartment, oak- 
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panelled, and spacibus ; and that ancestors, whose rubi- 
cund jqjvls spoke # of “ two-bottle ” men, now # seemed* 
to survey the economy below with agony unspeak- 
able. l'or the rest, there was little in the room but. 
depressing Victorian chairs in mahogany, and a piano 
with a high back, sych as our grandmothers played 
upon. 

When Ladd came back, he had a bottle in his hand.. I 
smiled openly when I saw that it was a pint ; but he 
decanted it with a fine show of generosity, an^l pushiifg 
a glass to tne, took up the matter which interested him 
at once. . * 

‘‘Where did ye see my nephew ? " he asked, while I 
sipped the wine ivylh satisfaction; “it’ll have been in 
London, pet haiys?’’ 

“I saw him— -if he was your nephew- at Pangbourne 
last nighf," sain F ; “he had a pit'tty woman with him, 
and wanted to sell rte two emeralds." 

‘.“That must have been the wile he married in San 
Francisco," cried he, “but she has no sinecure, you 
didn’t Jiear that I paid his passage abroad last spring 

after he’d* robbed me of a thousand Well, and it 

was emeralds lit' wanted to sell vqu? ” • 

“ Two of the linesV<l have ever seen," said I, “ and 
matching perfectly." 

The import of the emeralds had evidently been lo^f 
upon him until this time ; but now of it sudden he realised 
that he might be concerned in the business, and his 
‘•gluition was renewed. “ I wonder what emeralds they 
were?* he asked as if of himself; fhen turning tome, 
he exclaimed, “Will you come up stairs with me a 
minute ? ” 

lie did not wait J'or me to .answer, but led. the tvay up 
bare stone steps to it landing off’ which there led two 
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long passages ; and in a big and not 'uncomfortable bed- 
'Voom he, showed me three safes, one a little one, which 

!• I» 

he opened, and took therefrom a case containing seven 
•emeralds of a size and quality apparently similar to the 
two I had seen at Pangbourne. Hut when he gave them 
to me to examine I saw at once that live of' 1 them were 
genuine and two were false. 

“Well,” said he, after I had looked at them long and 
closely, “ how do you like them ? ” 

°“I like them well enough,” said I ; “at least,- 1 like 
five of them, but the other two are glass ! ” 

At * this he cried, “ Oh, my God ! ” and clutched the 
stones from me with the trembling lingers of a madman. 
\Vhen he had seen their for himself— being judge 
enough to follow me in my conclusions — he began to 
roar out oaths and complaints most pitifully, cursing his 
nephew as I have never heard a man c'ursed 'before or 
since. In my endeavour td* calm ‘him, I asked how it 
could possibly be that this fellow he feared had got 
access to his safe ; but he poured out only an incoherent 
tale, begging me to send for the police, then not to leave 
him, then falling to prophecy, and declaring that he 
would be murdered be'ore the month whs out. It was 
altogether the most moving sigh' 1 have ever seen — 
pointing < strongly to the conclusion that the man . was 
mad; and, in fact, where his jewels were concerned, 
sanity was not his strong point. 

By-and-by he got sullicient reason to tell me that he 
had the administration of some of his nephew’s p'roj^y, 
and that in his work he had lirst fallen foul of a man, 
headstrong, vindictive, by no means honest, and,- in some 
•‘moods, dangerous. Yet, even knowing his relative's 
character and the threats he had urg'od against him, he 
could 'not tell how the safe was broken, or by what 
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means the emeralds had gone. He was not even aware 
that hij nephew was in England ; and I had Jieen thtf 
first to bring intelligence of his coming. I asleep him, 
jiaturally, if these two stones represented the whole ot. 
his loss, and at that he fell off again to his raving, hut 
took two keys of the Jargcr safes from' 'a secret drawer 

in the smaller «is 1 could see ; and began to pour upon 

• • 

the faded bed-cover a wealth of treasure whiclt might 
have bought a city. Here were rubies of infinite per- 
fection, diamonds* set in a hundred shapes, ropes \>f 
pearls, boxes of opals, bracelets c of every known patterfx, 
rings scarce tojic numbered, aigrettes, •nedCfcltTcs — in 
"short, such a stupendous show that the dark and dingy 
bedroom was lighted with wondrous light, a myriad ra^s 
Hashing up frotn the bed, until the whole place seemed 
touched with a wand, and changed to a chamber of a 
thousand»colotii s. Before the be<> of jewels the old man 
stood chattering and moaning ; now bathing, as it were, 
i>n the gems, now letting them ripple over his hands, or 
addressing tender endearments to them ; or clutching 
them with nervous avidity as though he feared even 
my companionship. 

In the midst «f this strange sgene, and while we were 
both held spellbound J»y the wondrous vision of wealth, 
a sudden exclamation drew the misen from hisj employ- 
ment. It came from the girl who had been sent to tfye 
village, she now standing in the doorway of the bed- 
room, aqd crying, “Oh, good Lord!” as she saw the 
o'Jicifcf’bf the gems. But Ladd turned upon her at • the 
. wot'ds # and grasped her by the wrist%, crying out as he 
had cfU'd when first ho knew that he was robbed. 

. “ You hussy,” he hissed, bending her by the arms, 
backward almost .to the floor ; “ what’do ypu watch me 
for ? What do you mean by coming Iffere ? Where are 
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the emeralds you have stolen? Tell fne, wench ; do you 
"hear? ^'ell me, or I shall hurt you ! # ” 4 . 

He Jjeld her in so lirm a grasp tha't I feared she would 
.suffocate, and went to pull him off; at which action hq 
turned to cry out against me ; but the anger had played 
uponrhim so that he fainted suddenly all across the bed, 
and amongst the jewels?. t The girl, whom he had fouced 
uppn the lloor, now rose impudently, and slid, — 

“ Did ye ever see the like of him ? — but I’ll make him 
pay for if ! Oh, you needn’t look, lie’s that way often. 
Pie’ll come to in a minute ; but he won’t find ine in the 
house io-ffionow — wages or no wages.’’ 

“ Do what you like,” I cried to her angrily, “ but 
don’t chatter. Have you got any brandy in the house ? ” 
“Brandy! and for him! ’’said she, arranging her 
dress which he had torn ; “ is it me that should be run- 
ning for it? Not if I know it ; brandy, i like that ! ” 
“Then leave the room,” 'I exclaimed imperatively; 
and with that she went off, banging the door behind her, 
and I was alone with the man and his jewels. 1 think 
it was the strangest situation I have ever kpovn. Some 
thousands of pounds’ worth of gems lay scattered upon 
the coverlet, upon the sheets, and even upon the carpet. 
Ladd himself lay like the iigure upon a tomb, white and 
motionless; there* was only the light of a common 
paraffin lamp ; and three parts of the room lay in dark- 
ness. My first thought was for the man’s life, and 
remembering that I had a flask in my pocket, I forced 
brandy between his clenched teeth, and laid him’-'fpit 
upon his back. In hi few moments there was a percep- 
tible, though very quick beat of his pulse, and alter that, 
, . *when he had taken more of the spirit, he opened his 
eyes, and endeavoured to raise himself ; but I forbade 
him roughly, and gathering up his gems I bundled them 
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in the greater safe,* and turned the key upon them. He, 
howevcj, watched me with glazing eyes, scarce being* 
able, for lack of ’strength, to utter a word ; 0 but fie 
jpotioned for me to give him the key, and this he placed, 
under the pillow of his bed, and fell presently int6 a 
gentle sleep, which wjis of good omen." • 

I .should mention that it was now full dark outside, 
and, as I judged, about the hour of ten. I had got the 
naan’s jewels into his safe for him, and he was sleeping ; 
b*ut where the bewitching little hussy was # I did not 
know ; or*what was the value, of the old man’s fears 
about his nephew. It was clear to me, howevrrpThat he 
‘had been robbed, probably by the immediate agency of 
the girl who actcc^ as his servant ; and it was equally 
obvious that 1 hacf no alternative but to stay by him, 
even if prospect *of probable business in the future had 
not moved me c o clo so. An inspection of his room by 
the flickering light #f the lamp disclosed to me a small 
dressing-room leading from it, this containing a sofa; 
"and when I had quite assured myself that my patient, as 
I those tp regard him, slept easily, and that his pulse 
was no logger intermittent nor faint, 1 took my boots off 
and lay down hpon the hard horsehair antiquity which 
was to serve me for bed. Strange to say, in half an hour I 
fell into a dreamless sleep, for f was jjeavy with fatigue, 
and had walked many hours upon the Kennctt’s bank; 
but when I awoke, the room was utterly dark, and *thc 
screams pf a dying man rang in my cars. 8 

Ta moments of emergency one’s individuality asserts 

itself in curious actions. I am somewhat stolid, and a* 

• • 

poor Subject lor panics, and I remember on this par- 
ticular occasion that my first act was to draw on my . 
boots with deliberation, and even to turn jn the tags 
carefully before I struck a match, andPgot a sight, of the 
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scene which I remember so well though many months 
feave passed since its happening. When I had .light, I 
found ^add standing by the door of his large safe, which 
was open, but there was a deep crimson stain upon his 
shift, and he no longer had the voice to scream. In 
fact, he was dyiiig then; and presently he ‘fell prone 
with a deep gasp, and I knew that he ifras dead. In «the 
saipe instant a black shadow, as of a man, passed 
between me and the flicker of the light; and as the 
m&tch went out the door of the chamber swung upon its 
hinges, and the assassin passed from the room.*- 

NowpLwId had scarce fallen before I was in the dark 
passage, listening with great tension of the ear for a' 
sound of the hiding man’s footstep. But the 'place was 
as still as the grave ; and then there came upon me the 
horrid thought that the fellow lurked witk me about the 
room’s door, and presently would serve me as he had 
served the other. Cold witk fear at the possibility, I 
struck a match, and advanced along the passage, using 
half a box of lucifcrs in the attempt. At the corner I 
came suddenly upon a cranny; and as the light died 
away, two gleaming eyes shot up glances to mine, and 
a man sprang out flashing a blade in the* air, but rush- 
ing past me, and fleeing like the wind towards the 
southern wing — thp unfinished one. So swift did he go 
that I saw nothing of his face, and it seemed scarce a 
moment before I heard a dooi: open, and another great 
cfy, followed by a splashing of water and utter .silence. 

‘This second cry took, I think, what little nerve"! had 
left ; and while the echo of it w T as still in the passages 
my last match went out. The place was now*, 'olack 
t .with unbroken darkness ; every step that I took ap- 
peared to reach mysterious stairs and. to send me stag- 
gering ; but at last! a sudden patch of moonlight from a 
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corner encouraged me to go on, and «I reached the spot 
fcWherc the man had disappeared. At that point a door 
creaked* and banged upon its hinges** but the Avhite light ' 
'coming through 'it saved me from the fate of him whp 
had gone before. It showed me at a glance that the 
door ' was built in a side of the unfinished wall of the 
wing, and that the man, who evidently had mistaken it 
for thjj entrance to the "back staircase, which I saw a 
few feet further on, had crashed down fifty feet into the 
rpoat below, carrying, as I supposed* his plunder, in his 

t 

hands. Then I knew the meaning of the gurgling cry 
and thy-Tkorrid thud , and terror seemed to strike me to 
my very marrow 

IIow I got out of the house I do not know Vo this day. 

't hrice I made a circuit of winding corridors only to 
find my sell' again before the roor.; whence Ladd’s body 
lay in the circle of moonlight which t(ie window focused 
upon the safe; thrice! reached docks' which seemed to 
give access to the yard ; but led only into gloomy shut- 
tered chambers where curious shapes of the yellow rays' 
came through the dusty crevices. At last, Jtowevef, I 
reached the frowsy kitchen, and the yard, apd stood a 
minute to breathp the chill night air, anil to think what . 
was to be done ; aV hither first to go ; to whom to appeal. 
The whine of a voice from the stable seemed to answer 
me. I entered the roofless shanty, and there found the 
davk-eyed girl sitting upon a .rotting garden roller, and 
quivering in every limb. She too Avas dressed ready 
tb accompany the man Avho then lay in the moat, I did 
1 not doubt; but at -the lirst sight of me she started up. 
Avith blanched face, and clinging to me she cried,.- 1 — 

“Take me away; oh, my God, take me away from 
it ! ” and rather incoherently she muttered that she was 
innocent, arid protested it in a score of phrases. X saw 
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a flush of dawn-light upon her babyish face as she 
spoke, and it occurred to me when I was putting theu 
horse to the dogcart'tliat she was unmistakably prettV, 
|jnd that her customary occupation was not that of a*, 
housemaid. But I only said to her, — 

“ Keep anything ypu have to say for the police. I 
am # going to f«tcR them.” And with that I drove off, 
and the last I saw of my lady showed her as $hc sat 
moaning on the straw, her hair tumbling upon her 
shoulders, and her«face buried in her hands. 

*•* * * * * % 
The trial of this woman, and her acquittai by the 
’ jufy, are well remembered in Caversham ; nor is the 
mystery of Jabcz T r add’s jewels and their disappearance 
by any means an infrequent topic for alehouses. What 
became of the* precious stones which Arthur Vernon 
Ladd, the* old i .tuft's nephew, took from the safe on the 
night he murdered «his un de, one man alone knows — 
and that is myself. The people of the town will tell 
you that the moat was dragged and drained with no re- 
sult. I myself saw the body of the murderer — the vel- 
vet-coatee], man of Pangbourne ; but although, at least, a 
couple of thousand pounds worth of jewels were missing 
from the safe, there was not one of them about him, or 
to be found upon the concrete bottom of the moat into 
which he had dropped with the blood of Ladd fresh upon 
his hands. In vain the police searched the girl— »her 
name wps Rachel Peters, she said — and her boxes?, 
equally in vain the old house was ransacked from top to 
. bottom. The thing was a biack mwtery , it was gossip* 
not eftijy for inns and beerhouses, but for the county. 
The report of it .spread even to America, and to this^ 
moment it has retrained unsolved. 

The jewels being undisco vemHle,* and Ladd .having 
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been murdered to my knowledge by his nephew, the 
«girl, Rachel Peters, was, as I have said, discharged 
She returned to the old house for* Her boxes, and imme- 
'diately disappeared from the knowledge of the county. 
Ten months later 1 saw her dancing on the stage of an 
opera house in Florida, and she wjis wearing five of the 
seven emeralds which Ladd had lo£t ! • The spectacle 
seeme^ so amazing to me *tlint I sought her out between 
the acts, and found her as full of chic and verve as »a 
Parisian sonbrette. Nor did she disguise anything from 
ipe, telling me everything over a cigarette with a relish 
and tt 4ip w» ~ kla which was astounding to see. 

“ Yes,” said she — but I give her story in plain words, ’ 
for her way of telling it is pot to be, written down — “ I 
Had known Vernon 1 .add for years. I doubt if there 
was a worse man in feurope ; but I was frightened of 
him, and I entered oldaLadd’s service fit his wish to help 
him to steal the jewels. We got a* the emeralds first 
because they were in the small safe; but we didn’t ^ 
know where the keys of the other safe were, and we put 
two sham emeralds in the case to keep the old, boy qujet 
while we worked. That night you came to .the house 
Vernon Ladd w;ys already inside, conceded behind the 
old man’s bed ; antf he watched yop open the great safe 
and spread the jewels. The mischief of it was that L,add 
woke up five minutes too soon, and caught the boy by 
tfie.throat — you know what he, got for that, for you saw 
it, ‘and you kno\v how Vernon mistook the (Joor, and 
v?eijt down in a hurry. Well, when you’d gone for the 
"police, I ran round«to the back of the house, anij what . 
should I see but the bag of jewels stuck on a ledfjfe just 
finder the landing window. He’d dropped them as he 
fell, and there they were lying so pli^in that one could 
have seen them a snife off. I just ran up and reached 
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them with my arm, but when I was in the stable again, 
and thinking of hiding them, I heard you driving up the 
'road, ancf I slipped tf/e*bag in the first thing handy — it 
w^is your own fishing creel. 

“ No, you never found them, did you ? just because 
they were hanging up^there plain for every one to # see. 
Wheji the judge discharged me at the Court, I went 
again to the house to get my box, never thinking ^o see 
the stones ; but you’d gone away without the creel, and 
it was the first, thing I touched lying in the straw of th« 
stable. You may be sure it didn’t lie there long. I’c\ 
saved up enough money for a passage to the Sfe’/es, and 
when I got here I started as an actress, as I was before, 
and I sold the things one by one. These emeralds are 
all that's left — and it you're a brick, you’ll buy them!” * 

This was her* story. She was*a clever woman, and 
having beun disc liaVged on the accusation of robbing the 
dead miser Ladu, could not .be sent to her trial again. 
Per invitation for rftc to buy the emeralds was tempt- 
ing. I had already' purchased two from the unhappy 
• lady of Pangbourne, who was married to the velvet- 
coated Verpon Ladd, and is now living in seclusion in 
.Devonshire. The other five would haye made the set 
of great value. Ladd h.ad no heirs ; if was altogether a 
nice point. I* debated it. 
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I ‘ WAS struggling heroically to force my arms through 
thc*sleeves of a- well-starched shirt, when the man 
knocked upon the door of my l>cdroom for the second 
time. I had heard him faintly Jive minutes before, when 
*my head was as far in a basin as the limitations of 
Parisian toilet-ware^ would allow it to go ; but now he 
knocked imperiously, and when I opened to him he stood 
hesitatingly wifh a foolish leer upon his lace, and that 
which he meant fot discretion upon his lips. 

“ Well,” said 1, “ what the devil do you want ? Can’t 
you see I’m dressing ? ” 

At this he looked with obvious pity for me towards 
the^baijin, but quickly recovered himself. 

“ Dame/'’ said he, with a fine Gascon accent, “ there is 
•a lady waiting for monsieur in thg salon." 

“ A lady ! ” cried I with surprise , “ who is she ? ” 
“tarn but three days in Paris,” replied he, “ and she 
is a stranger to me. If mQnsieur prefers it, I will ask 
her some questions.” . 

“ You will please do nothing of the sort ; did she give' 
her name ? ” 

• “I syem to remember that she did,' but it has escaped 
me. I* siuil 1 say that you arc engaged, and will see her 
to-morrow ; monsieur leaves Paris at nine Q’clock 
he in ? ” 

He said this with another vulgar leer, but I turned 
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round upon him fiercely, for I hud Begun lo bfush whut 
“is left o/ my hair. 

“ "YJou impudent poltroon ! ” exclaimed I ; “ leave the 
• • 

. room instantly, and tell the lady that I will be With h*r 
in five minutes.” 

Ah,” said lie, “ it is like that then ? Very good ; I 
shall safeguard your interests ; trust ill me. Maj* I be 
permitted lo light the candles ? ” 

He said this with a line eye to the bill ; but I sent him 
dway affer some display of tempdV, and finished my 
dressing quickly, wondering all the time who'thc woman 
was, and * what she wanted of me. .Although I have 
lived in Paris nigh as much as in London, I have 
cultivated few acquaintances ther # e. other than those 
arising in the path of business. The domestic side of 
Parisian life has never appealed* to me; I am equally 

callous to the vaunted attractions of 'the disnf.il halls of 

'■ * 

light and twaddle with \v*nich ttte foreigner usually 
boasts acquaintance. It was, therefore, not only wjfq 
profound surprise, but also with a piquant curiosity, 
that I fell to speculating upon the identity of my .visitor, 
and the mission which brought her to me. • 

At the tftne of ‘this occurrence I had bedn in the French 

« 

capital for one week, being carriedrtherc by file announce- 
ment of Jhe sale of the Countess Boccalini’s jewels. After 
jny usual custom, I had engaged rooms in the little Hotel 
dqTlard, which is almost the neighbour of the Grand Hotel, 
and had passed the week in the haggling and disputation 
which are the salt of life to a jeweller. The result was 
the purchase of a* superb necklace of brilliants, which* 
subsequently I sold here for nine thousand pouncls, and 
of a quantity of smaller stones, and bf chrysoprase, tfe« 
gem which js now becoming exceedingly fashionable in 
London. But on ‘the night of which I am writing, my 
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trading *was done, 'and a ridiculous promise to go to the 

Opera Ball alone kept me in Paris. How the promiSb 

came to be given to my friend Tussal I cannot remem- 

• • 

i>er ; but he had assured me that the ball was the event 
of April, and that my education would remain imperfect 
until I had gazed upon the spectacle of calicote ^ind 
flaneurs rioting in the great # house which Gamier de- 
signed and Delaunay painted. And so pressing «vas lie, 
and so largely did I trade with him, that I yielded at 
last to his solicitations, and agreed to accept, a seat "in 
his box. • 

By the terms .of his invitation I was t<J nfeet him at 
the Grand Cafe at midnight, and thence was to proceed 
to the Opera House at half-past twelve. I had deter- 
mined to dine quietly at my owjj hotel, and afterwards 
to spend the intervening hours at the Theatre de la 
Porte St. Martin ; for which purpbse I dressed at a com- 
paratively early hoar ; and dressing, received the stifl- 
necked Gascon’s message that a lady wished to sec me. 
Yet for what purpose she came, or who she might be, I 
liad not an idea ; and I turned over a hundred theories 
in my mind as 1 descended to the little reception room 
of the hotel, and there found her sitting by thS uncovered 
table with a railway guide beforti her, but obviously 
agitated, and as obviously pretty. 

When looking back upoji the extraordinary mystery 
of -which this childish girl, was for me the centre, I hltye 
often remembered that she was one of the few French- 
women I have met who had a thoroughly English face. 
J-Ter sjjin was white and pink, untouched by that olive 
tint wffch is so prevalent in Paris ; her eyes were won- 
djously blue ; she had rich brown hair shot with golden 
tresses, which gave to the whole a magnificent lustre ; 
she was entirely free of that restless 4 gesture which is 
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the despair of a man of nerves. As I first saw-her, she 
wore a captivating apology for a bonnet, which, seemed 
to consist of a spray of jet and a hairpin ; but her hands 
.were gloved as only a Frenchwoman’s hands are, -and q 
long cloak of steel-gray cloth edged with fur, fell about 
her shoulders, yc 5 l permitted one to, see an exquisite out- 
line of figure beneath. Indeed, she made -a perfect little 
piqturCf, and her exceeding prettiness lost nothing for 
the rush of colour to her cheeks when I spoke to her. « 

“ I am Bernard Sutton,” said 1 , “ it' it is possible that 
I -can be of any service lp you, the privilege is -mine ” 

“Thank you a thousand times,” said she, speaking 
with an accent which added to the charm of her English. 

“ I have heard of you often £rom Madame Carmalovitch, 
whose husband owned the famous opal ; you were very 
kind to her ” 

“ I was exceedingly sorry for her, ’ i replied ; “ are 
you a relation of hers ? ” - 

“ Oh, no !” she exclaimed ; “I am Mademoiselle Ed ilc 
Bernier, and I live with my mother at 32, Rue Boissiere. 
You will laugh to hear why I come to yom It is about 
something you alone can advise me upon, and, of course, 
you will guess it. at once.” 

“ I won’t waste your time by being ambiguous,” said 
I, “you have conip to consult me about some jetyels; 
pray let me see them.” 

r There was no one else in tbe salon at that time, the 
lew people in the hotel being at dinner. The^ girl had, 
therefore, no hesitation in opening a bracelet-case, which 
she had carried under her cloak, and showing me a plain 
band of gold which served as a mount for a small circle 
of turquoise and an exceedingly large rose-pink topaz, 
which possessed all the lustre of a diamond. I saw at" 
once that the g6m was from Brazil, and was large 
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enough and rich enough 
to lx; worth a consider- 
. able- sum, but I have never known «/i 
hunger for the topaz myself, and rj _ 
when I had taken one look at the *jijfe 
bracelet ]» handed it+iack to her. W 
“It’s exceedingly pretty," said I, 

.“and # your stones are very good, j'j 
There? 4 s a little green at the base “ 
of the larger turquoises, but you will 
hardly match thc # topaz in Paris. Arc you seeking to 
know the value of it ? ” 
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“ I would never ask that,” she 'answered ui ckl y ; 

*“ it was, a gift from my Jiancdc , Monsieur Georges Barre, 
whom, you may know by name.” * r 
. I vow it was very bewitching to watch the rosy blush 
which suffused her cheek when she made this confession. 
Yet she spoke with the ring of pride in her tnice, and I 
replied to her encouragingly while she put her treasure 
beneath her cloak, as though she feared that other eyes 
than hers should rest even upon the case of it. ’ • 

' “ Monsjeur Barre is well known tef me by name,” said 
Is “his bust of Victor Ilugo from last year's? salon is at 
this momdnt the chief ornament of my .library. I must 
now congratulate him for the second time.” 

, At this she laughed, but tjhe rippler. died away quickly 
upon her face, and yie look of haunting fear again 
troubled her eyes. I observed that she »vas reticent in 
speaking plainly to md, and did my best* to help her out 
with it. 

“You have not yet put to me,” said J, “the precise 
question which brought you here. It concerns the brace- 
let, of course ? ” 

“ Ye — yes,” said she ; “ but I am very much* afraid you 
will laugh ht mji ^ I wanted to ask you if, in your judg- 
ment — that is, with your experience — there is any 
reason why I shotdd not wear my present at the Opera ‘ 
£all to-night ? ” , 

. Her confusion, when thus ske had unburdened herself, 
was overwhelming. She scarce dared to lift her eyes to 
mice as she spoke, and one of her hands played restlessly 
with the railway ‘guide, while the other was, closed 
firmly about her bracelet. Nor did 1, who know the 
potency of woman’s superstition in the matter of their^ 
jewels, feel, the touch of a desire to- draw amusement 
from her dilemma 1 ! 
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1 Coma,” said I, with all the gentleness of voice I could 
commfmcl ; “ you have been reading something silly. 
The topaz is the cmtrtcm of iidelity, it is also a traditional 
(jure for indigestion. In other words, fhe ancients were", 
wise enough to know that love and good cooking dre 
not so far apart after ^ill. Wear your jewel at the ppera 
by git means, .'widVegard it as an antidote to the confetti 
you will consume.” 

•Slit; heard me thus far with a restrained smile upon 
her face, and indeed, she half rose as though to end the 
interview ^ but the evidence of fpar was still about h^r 
eyes, and there was the note of unsatisfied questioning 
in her voice when she said, — 

“ I was sure you, would tell me that — but I am keeping 
you from your dinner, and have already troubled you 
too much I leal.’* 

My answer to this appeal was do close the door of the 
salon, which hall be*n open during our interview, and to 

draw a chair close to hers. 

• • 

“ Mademoiselle Bernier,” said T, “ the most impor- 
tant part, of the intelligence you meant to bring to me 
remains unspoken. Let me encourage you to tell me 
everything freely, and lx; assured thjll without your 
express permission nothing you m«y*say will be remem- 
bered by me.” 

“Thank you, very much,” she said quietly, evidently 

• • 
r(x>*ainin# complete confidynre ; “but I have nothin# \p 

conceal. ,A week ago, Monsieur Barre gave me tfiik 
bracelet with the stipulation that J should wear it at.the 
.ball tonight. Two days ago, l received this letter, which * 
I hesitated to show even to you, lest it should be an in- 
justice to the man i love.” t 

She passed, witli her words, a dirty kcrap of a note to 
me, the leaf of a sheet of the commonest lined scribbling 
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paper; and I read upon it, written ill very bad^Frcnch, 
the warding — 

*“ Mademoiselle. If you wear the topaz bracelet at the 
Opera Ball to-night yo'u carry death upon your arm.” e 
Thrice I read this ; and as I repeated the words, the 
third. time aloud; I saw, shaping ujxmt the simplicity of 
the girl, a mystery which seemed as' deep, and at first 
sight as unfathomable, as any as I had known. As for 
the momentary victim of it she sat watching me while J, 
all amazed, held the paper still in my hand, and did not 
hide my surprise, or, indeed, attempt to. * 

“ Mademoiselle,” said I, “ you speak to me of very deep 
matters, I fear. But, of course, you have shown this 
letter to your relatives ? ” t , 

“ I have but one relative in the world,” said she, “ my 
mother, who is a paralytic. J dare not Mention such a 
thing to her ; she would die of fear.” 

“ And you yourself have no suspicion, no faint idea -of 
the cause of such a letter as that ? ” 

“ I cannot even attempt to guess at it.” 

“There are none of your lady friends who would 
hazard a joke with you ? ” 

“ Oh, no * they, could not think of such * a joke ns that, 
and my few friends love me, 1 believe.” 

I had now begun to pace up and down the room, being 
in a very whirl of theory and conjecture. And, in truth, 
the*problem presented so many possibilities that it might 
well have troubled a man whose whole occupation was 
the. solution of mysteries. Not that I lacked any clue, 
for my knowledge, 'such as it is, of the heartburnings, 
the jealousies, and the crimes which hover ovt*r the 
possession of precious stones at once compelled me to thq 
conclusion, eUher that M. Georges Barre had been the 
victim of a previous affaire du ccettr, or that his fiancie 
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had b^n won only over trampled hopes and vain 
rivalries. In either case (the case of the woman wljo 
resented the man’s marriage, or the man who resented 
# the woman’s) was there ample warranty for sucli a letter 
as Mademoiselle Bernier had received. Yet was I* too 
slow to venture the question with her,*and did so^at last 
in,shecr pity forTher childishness. 

“ Tell me,” said I, stopping of a sudden before her, 
i l What led you to me ? ” 

“ Madame-Carraalovitch,” said she. “I went to her 
first, but «ho knew you were jn Paris, and would pot 
rest until I had consented to see you. .She »would have 
come with me, but is latterly almost always unable to 
face the night air,” 

“ You have no one else you would care to consulf in 
such si case ? f 

“ No one,” siiid she. 

“ And if you 30 to the ball to-night without your 
• bracelet ? ” 

She looked up at me with tears in her eyes when she 
answered, — 

“ Geosges would never forgive me.” 

“ Could yoU make no excuse to remain afrhome ? ” 

“ Oh, don’t ask me »to do that,’ Vhl* exclaimed pitifully, 
“ I have lived for the ball since t]ie beginning of the 
year ! ” 

• It was a woman's plea, and not to be resisted. 1 §nw 
at oncc.that she uwild go to the dance whatever vvofds 
fell from me, and 1 turned from the subject to one.mbrc 
impgrtant. 

“^Wnce you are determined to be there to night,” said 
I, “ perhaps you«will give me Monsieur Georges Barrd’g 
address?” 

“ Oh, for the love of God, don’t* toil him ! ” she cried ; 
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“ he would never forgive me if I distrusted tos pre- 
set.” ^ 

w My dear lady, I quite understand 'that. Really, you 
c'redit me with being a*»very poor diplomatist. When I, 
sec him I doubt if 1 slmll even mention your name to 
him.” 

t 

“ Vou promise me that ? ” 

“ I promise you, at least', that he shall never know of 
your coming to me. But I must exact another promise 
from you — it is that you will not wear the* topaz .until 
yojj have my permission/’ • 

*' But Georges expects me to wear it at the ball.” 

“lie would not expect you to risk your life. And 
there is no reason, so far as I can see, .why I should not 
be'able to give you permission, or to refuse it, by eleven 
o’clock. You do not go 'to the opeia u'nttl midnight, l 
presume ? ” , ■ ’ 

“ Monsieur Ban e has promised te cafi in the Rue 
Boissiere at a quarter past twelve, ife has an appar le- 
nient in the Hotel Scribe. J can scarce go with him and 
leave his gift at home.” 

“ Of course you can’t, but I would suggest that, unless 
you hear from mg by midnight, you eari'y it beneath 
your cloak as you Uo«.novv. 1 shrill meet you in the 
Opera House, at any ( rate. Meanwhile, I have one more 
question to put to you , forgive it from a man who is nearly 
old enough to be your father. , Before you became the. 
fictiicte of Monsieur Burro was there — \yell, was there tiny 
other in your thoughts ? ” 

■ She looked at me with frankness shining clearly from 
her eyes, when she said, — v »• 

“ Never for a moment. I was in t a convent until 
last year, and 1 have not spoken to £ ix men since I 
left,’’ . 
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“Thayis all I Want to know. We will both dine 
now; ffljt first let me look at your bracelet oncejnorc.” * 
She handed me the case again ; and I, leaving her for 
a* moment to fetch my glass, put the jewel under the 
strong light of the chandelier, and examined every inch 
of it within and without. I discovered then that which 
had escaped me»upon first acquaintance with it. In one 
of the crevices of the clasp there was a blood-stain, 
unmi&takable, even fresh, yet so concealed by the em- 
bossment of the jewels that 1 did not wonder, she hatl 
remained ill ignorance of it. But* when I gave it to be* 
again 1 doubt not, that I was very serious, nntl this she 
observed, and made comment upon. 

‘You see’ something now, which you did not see ten 
minutes ago,” she cried ; “ you will surely tell me ? ” 

“ l see a vei»y preily pink topaz,” said J, forcing a 
smile, “and a Roving lady who is missing her dinner. 
Come, have some enniidenev in me, and put all these 
thoughts out of your mind until 1 ask you to remember 
them again.” 

“J. wjll,” said she, “ and can never thank you enough ; 
you do now know what a trouble you have taken from 
.my mind.” 

Here was the end of our interview, for we had come 
*to thy door of the courtyard as we spq,ke, and Ijiut her 
at once into the neat little lyougham which was waiting, 
for*lier. There were but t*vo other men, the concierge,* 
and a short, exceedingly dark man in evening dress, 
about the place at that time ; and as the brougham 
drove syvay it occurred to me that thd latter fellow was 
watching me rather closely, upon which I had a good 
look at him ; but he* turned away sharply to the coflee- 
room, while I went* to my dinner in as* fine, a state of 
bewilderment ap I have known. Never in my long 
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years of work had I come across sudh a case, ^r one to . 
which q clue, save on the hypothesis of jealousy, was 
so conjpletely wanting. Yet if jealousy were the motive 
of the warning, how, I asked, came the blood-staih upon 
the bracelet? And if the gem had any connection with 
a previous affair of Band's, why* did he give it to his 
fiancie? The latter supposition seemed, in itself, suffi- 
cient to upset the whole suggestion; nor could I find 
another ; but I determined to call upon the sculptor *at 
(face, and to use every device at ifly command* in the 
interests of the helpless girl Avho had called flpon me. 

It was ‘now near to ten o’clock, apd, having dined 
hastily, I passed through the courtyard on my way to 
^he Hotel Scribe. There I f saw, to my surprise, that the 
ill-visaged Italian — fo£ so I judged he was — still loitered 
about the place ; but again appeared td avoid scrutiny. 
This second appearance of his seemed “to mt — I knew 
not why — as the shaping of a stofy from the air ; but 
1 had no courage then to speak to him, and I walked pn 
down the boulevard, perceiving as I went that flam- 
beaus already lighted the great Opera Hopsc, apd that 
the canaille were preparing for the riot. When at last 
I came to ‘the hotel, apd sent up my dhrd, the answer* 
was that Monsieur' Barre had* just left, and was not 
expected to return until the next morning. «■ 

, How completely this answer undid my purpose I 
ephld never set down. The vnan was my only possible 
hope. In the haste of my conclusions I had never found 
time to remember that I might not catch him ; that 
every flaneur was* hither and thither like a will-o’-the- 
wisp on such a night. In vain I asked, nliy, implored, 
for information — they could give rife none ; and when 
further importunity^ was plainly » farce, I had no 
alternative but t& go to the Rue Boissiere, in the ulti- 
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mate hope that Barry’s destination was there, and that 
he hafi-^called upon his fiancie before the hour of thp 
appointment. But* tfpon ■ this I was determined, that 
yntil J had found him Mademoiselle B6rnier should not - 
wear the bracelet, though I stood at her side from that 
hour to midnight. 

first attempt culminating unfruitfully, I quitted 
the passage of the hotel, b*e*ng still bent ujjon the 
journey to the Rue Boissiere, and was again upon the 
pavement before the call}, when I saw the Italian for 
the third *time. He stood upoq, the very edge of the 
kerbstone, undisguiscdly waiting for me, .so* that upon 
a sudden impulse, which had wisdom in it, I walked 
over to hiA, and tpis time he did not turn away. 

“Forgive the Question,” said I, in my miserable 
French, “but* you -are betraying an interest in my 
movements which is unusual; in fact, you have fol- 
lowed me front my«hotel, I*lhink?” 

» “Exactly,” he replied, having even less of the tongue 
* than I had, though 1 make no attempt to reproduce the 
vagaries. of his idiom. “ 1 followed you here, as you 
say 

“ For what purpose, may I ask ? ” 

“ To warn you ! ” ^ 

“To warn me ! ” 

“Certainly, since you carry in your pocket *the topaz 
bracelet.” • 

“ Oh,” .said I, talten aback at his false conclusion, “'it 
is that, is it? I am much obliged to jou, but I <Jon’t 
. happen to possess such a thing.” • 

“ Mm Dictt!" said be; “then she did not sell it to 
you ? ” • 

“ She certainly rflid not ! ” 

“ And she will wear it at the ball io-niitht ?•” • 
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“ Of course ! ” • 

«. “Mother of God! she is u dead woman then.” _ 

*lt is^ often possible to tell from* the chord of voice a 
.man strikes in conversation whether he be friend or 
enemy. I knew from the sympathetic note in this ear- 
nest oxclamatioif that 1 had to do with one who wished 
well to Mademoiselle Bernier; but tlfc very sorrow of 
thy wojds struck me chill with fear. It was plain that 
I must shape a bold course if I would learn the hole 
moment oj* the mystery, and observing that the stranger 
was a man of much sh^bbiness and undoubted poverty 
— if that might be judged by his dregs — I played the 
only possible card at once. 

“ Look here,” said I, “ tli^s is no time for words like 
this. Come into the cale with me, and I will pay you 
fifty pounds for what you know, ft sh/ll be worth a 
hundred if you convince me that you’haVe done a sub- 
stantial kindness to Mademoiselle Rtvnier.” 

v 

He looked at his watch before he made answer. Then* 

• « 

he said, — 

“ The offer is a fair one, but I do not seek vour rgoney. 
We have two hours in which to save her, but before I 
go with yotf, you«shall sjyvear to me that anything I may 
tell you will never btf used against me here or in any 
other country.” 

# “ Of course,” said I ; “you do/i’t think I am a policeman, 
do You ? I have no other interest but that of the lady. v 
*“Nor 1,” said he; and he followed me into ,the cafe, 
but .the place was so intolerably full that I bade him 
’come with me to a lfttle wine-shop in the Rue Lafayette, 
and there we found a vacant table, and I ordcHecl his 
„ absinthe and a glass of coffee for myself. Scarcely, 
however, had he lighted his cigarette* before he began 
to talk of the matter we had come upon. 




“ i »A1)E 1IIM COME WITH ME TO A I.1TTLE WINE-SHOP IN TIIE RUE 
LAFAYKTIE.” 

ft 

“ She not on1y t spoke of it, but she *gavc it to me to 
read,” I replied. 
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“Well,” said he, “I wrote it.” • v 

« “ I gathered that from your words,” said I ne^f, “ and 
of course you wrote it for very good reasons ? ” 

“ You shall hear them,” said he, sipping freelytof hjy 
drink. “ That bracelet was last worn at the Mi-Careme 
Ball yt Marseilles by a girl namett Berthe Duval. She 
was carried from the ball-room, stifnlxtd horribly, at 

f • 

one o’clock in the morning. She died in my arms, for 
in one week she was to have been my wife.” 

• “ And the assassin ? ” I asked. 

«“Was hunted for by Jhe police in vain," he* continued. 
“I myself •offered every shilling that l # had to find him, 
but, despite the activity of us all, he was never so much 
as named. Let us go back another year — it' is painful 
enough for me because such a retrogression recalls to 
me the one passion of my life — a passiW beside which 
the .affair at Marseilles is not to be* spokem of. God 
knows that the memory of the woman * refer to is at 

this moment eating out mv heart. She was an Italian 

• • 

girl, sixteen years old when she died, and I think — why 
should I not ? — that the world has never held 11 mpro 
beautiful creature. Well, she wore the bracelet, now 
about twenty-six. months ago, at the Mu Mi Gras Ball in 
Savona, and she leW dead beforp my very eyes ten 
minutes after she Jiad entered the ball-room. She r had 
drunk of* poisoned coffee, and # no man but one knew by 
whose hand the death had corn*^ to her.” 

t 

* “ You say no man but one ; that wie was — 

“.Myself ! ” 

* “ Then you knetv who killed the other victim at. 

Marseilles ? ” 

, “ I knew, as you say ; but to know> and to arrest are 

different things.’” , 

“Have. you any ielea as to the man’s whereabouts 
now i ” ' * 
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“Evcr^r idea; he was in Paris three days ago — he 
was ir; Paris to-day. I should judge it more than likely, 
that he will be at the Opera Ball to-night.” 

0 Before he could say more I rose frota my chair and' 
summoned the. head waiter of the place to me. Therf I 
wrote an urgent message upon a leaf of my note-book, 

' and # despatched it by a cab to 32, Rue Boissiere, '.the 
message implored Mademoiselle Bernier, as she valued 
her life, to leave the bracelet at home for this night at 
any rate. , - • 

“ Now,” *aid I, “ we can talk still at our leisure. Ycyi 
have taken me hack to Marseilles fourteen .months ago ; 
let us have the chapter in your life which precedes that 
one.” r 

tie finished off his absinthe, and called for another 
glass before he* would answer me. At last he said, — 

“ You ask me to speak of things which I would well 
forget. 1 have* sHllieent r confidence in you, however 
j.o trust my safety in your hands. The story is not a 
long one. Three years ago I was a struggling painter 
in.Savonsj, giving half my life to a study of the pictures 
in the cathedral — you may know the work of Antonio 
Semini there-*»and the other half to„ the 'worship of 
Pauline di Chigi, the daughter of Ti silversmith who 
*1 i ves over against the Hotel Roy ah Needless to tell 
you of my poverty, or of my belief in myself." I lived 
then in the day-dreams which come at the seed-tiro? of 
art ; they were broken only by the waywardness of lEhe 
girl, by her womanly fickleness, by the riches of , the 
.men who sought her. It would weary you to hear of 
my long nights of agony following the momentary suc- 
cess of this man or that who wooed her, of my curses 
upon my own poverty, of my bitterness, and sometimes 
even of my hopelessness. There is something. of this 
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sort in the life of every poor man, but the romance will . 
scarce bear the light of others eyes ; it has a place in 
n!iy story only in so far as it prompted me to steal the 
. topaz, if stealing is the word for the act which gave n\p 
its possession. 

“ I}ut arrirouS/ In the end of* the January of last 
year, I, struggling to embrace a career ki which I have 
failed Jxjcause I have genius and no talent, obtained a 

commission from the Dominican monks to go t6 the 

• 

Valley of San Bernardo, and to take up* my residence 
there while I re-touch some of the more modern and 
more faded pictures in the sanctuary of Nostra Signora 
di Miscricordia. The shrine and village lie in the 

mountains five miles above Savona. .The former is now 

* • | 

regaining its splendour, though grievously pillaged by 
the French and by later vandals. The \\prk would have 
been recreation to me had it not been for Pauline, whom 
I left to the persecution of a fat and*soulfess trader, and 
to the solicitations of her father that she would marry- 
him. The new lover loaded her with presents and with 
the follies of speech which a middle-aged man wh<? is 
amorous can be guilty of. I could give her nothing but 
the promise! of a future* and that being Without market 

value did not convince her. While she would make 

• « 

pretence of affectjpn for me when we were alone,, she 
(Jid nothing to repulse the other. Thus I left Savona 
wtyfo her kisses on my lips, and rage of her wantonness 
in my heart; and for three weeks I laboured, patiently 
in the mountain village ; and my art lifted me even 
' beyond the spell oflhe girl.* 

“It was at the end of the third week that my tbdughts 
were ardently recalled to her by a circumstance, which 
cannot fail to appear remarkable to y<?u. I was walking 
in the -late afternoon of the Sunday in the path which 
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leads (jn'-, 1 high amongst the mountains, here rising green 
. and puttie, and afar .with snowcaps above thfcj loveljf 
spot ; and, chancing to’ turn aside from jthc road and to . 
tflunge’* into a shrubbery, I sat at last upon the log o£ a * 
tree perched a*t the side of as wild a glen as I have seen 
.in Italy. Below n^p were rocks of marble — black, ycfllow, 
red— -all colours; aloe trees flourished abundantly, spring- 
ing from every cranny of the dell ; and though thff reign 
oC winter was not done, flowers blossomed everywhere, 
and multitudinous shrubs were rich in green and buds. 
Here I sat for an hour buried in fliy musings^and when 
at last I left it \vas by an overgrown path across the 
dingle. I found then that the opposite side of the place 
was vastly steeped than the one by which 1 had de- 
scended ; in fact,*] mounted it with difficulty ; and when 
near to the sii/nmit, I clung to the saplings and the 
branches lor sh<'Qr foothold. This action brought all my 
trouble, for of a sudden, just as I had come to the top, a 
shrub to which I was holding gave at the roots, and* 
giving, sent me rolling to the bottom again w T ith a great 
* quantity o’f soli earth all about me and my bones aching 
indescribably. ,, 

* “ For some minutes I sat, being diwy and shaken, on 

the soft grass. - When! could look around me I saw a 
•strange thing. In a mound of the Inould which had 
fallen there was a crucifix of gold. Thickly covered 
with the clammy earth as it was, dulled and tarnished 
with long* burial, tlie value of the thing was unmis* 
takable. Rubies were set in the hands for blood, thtre 
tvas qj crown of diamonds for thorns ; the whole w r as 
’ ornamented with a sprinkling of jewels, whose fire was 
brilliant even through the pasty clay which clung upon 
the cross. I need Scarce tell you that all the curiosity 
which is a_ part* of me was whetted tft this unexpected 
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sight ; mid believing that I had come upon a very mine 
of treasure, I shook, the mould off me, and went quickly 
by the easier path to’ the hill-top and.the place of the. 
landslip. . • 

“ Twilight Avas now rushing through the mountains, 
and a steely light, .<?bon to turn to darkness, fell* upon 
the*ravine ; yet J was able stil^to see clearly enough for 
my purpose — and for my disappointment. It is two that 
the slip of the earth from the hill-side disclosed a cavern- 
ous hole which hair been dug, no doubt, many years ago; 
but of the kind of treasure whose* image had leaped into 
my mind 1 sawJittle. The few bright things that lay 
about in the part of the trough which remained Avcrc 
entirely such vessels as senjc priests in the Mass. There 
was a pyx in < sijver, a paten in,.-,gold, and two smaller 
ones ; a mons ranee with some exceedingly line dia- 
monds anti the. topaz in it, and a'gold chalice much in- 
dented. J judged /It once 4 that these things had been 
bpried either when the French plunderers came to Italy, 
or after the trouble of ’70. It was equally clear that 
thay Ayerc tl>e property of the 'Dominicans whose house 
was hard by; and either that their present hiding-place 
was unknown, hr that they had been Jeft in concealment 
lor some reason of diplomacy. In any case, the A’alue 
of the stones in the monstrance was unquestionable ; but 
I am an Italian, as you se<> and I believed then, as no\\», 
irf nothing but omens. For a long while no thoughNtJf 
touching these things, scarce even of handling them-*- 
so strong in human llesh is the grain of early supeffcti- 
<tion—*:ame to me. I sat there gazing at them and 
watchiflg the light of the topaz sparkling even above 
the radiance of the* smaller diamonds-- sat, in fact, until 
it Avas quite dark find the miasma pose from the valley. 
Then, in one of those flashes of theftight Avlficli often 
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mean much to a man, I had it in my mind that both the ■ 
diamonds and the topaz above them , would sit w«1t upon 
.the arjns of Pauline ; I even saw her in my fancy 
•coquetting to me for the present. 1 began to lauglf aloud 
at the other thoughts, to call them echofis of childish 
schooling, to handle the chalice anfl the ring of jewels, . 
and to tell myself that tligve would be no* bigger foot in 
Europ»if I did not take them. Need I tell you that the 
reasoning convinced me ? and quickly, as the cold of the 
nfist grew, more intense, I took the l5liublc r s in my* hand, 
sfill lacking the courage to secure the chalice and the 
crucifix, and rose to leave the place. • 

“Now, for the lirst time, 1 think, you are beginning to 
s«e the point of my story. The strangest part of it yet 
remains. 1 have told j*>u that dark had fallen upon the 
ravine as I rose up to quit it, and that i^ists rose thick 
from the valley with the early night. V gtyvill ’therefore, 
easily understand my discomfiture \tJien, reflected upon 
the white curtain of fog, I saw the dancing light of-aj 
lantern. In the next moment a man, young but ragged, 
with a full-bearded face, and the cape of a ^>rit-st. about 
his shoulders, stood swinging his lantern bel'ofe me, and 
looking down at* tjie tomb of the jew els* by our feet. I 
know not why, but tlfere was something of.such power 
and comjnand write upon the monk’s face that 1 have 
never called him by any othur name than ‘ the Christ.’ 
\yifh what feelings he inspired me I cannot tell you. 
Terror, human terror, is no word Tor my experience ; 
my "whole being seemed strjcken with an apprehension 
which tortured me and made my brain burn. God! the* 
memory shakes me even now, and I have seen hint thrice 
■•since, and the fear is greater every tilhe I look upon his 
face. 

“ Thus T stood fifcing the man when he opened his lips 
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to curse me. I b«lieve now, and'shall always believe,' 

that he is nothing but a madman, whose brain has failed 

from long fasting.* Be that as it may, his words ring 

yet in my ears. If you search the -world 1 through, fead the 

curse upon Rarbarossa, and all the volumes of anathema," 

you will never find, such a blasting accusation as the 

mrip spoke wheit he saw the monstrance in my hftnd. 

So dreadful was it that I reeled before him ; and, losing 

all Command, I struck him down with my stick and fled 

the place. TChe next day I quitted the valley of Spn 

Bernardo, »and in a week Pauline was wearing the top^z, 

set by her father as a bracelet, and the diamonds sparkled 

upon her fingers. She covered me with kisses for the 

gift, and in her unbraces I forgot the madman of the 

hills, and my mclifncholy passed. “ 

“The rest of* my story you know. Pauline wore the 

topaz at the Aianii Gras Ball, and died ten minutes after 

she had cnteieft the room. A year later, having fled 

from Italy, 1 became engaged pour passer le lemps to 
» • 

Berthe Duval, at Marseilles. A man has many love 
affairs, but only one passion. I was not in love with 
her, but .she was rich, and troubled herself to get a 
smattering of art-talk, which amused jne. «One day she 
found the topaz in my. studio and .begged it of me. She 
died as you have heard ; and I, poor as always, and now 
pursued by the damning curse, came to Paris, Selling the 
topaz on my way here *to M. Georges Bar re. I J^aVe 
never ceased to regret that which I did; I have lamented 
it the most since 1 saw the exquisite creature who^is to 
be his wife. And when, three days ago, I discovered, 
the fhadman who had cursed me at .San Bernardo in the 
very Rue Boissi&se where Mademoiselle Bernier lives, 
determined to saye her though the deed cost me a con- 
fession and my liberty.” 
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He had ceased to speak, and had* drunk off the re- 
mainder of his absinthe, while his amazing story, 'which 
I 'could in no way believe, went- whirling through my 
’brain, and yet gitve to- me no shape of reality. <At th^ 
lirfit I was led to think that he was the madman, and I 
cracked for sitting there and hearing the extraordinary 
narration he had contrived; but there 'was something in 
his manner which forbade any long continuance of the 
assumption; and while 1 had no leisure to bring critical 
scrutiny upon his tale, it yet impressed mo to immediate 
action. , • 

“Come,”*;, aid I, “presuming that you,r picture is not 
highly coloured, it is quite time we were at the opera ; 
it is striking half-past twelve now.,. You know what 
women are. Mademoiselle Bernier may wear the 
bracelet in the face of everything I have said ; and I 
am inclined to think with you that it is- not wk;e for her 
to do so.” - 

ft 

“God forbid that she should,” said lie; and with that 
we went out together. 

The weather at that time was cold and cheerless;,, a 
bleak wind swept round the corners of the streets ; and 
the lights which illumined the peristyle of the great 
building swayed arid 'flickered with lapping tongues of 
red and yellow. Bpt once inside, the glow of light and 
colour passed description, llere, whirling, shouting, 
dqiydng, leaping, the maskers* rioted, almost drowning 
w'lth their clamour the blare of the band ; ll;c superb 
entrance hall was ablaze with the flash of tawdry jewels 
and shining raiment ; kings and queens, knights and 
courtiers, calicots and clowns, swarmed up the massive 
staircase, struggling, screaming, pushing, regardless of 
everything but the madness of the .scene within. It 
was with £hc greatest difficulty that I reqphed Tussal’s 
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box, :md thcrefrqjm looking down upon the wild carni- 
vaJ, peeing at the lirst but a medley of form and colour, • 
a recltless horde *oi dancers, grisettes, shepherdesses, 
over whose heads confetti hurtled,, or the « spiraled 
which llie youths love. What with the dust and. the 
scream of voices, and the chatter # of the thousand* 
tongues, and the heroic efforts of the fiddlers, *it« was 
almost impossible to locate anything or any one ; but the 
Italian, readier than J, pointed out to me at last* lhe*onc 
*we sought ; jand I observed her sitting in a box quite 
close to us, where she seemed to talk with till a girl’s 
esprit to the young sculptor *at her side. A fafrer 
spectacle never was than that of this childish creature, 
quaintly dressed in a simple gown of white and black, 
with a necklace of pearls about her throat, and a bou- 
quet of rosus tn her hand ; b*t the very sight of her 
turned me sik, with fear, for she wore upon her arm 
the cursed t fM/., and you could see the light of it half 
over the house. 

* The Italian and I perceived the thing at the one time; 
indeed, we rose from our seats together. 

11 For th<: love of 1 leaven go to her!” said he; “ tell the. 
whole story Uo both of them; she may .not have ten 
minutes to live.” 

lie had need to say no more, 101 i was in the foyer as 
he spoke ; but scarce had 1 openefl the dooa of Barre’s 
.box — which was upon the ground floor, almost at«the 
level of the dancers — when an appalling scream rokd up 
even alfove the clamour of the throng. For one moment, 
as 1 stood quaking with :ny fears, and sore tempted \p 
drartv back, I saw nothing but a haze of white smoke, a 
vision of lurid faces and black forms, and sharper than 
them all, the ligure of HarnS himself bending over tlfe 
body of the insensible girl. Then, amidst the babbling 
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•of voices/and the sobbing; of women,, and the cry of the 

man, which was the most hitter cry imaginable, fr-heard 

the words, “ Stop the student in the black cloak— he has 

.shot Mademoiselle ! ” , 

* 

* But the girl lay dead, with a bullet thro\igh her heart. 

# * * * # 

« K 

Thfc tragedy at the Opera House was talk for mpny ‘ 
(Lays in Paris; but the assassin was never taken, nor 
indeed,* heard of. The police inclined to the theory 
that some masquerader had discharged, a pistol by 
accident in the heat of the riot ; and to this theory most 
people inclined. But there was a large sympathy for 
M. Georges Barre, -who lay near to death for many 
weeks after the shock, and who quitted the capital 
subsequently to take up his i'esidenee«in London. I told 
him the story the Italian had narrtitcd to me so 
soon as he was well enought to hear, 1. ; but, like the 
police of Paris who had it also, I copld* s'i-e that he did 
not believe a word of it. lie sold me 'the topaz bracelet, 
however, and I have it to this day, for I want the ’ 
courage to sell it. , 

■ Of the Italiah I never heard again. I saw him last 
immediately t after the drama of the 1>i11, when he 
lurched away from me’, wringing his hands pitifully, 
begging me to tell his story to the police, and crying 
that a curse was ujwn him. But I take it, in conjunc- 
tion with his confession, as a l\ttle curious that a mad-» 
marf? described as an ecclesiastic gf Savona, should 
have thrown himself before a train in the Garc du 
£Jord*two days after* the death of Mademoiselle Bernier. 
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T J lit plain fact is,” said Lady Faber,, “we are 
entbrlaining thieves, k positively makes me 
shudder to look at my own guests, and *t <5 think that 
some of them are criminals.” 

We stood together in the conservatory of her house 
in Porlman Square, looking down upon a brilliant 
ball-room, upon a glow of colour, and the radiance of 
unnumbered gerfis. She had taken me aside after the 
fourth waltz *to* teH me that her famous belt of rubies 
had been shorn of one of its iinest pendants , and she 
showed me beyond possibility of dispute that the loss 
Wits jio accident, but another of those amazing thefts 
which startled London so frequently* during the season 
of 1S93. Not*’* was hers the ogly case. Though I had 
been in her house by* an hour, Complaints from other 
sources had reached me. The Countess of Dunholm 
had lost a crescent broocjj of brilliants; Mrs.'Kenning- 
ham-TTardy had missed a'spray of pearls and turquoise , 
Lady Ilajlingham made mention of an emerald locket 
which was gone, as she thought, from her necklace; 

. though, as she confessed with a trtfly feminine doubt,* 
she whs not positive that her maid had given it to her. 
And these misfortunes, being capped by the abstraction* 
of Lady Faber’s pendant, compelled me to. believe that 
of all the starfling stories of thefts wjiich thc eeason had 
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known the story of {his dance would be the most re- . 
markable. 

* These things and many more came to my mind as I 
held the mutilated belt in my hand and examined thp 
fracture, while my hostess stood, with an angry flush 
upon, her lace, 'waiting for my verdict. A moment’s 
inspection of the bauble revealed id me at once, its 
exccedjng value, and tlie means whereby a pendant 
of it had been snatched. 

t “ If you will look closely,” said “ you will see that 
the gold chain here hag been cut with a pair of scissors. 
As we don^ know the name of the person who used 
them, we may describe them as pickpocket’s scissors.” 

“ Which means that I am entertaining a pickpocket,” 
said she, flushing again at the thought. 

“ Or a person in possession of d pickpocket’s imple- 
ments,” I suggested. * • « 

“I low dreadful,” she crie*!, “not*,for myself, though 
the rubies are very valuable, but for the others. This is’ 
the third dance during the week at which people’s 
jew T els have been stolen. 'When will it end,?”. , . 

“The end of it will come,” said I, “ directly that you, 
and others 'with, your power to lead, call in the police. 
It is very evident* by this time that some person is 
socially engaged jn a campaign of wholesale robbery. 
While a* silly delicacy forbids us to permit our guests 
to be suspected or in any way watched, the person we 
mention may consider himself in a terrestrial, paradise, 
which is very near the seventh heaven of delight. lie 
will continue to rob with impunity, and to offer # up his. 
thanks for that generosity of conduct which refuses us 
, a glimpse of his hat, or even an inspection of the boots 
in which he may place his plunder." . 

“ You speak very lightly of it,” she interrupted, as 1 
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still held her belt ih my hands. /‘Do you know that my 
husbtSig, values the rubies in each of those pendants at 
eight hundred pounds ? " 

• “I am quite believe it,” said I ; “ some of them are. 
white as these are, I presume; but I want you to 
describe it for me, and as accurately fts your mcsmory 

wiU let you.” ' * 

J * * 

“How Avill that help to its recovery?” she askyd, 
looking at me question ingly. 

“Possibly not? all,” I replied; “but it^might be 
offered for*sale at my place, and I should lie glad if I had 
the means of restoring it to you. Stranger 'filings have 
happened." 

“I believe,” saitLshe sharply, “you would* like to find 

out the thief yourself." 

• • 

“I should not havff the smallest objection,’’ I exclaimed 
frankly; % “if thCse robberies continue, no woman in 
London will wear ival stones; and I shall be the loser.” 

1 “ I have thought of that,” said she ; “ but, you know, 

you are not to make the slightest attempt to expose any 
guest jn my^house; what you* do outside is no concern 
of mine.” • 

“ Exactly,” said I, “ and for the matter df that I am 
likely to do very littU;*in either chse; we are working 
against clever heads; and if my judgment be correct, 
there is a whole gang to eqpe with. Hut tell me aboijt 
the rubies.” 

“ Well/i said she,»“ the stolen pendant is in the shape 
of a rose. The belt, as you know, was brought by Lord 
.Faber, from Burmah. Besides the riflg of rubies, which 
each *drop has, the missing star includes four yellow 
stones, which the natives declare are ripening rubies. It 
is only a superstition, of course ; but tlie gems are full of 
fire, and as brilliant as diamonds.” 


1 
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“I know the stoncs'well,” said I , "'the Burmese will . 
$ell you # rubies of all colours if you av ill by # v # them, 
though the blue variety is notiling more than the 
/sapphire. And ‘how -long is it since you missed the 
. pendant?” •• 

“ ISpt ten mintltes ago,” she answered. 

9 | 

“ Which means that your next partner 1 might be* the 
thief? ” I suggested. “Really, a dance is becoming a 
capital entertainment.” * *, 

•“My next partner is my husband,”* said* she, laughing 
for the lirst time, “ anti whatever you do, don’t say a 
'^U’ord to himr lie would never forgive me for losing the 
rubies.” 

When she was gone, I, who liad-come to her dance 
solely in the hope that a word or a lace there would cast 
light upon the amazing mystery ol* the Reason’s thefts, 
went down again wheiv the press was,* and stbod while 
the dancers were pursuing the f/reary paths of a 
“ square.” There before me were the hundred types one,' 
sees in a London ball-room — types of character and of 
want of character, of age aping youth, apd* of .youth 
aping age, of well-tlressed women and ill-dressed women, 
of dandies ahd of .the bored, of fresh girlhood and worn 
maturity. Mixed in rhe dazzling* mffle, or swaying to 
the rhythm of a ipusic-hall melody, you saw the lean 
forms of boys ; the robust ijprms of men ; the pretty 
figures of the girls just out ; the figures, not so pretty, 
of the matrons, who, for the sake *of the picturesque, 
should long ago have been in. As the picture changed 
' quickl}', and fair fades succeeded to dark faces, aryl the • 
coquetting eyes of pretty women passed by with a glance 
•.to give place to the uninteresting eyfcs of the dancing 
man, I asked .myself what hope would the astutest spy 
have of getting a clue to the mysteries in (such a room ; 
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•how could he look lor a moment to name one man or one 
woman u&ho had part or lot in the astounding robberies* 
which were the wonder' of the town? Yet I knew that 
it^nothftg Avere done, the sale of jewels in London would 
come to the lowest ebb the trade had known, and that I, 
personally, should suffer loss to an extent which l did 
not tare to think about. , . 

1 have said ol'ten, in jotting down from my book a few 
ofthe most interesting cases which have come to my 
notice, ’that I atn no' detective, nor do I pretend to the 
smallest gift of foresight above my fellow man. When- 
ever I have busied myself about some tiofiblc it lias 
been from a personal motive which drove me on, or 
in the hope of serving som^ one ivho he/icefbrlh should 
serve me. And. never have I brought to my aid other 
weapon than certain measure of common sense. In 
many instances he purest goocf chance has given to 
me my only clue;* the nferest accident has set me 
straight when a hundred roads lay before me. I had 
come to Lady Faber’s house hoping that the sight of 
souk: !»tra\igsr, a chance word "or even an impulse might 
cast light upon the darkness in which we had ivalked 
• for many week?;. Yet the longer I stayed m the ball- 
. room the mope futile diti the av hole filing seem. Though 
1 knew that a nimble-fingered gentleman might be at my 
A ery elbow, that Half-a-dozen others might be dancing 
cheerfully about me in that way of life to Avhieh tbpir 
rascality had called them, 1 had not so much as a hand- 

j 

breadth of suspicion; saw no face that was not the face 
of th<* dancing ass, or the smart man about town; did 
not observe a single creature who led me to hazard a 
question. And so profound at last Avas my disgust that . 
I elbowed my way from the ball-room in. despair; and 
AV'ent again to»the conservatory where, the patnis' Avaved 
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seductively, and the flying corks df the champagne 
bottles r^adc music harmonious to hqpr. K 

* There were few people in this roop. at the moment — 

, old General Sharard, Who was never yet known td lea\*e 
a refreshment table until the supper table* was set; the 
Rev. .Arthur Mdtbank, the curate of St. Peter’s, sipping . 
tea ; a lean j’outh who atg an ice with the relish fcf a 
schoolljoy ; and the ubiquitous Sibyl Kavanagh, who has 
been vulgarly described as a garrison hack. She was *a 
woman of many partialities, whom* every one saw at 
every dance, and then asked how r she got there — a 
woman with sufficient personal attraction left to remind 
you that she w T as passe, and sullicient w T it to make an 
interval tolerable. I, as a rule, had* -danced once Avith 
her, and then avoided both her programme and her 
chatter ; but now that 1 came suddenly } upon her, she 
cried out with a delicious pretence of* artles^ness, and 
ostentatiously madg room forVne at Kyr side. 

“ Do get me another cup of tea,” she said ; “ I’ve been, 
talking for ten minutes to Colonel T lamer, who has just 
come from the great thirstMand, and I’ve cayght it,” « 

“ You’ll ruin yohr nerves,” said I, as I fetched her the 
cup, “ and y&u’ll miss the next dance.” 

“ I’ll sit it out witlf you,” she c*ried gushingly; “and 
as for nerves, I haven't got any ; I must have shed them 
with my first teeth. Hut I want to talk to you — you’ve 
heqrd the news, of course ! Jsh’t it dreadful ? ” 

She said this with a beautiful loole-of sadness, and for 
a moment I did not know to what she referred. Then 
’it dawned upon m$ mind that she had heard of /Lady 
Faber’s loss. * 

*. “ Yes,” said I, “ it’s the profoundest mystery I have 

f 

ever known.”. * 

( 

“ And ain’t you* think of any explanation at all ? ” 
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she asked, as she dnjnk her tea at » draught. ft Isn’t it ‘ 
possible to suspect some one just to pass the time ? ” 

• • 



“‘AS J'OU NKKVI'S, I haven’t r.OT ANY; I MUST HAVE SHED THEM 
• WITH MV FIRST TEETII.’ ” 


“If you can suggest any one,” said J, i‘ we will begin 
with pleasure.” * . 


t 


0 
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1 “ Well, there’s no one in this room to think of, is 

there?” she asked with her limpid laugh ; “of course- 
• you couldn’t search the curate’s pockets, unless sermons 
"were missing instead of rubies?” 

• “This is a case 'of 4 sermons in stones,’” 1 replied, 

“ and a very serious case. 1 wonder you have escaped 
Ayith all those pretty brilliants on your sleeves.” 

“ But I haven’t escaped,” she cried ; “ %vhy, you’re not 
up to date. Don’t you know that I lost a marquise 
brooch at the Hayes’s dance the other evening ? I have 
‘never heard the last of it from my husband, who will 
not believe for a minute that 1 did not lose it in the 
crowd.” 

“ And you yourself believe ” 

“That it was stolen, of course. I pin my brooches 
too well to lose them — some one^ took ft in the same 
cruel way that Lady Faber’s rubies .have been taken. 
Isn’t it really awful to think that at? every party we 
go to thieves go^ with us r’ It’s enough to make one 
emigrate to the shires.” 

She fell to the flippant mood again, for nothing could 
keep her from that ; and' as there was obviously nothing 
to be learnt from her, I listened to her chatter suffer- 
ingly. 

“ But w r e were going to suspect people,” she continued * 
suddenly, “ and we have not done it. As we can't begin 
jvith the curate, let’s take the slim young man opposite. 
^Hasn’t he what Sheridan calls — but there, I mustn’t say 
«it ; you know — a something disinheriting countenance?” 

V He eats too many jam tarts and drinks too much 
lemonade to be a criminal,” I replied; “besider, he is 
not occupied, you’ll have to look in the ball-room.” 

“ I can just sec the top of the men's heads,” said she, 
craning her neck forward in the effort. “Have you 
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noticed that when a man is dancing, either he stargazes * 
in ecstasy, as though he were in heaven, or looks down 
to his boots — well, asjf.it were the other tiling ? ” » 

“ Possibly,” said 1$ “ but you’re not going to con-* . 
stitute yoursejf a vehwgericht from seeing the top of 
people’s head;?.” 

• “ Indeed,” she cried, “ that shpws how little you knovy ; 
thene is more character in the crown of an old man’s 
head than is dreamt of in your philosophy, as what's* 
his-name says.^ Look at that shining roof bobbing up 
there, for instance ; that is the halo of port an<l.honesty 
— and a difficulty in dancing the pfolka. Oh ! that mint? 
enemy would dance the polka — especially if he were 
stout." 

“ Do you really ffossess am enemy ? ” *1 asked, as she 
fell into a vulgar.burst of laughter at her own humour ; 

but she said, — . • 

• • • 

"Do I possess one? Go and discuss me with the 
other women — that’* what I* tell all my partners to do ; 
and they come back and report to me. It’s as good as a 
. play ! " 

‘^It must b«,” said I, “ a complete extravaganza. Hut 
your enemy has finished his exercise, and the^ are going 
* to play a waltz. Shall I take you'dovjn*? ” 

; '‘Yes,” she cried, and don’t forget to discuss me 

Oh, these crushes ! " • . 

She said this as we came* to the press upon the cornes 
of the stairs leading to tlie ball-room, a corner where* 
she was pushed desperately against the banisters. Tho 
vigour of the polka had sent an armjr of dancers to the 
conservatory, and for some minutes we could neither 
descend nor go back ; but when the press was somewhat 
relieved, and she made an effort to progress, her dress 
caught in a spike* of the iron- work, and thfc top, of a 
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panel of silk which went down one side of it was ripped 

open and left hanging. For a minute she did not notice 

the mishap; but as the torn paoel of silk fell away 

slightly from the more substantia 1 portion of her dress, 

t observed, pinned to the inner side of it, a large crescent 

brooch of diamonds. In the same install t she turned 

■\yitrh indescribable quickness, and made good the 

/ 

damage. But her face was scarlet in ''the flush cf its 
xolovr ; and she looked at me with questioning eyes. 

“What a miserable accident,” she said. “1 have 
‘spoilt my gown.” 

** “ Have you ? ” said 1 sympathetically , Ji J hope it was 

not my clumsiness — but really there doesn’t seem much 
damage done. Did you tear it in front ? ” 

There was need of very •great restraint in saying this. 
Though I stood simply palpitating with amazement, and 
had to make some show of examining -her gown, I knew 
that even an ill-judged word might unde the whole good 
of the amazing discovery, and deprive me of that which 
appeared to be one of the most astounding stories of the 
year. To put an end to the interview, 1 asked her 
laughingly if she would' not care to see one of the maids 
upstairs, and she jumped at the excuse, "leaving me 
upon the landing to watch her hurriedly mounting to 
the bedroom story above. 1 

When she was ■-gone, I went back to the conservatory 
and drank a cup of tea, always the best promoter of 
..'clear thought; and for some ten minutes 1 turned “the 
.thing over in my mind. Who was Mrs. Sibyl iKavanagh, 
and why had she sewn , a brooch of brilliants to the 
inside of a panel of her gown — sewn it in a place where 
it was as safely hid from sight as though buried in the 
Thames? A phild could have given the answer — but 
a child would have overlooked many' things which were 
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.vital to the development of the untfvoidable conclusion 
of the cligcovery. The brooch that I had seen corre- 
sponded perfectly with** the crescent of which Lady. 
Danholnte was robbetl — yet it was a brooch wlych a 
hundred won^n might have possessed ; and if I had 
simply stepped down and told Lady Faber, “ tht; thief 
you jire entertaining is Mrs. Sibyl Kavanagh,” a slander 
action with damages had troddei? upon the heels of the 
folly. * Yet 1 would have given a hundred pounds td 
have been allowed ftill inspection of the whole panel of 
the woman’s dress — and I would Ijave staked lln cqual^ 
sum that there had been found in it the pendant of the 
ripening rubies; a pendant which seemed to me the one 
certain clue that WQgld end the series of jewel robberius, 
and the colossal mystery of* the year. Now, however, 
the woman had £one upstairs to hide in another place 
whatever She hclpl to hide ; and f«r the time it was un- 
likely that a suSden «earchi®g of her dress would add to 
my knowledge. 

A second cup of tea helped me still further on my 
' path. Jt made quite clear to mo the fact that the woman 
was the recipient of the stolen jewels, rather than the 
. actual taker of them. She, clearly, cojtld not use the 
. scissors which had severed Lady Ivillbr’s pendant from 
* the ruby belt. A skilful man had in all probability done 
that — but which man, or perhaps men ? I had long felt 
that the season’s robberies were the work of many 
hands. Chance had.now marked for me one pair ; but if 
was vastly more important to know the others. Thfe 
punishment of the woman w8uld scarce stop the wlde- 
spreachconspiracy ; the arrest of her for the possession 
of a crescent broach, hid suspiciously it is true, but a 
brooch of a pattern which abounded in ‘every jeweller’s 
shop from Kensington to Temple Bar, would have been 
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consummate lunacy. Of course, ‘I could have taken, 
cab to Scotland Yard, and have told my talc but with 

f fl 

•no other support, how far would that have availed me? 
If tha history "of the surpassingly strange c;tse wc'tc 
to be written, 1 knew that I must writti it, and lose 
no moment in the work. 

’I had now got a sufticfe/it grip upefn the whole situ- 
ation to act decisively, and my first step was to re-enter 

g, 4. 

the ball-rcom, and to take a partner for the next wait/.. 
We had made some turns before I discovered that Mrs. 
Kavanagh was agaiij in the room, danoing with her 
usual dash, and seemingly in no way moved by the 
mishap. As we passed in the press, she even smiled at 
me, saying, “I’ve set full sail agate.” ; and her whole 
bearing convinced me of her belief that I had seen 
nothing. 

At the end of my « dance my own partneV, a pretty 
little girl in pink, left mo with the remark, “ You’re 
awfully stupid to-night ! I ask you it' you’ve seen Mauon 
Lescaut , and the only thing you say is, ‘ The panel 
buttons up, I thought soi’ ” This convinced me .that it 
was dangerous to dance again, and I waited in the room 
only until ‘the supper < was ready, and ‘Mrs. Kavanagh 
passed me, making for the dining-room, on the arm of 
General Sharard. ti I had loitered to see what jewels she 
wore upon her dress ; and when I had made a note of 
them, I slipped from the front door of the house' un- 
observed, and took a hansom to my place in Bond Street. 

" At the second ring of the bell my watchman opened 
• the cloor to me ; and* while he stood staring with profound 
surprise, I walked straight to one of the jewel cases in 
which our cheaper jewels are kept, and took therefrom 
a spray of diambnds, and hooked it t<j the inside of my 
coat. • Th$n I sent^ the man up stairs to awaken Abel, 
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and in five minutes «my servant was- with me, though he' 
wore dhly his trousers and his shirt. 

“ Abel,” said I, “ thefce’s good news for you. I'm on" 1 
the path of the gang* we’re wanting.” 

“ Good GoiJ 1 , sir ! ” cried lie, “ you don't mean that ! 
“Yes,” said 1, “there’s a woman named Sibyl 
Ka^vanagh in ,it to begin with, and she’s helped hdr^elf 
to a couple of diamond sprays, and a pendant of rubies 
At Lady Faber’s to-night. One of the sprays I- know 
she’s got ; if 1* could trace the pendant to her, the case 
would bejjtfn to look complete.” *• 

“ Whew ! ” he ejaculated, brightening up at th*c 
prospect of business. “ I knew there was a woman in 
it all along — but Jhis one, why, she’s a regular flier, 
ain’t she, sir*- ” 

“We’ll find but her history’ presently. I’m going 
straight back ^o Portman Square now. Follow me in a 
hansom, and when»vou get k to the house, wait inside my 
, brougham until I ‘come. But before you do that, run 
round to Marlborough Street police-station and ask them 
if» wq can have ten or a dosjen men ready to mark a 
house in* llayswater some time between this and six 
o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

“ You’re going to follow her hogie-then V ” 

“ Exactly, and if my wits can find a way I’m going to 
be her guest for ten minutes after she quits Lady 
Faber’s. They’re sure to let you have the men citizen at 
Marlborough Street or at the Harrow Road station. 
This business has been a disgrace to them quite long 
cmnjglt.” * ‘ 

“*Hiat’s so, sir; King told me yesterday that he’d 
bury his head in*thc sand if something didn’t turn up j 
soon. You have/i’t given me the exact address though.” 

“ Because I haven’t got it. 'I only know that the 
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woman lives somewhere near St. Stephen’s Church- — 
she sits under, or on, one of the curates there. \f you 
Van get her address from her coadhifian, do so. But' go 
. and dr^ss and .be in Portman Sqhare at the earliest 
■ possible moment.” 

It wans now .very near one o’clock, indeed the hour 
struck as I passed the chtipcl in Orchard Street ; and 
when I came into the sqtlare 1 found my own coachman 
waiting; with the brougham at the corner by Baker 
Street. 1 told him, before I entered the house, to c.xpect 
A*bel ; antf not by any chance to draw up* at Lady 
Fiber's. Then 1 made my way quietly to the ball-room 
and observed Mrs. lvavanagh — 1 will not say dancing, 
but, hurling herself through the last figure of the 
lancers. It was evident lhatVhe did not intend to quit 
yet awhile ; and I left her to get some shipper, choosing 
a seat near to the door,of the dining-rooyi, so that any 
one passing must be seen by rpe. To/ny surprise, I had 
not been in the toOm ten minutes hen she suddenly 
appeared in the hall, unattended, and her cloak wrapped 
round her ; but she passed without perceiving me ; ¥ an d 
, I, waiting until I heard the hall door close, went out 
instantly and got my wraps. Many of the guests had 
left already, but a low, carriages and cabs were in the 
square, and a linkman seemed busy in the distribution 
of unlimited potations. It occurred to me. that if Abel 
had npt got the woman’s address, this man might give it 
to ‘mb, and I put the plain question to feirp. , 

<4 That lady who just left,” said I, “did she have a 
carriage or a cab ? ” , * 

“ Oh, you mean Mrs. Kevenner," he answered thickly, 
“she’s a keb, she is, alius takes a hqnsom, sir, 192, 
Westbourne Park* I don’t want to ajsk when I sec 
her, sir.’.’ * 
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Thank you,” said I, “ she has dropped a piece of 
jeweller^ jn the hall, and I thought I would drhje round 
and return it to her.” *• 

He looked surprised,” at the notion,- perhaps, of anyone 
returning anything found in a London ball-room ; but I 
left him with his astonishment and entered my carriage. 
There I found Abel crouching down under the frorft 
scat, and he met me with a piteous plea that the woman 
had no* coachman, and that he had failed to obtain her” 
address. * * 

“ Never mind that,” said I, as \ye drove off sharply,, 
“ what did they say at the station ? ” 

“ They wanted to bring a force of police round, and 
arrest every* one jji the house, sir. ,1 had trouble 
enough to hold. them in, I’m sure. But I said that we’d 
sit down and watch if they made any fuss, and then 
they gave i*h. ICs agreed now that a dozen men will be 
at the Harrow !ioad*station, at your call till morning. 
They’ve a wonderful'eonfidence in you, sir.” 

“ It's a pity they haven’t more confidence in them- 
selves— but, anyway, we are in luck. The woman’s 
address is 192, Westbourne Park, and I seem to remem- 
,ber that it is a square.” 

. “ I’m sure of it,” satyiic ; “ it’s a sotfnd square in the 

’shape of an oblong, and one hundred ajid ninety two is 
at the side near* Durham something or other ; We am 
watch it easily from the payings.” 

After this, ten minutes’ drive brought us to the place, 
and I found it as he had said, the “ square ” being really 
a trianglfc. Number one hundred and*ninety-two was a 
big house, its outer points gone much to decay, but 
lighted on its second and third floors ; though so far as I 
could see, for the Ijlinds of the drawing-room we're up, 
no one was movmg. This did not* deter me, however 
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and, taking my stand with Abel nt the corner where, 
two great trees gave us perfect shelter, we * waited 
.silently for many minutes, to the* astonishment of the 
constable upon* the beat, with whom I soon settled ; a«d 
to his satisfaction. 

“ All,” said he, “ I knew they was rum ’uns all along ; 
they owe fourteen pourttls for milk, and their butcher 
ain’t paid ; young men going in all night, too— whv, 
then?' s one of them there now.” 

I looked through the trees at his ■flrords, and saw that 
he was fight. A yoijth in an opera hat aijd A black coat 
was upon the doorstep of the house ; and as the light of 
a street lamp fell upon his face, I recognised him. He 
was the boy who had eaten of the jayi-tartsso plentifully 
at Lady Faber’s — the youtli with whom Sibyl Kavanagh 
had pretended to have no acquaintance when she talked 
to me in the conservatory. And at th£ sight of him, I 
knew that the moment had^omc. * * 

“Abel,” I said, it’s time you went. Tell the men to 
bring a short ladder with them. They’ll have to come 
in by the balcony— but only when I make^a sigjj. The 
signal will be the cracking of the glass of. that lamp 
you can see upon the table there. Did you bring my. 
pistol?” * . •, 

“Would I forget that?” he asked; “I. brought you' 
two, and look out * for you may want them.” 

•VI know that,” said I, “ but I depend upon you. Get 
*back at the earliest possible moment^ <und don’t# act until 1 
give the signal. It will mean that the clue is complete." 

fie nodded his head, aifd disappeared quickly # in the 
direction where the carriage . was ; but I went straight 
up to the house, and knocked loudly jipon the door. To 
my surprise, it "was opened at once by, a thick-sei man in 
livery, wjio did not Appear at all astonished to see me. 
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“ They’re upstairs?, sir, will you go up ? ” said he. 

“ Certainly,” said I, taking him at his worc^. “ Lead 
the way.” 

m 

• This fequest made him hesitate. • 

11 1 beg your pardon,” said he, “ 1 think i have made a 
mistake — I’ll speak to Mrs. Kavanagh.” • 

before I cou’d Answer he h^cf run up the stairs nimbly ; 
but 1^ was quick after him ; and when I came upon the 
landing, I could see into the front drawing-room, where 
there sat the vfoman herself, a small and oldish^man witji 
long black whiskers, and the youth who had just cony: 
into the room. .But the back room, which gave off from 
the other with folding-doors, was empty ; and there was 
no light in it. All this perceived in a- momentary 
glance, for n» sooner had the serving-man spoken to the 
woman, than she # puShed the youth out upon the balcony, 
and cam5 hurriedly to the landing, closing the door 
behind her. 

, “ Why, Mr. Sunon, sue crieu, wnen she saw me, 

“ this is a surprise ; I was just going to bed.” 

41 1 # wa§ qfrnid you wuuld have bc^pn already gone,” 
said I with the simplest smile possible, “ but I found a 
diamond spray in Lady Faber’s Jiall just after you had 
left. The footman sytd it must l*e yours, and as I am 
going out ©f town to-morrow, I thought 1 wuuld risk 
leaving it to-night.” * 

•I handed to her as I spdke the spray of diamonds I* had 
taken from my own* show-case in Bond Street ; but while 
she examined it she shot up at me a quick searching 
glanc^from her bright eyes, and hefr thick sensual lips* 
were ^closed hard upon each other. Yet, in the next 
instant, she laughed again, and handed me back the 
jewel. 

“ I’m indeed, very grateful to’ yqu,” she exclaimed, 
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“ but I’ve just put my spray in it’s” ease ; you want to 
^give me some one else’s property.” > , 

• '“Then it isn’t yours?” said t, affecting disappoint- 
ment. *“ I’m really very sorry for having troubled you.*’ 
“It is I that should be sorry for having . brought you 
here,” she cried*. “ Won’t you have a brandy and seltzer 
or “something before you gtS ? ” 

“Nothing whatever, thanks,” said I. “ Let me apolo- 
gise again for having disturbed you — and wish you 
‘ Good-night.’ ” i 

She held out her band to me, seemingly much re- 
assured ; and as I began to descend the stairs, she 
re-entered the drawing-room for the purpose, I did not 
doubt, of getting the man off the brlcony. The sub- 
stantial lackey was then waiting in the hall to open the 
door for me ; but I went down very slowly, for in truth 
the whole of my plan appeared to have? failed ; and at 
that moment I w r as without- the vei lest rag of an idea. 
My object in coming to the house had been to trace, and 
if possible to lay hands upon the woman’s associates, 
taking her, as I hoped, u somewhat by surprise.; yet 
though I had made my chain more complete, vital links 
were missing ; and I stood no nearer to the forging of them. 
That which I had to ask myself, anu. to answer in the space 
of ten seconds, was the question, “ Now, or to-morrow ? ” — 
whether I should leave the house without effort, and 
wait u*ntil the gang betrayed itself again ; or make some 
bold stroke which would end the matter there and then. 
The latter course was the one I chose. The morrow, 
•said I, may find thesb people* in Paris or in Belgium j there 
never may be such a clue again as that of the ruby pen- 
dant — there never may be a similar opportunity of taking 
at least ‘three of those for whom we hjal so long hunted. 
And with. <-his thought a whole plan of action suddenly 
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.leaped up in my mind ; and I acted upon it, silently and 
swiftly, and with a readiness which to this day I yrondcr 

r at * '• , * 

• ’ I now stood at the hall-door, which the lackey held 
open. • One searching' look at the man convinced rne that 
my design was a sound one. lie was obtuse, patronising, 
— but probably honest. As we faced each other I 
suddenly took the door-handle from him, and banged *the 
door loudly, remaining in the hall. Then I clapped my 
pistol to his head (though for this offence I surmise that 
a- judge m,ight have given me a month), and 1, whispered 
fiercely to him : — * 

“ This house is surrounded by police ; if you say a 
word I’ll give you seven years as an accomplice of the 
wdman upstairs, whom we are going "to arrest. When 
she calls out, answer that I’m gone, and, thSn come back 
to me for instructions. If you do as I tell you^you shall 
not be charged — otherwise, you go to jaK,” 

At this speech tjie poor Wretch p^led before me, and 
shook so that I could feel the tremor all down the arm of - 
his which I held. 

“ I — I won’t spgak, sir," he gasped. “ I -won't,’ I tlo 
assure you — to think as I should have served such 
folk.” * 

“ Then hide me, and be quick about it — in this room 
here, it seems dark. Now run upstairs af.d say I’m 
gone.” . 

‘d,had stepped into a little brSakfast-room at the back 
of the dining-room, and there had £ofie unhesitatingly 
undey a round table. The , place was absolutely dark, 
'and was a vantage ground, since I could see therefrom 
the whole of the staircase ; but? before the footman’could 
mount the stairs, the woman came half*-- way down them, 
and, looking, over the hall, she asked him, — 
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* Is that gentleman gone ? ” 

“ Just left, mum,” he replied. 

“ Thenjgo to bed, and never let me see you#admit a 
stranger like that again! 1 ’ 

TShc wfcnt up again at this, and he turned to m«, ask- 

• • 

mg, — • 

“ What shall I do now, sir ? I’ll do anything if you’ll 
spejjk for me, air * I’ve got tvjiftity years’ kerecter frofn 
Lord Walley ; to think as she’s a bad ’un — it's hardly 
creditable.” * 

“I shall # speak Tor you,” said I, “ if you dp exactly 
what I tell you. Are any more m^n expected now ? ” ‘ 

“ Yes, there’s.two more ; the capting and the clergy- 
min, pretty clergymin he must be, too.” 

“Never mind that; wait ^and let them in. Then 'go 
upstairs and turn the light out 014 the staircase as if by 
accident. After Jthaf you can go to bed.” 

“ Did you sa^the police was ’<Jre ? ” he asked in his 
hoarse whisper ; an! I said^— 

• “ Yes, they’re everywhere, on the roof, and in the street, 

and on the balcony. If there’s the least resistance, the 
hoftse *vilL s^arm with them.” • a 

What 1 ft would have said to this I cannot tell, for at 
that moment there was another, knock upon the front 
door, and hp openeck *it instantly* *Two men, one in 
clerical dress, and one, a very powerful man, in a New- 
market coat, went quickjy upstairs, and thd butler 
fallowed them. A momdht Jptcr the gas went ouf 
the stairs^ and tlftrfc was no sound but the echo of the 
talk in the front dra wing-room ; 

Th^ .critical moment in my niglft’s work had now 
come. * Taking off my boofs, and putting my revolver: at 
the half-cock, I cmwled up the stairs with the step of a 
cat, and entered the back drawing-room. One° of the 
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folding, doors of 'this was ajar, so that a false step would 
probably have cost me my life — aricl I could not possibly 
tell if the police were really in the street, or only upon 
their way. Hut it was my 'good luck that ‘the men 
talked loudly, ‘and seemed actually to be disputing. The 
first thing I observed on looking through 'the open door 
was that the woman had left the four to themselves. 
Three of them stood abou t the table Svhvreon the kimp 
avus ; the dumpy man with the black whiskers sat in his 

% f. 

arm-chair. But the most pleasing sight of all was that 
,of a large piece of cotton- wool spreatl upon the table and 
, almost covered with brooches, lockets, and sprays of 
diamonds ; and to my infinite satisfaction I saw Lady 
Faber’s pendant of rubies lying conspicuous even 
ahiongst the wealth of jewels which the light showed. 

There then was the clue ; but how was it to be used ? 
It came to me suddenly that louV consummate rogues 
such as these were wbuld not be unarmed. Did I step 
into the room, they might rhoot mfc at the first sound ; 
and if the police had not come, that would be the end of 
it. Ilad opportunity been permitted to me, I would, 
undoubtedly, have waited live or ten minutes to assure 
myself that Abel was in the street without: But this 
was not to be. EA'cn as 1 debated the point, a candle’s 
light shone upon ?hc staircase ; *and in another moment 
Mrs. Kavanagh herself stood in the doorway Avatching 
me. For one instant she stood, but it served my pur- 
JjoSb ; and as a scream rose upon her lips, and I felt my 
heart thudding against my ribs, I threw open the folding 
doors, and deliberately shot down the glass of the lamp 
which had cast the aureola of light upon the, stolen 

As cthe glass flew, for my reputation as a pistol shot 
was not belied in this critical moment, Mrs. KaA'anagh 
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'ran in a* wild fit of hysterical screaking to her bedroom 
above — but the four men turned with loud cric p to the ‘ 
door where* they had seen me,; and as I sttw them 
coming, I prayed that Abel might be there. This 
tliougfitneed not have occurred to me. Scarce had the 
men tv ken two steps when the glass of the balcony 
windows was burst in with a crash, and the whole room 
seemed to fill with police. " * 


* • I cannot now remember precisely the sentences which 
Were passed upon the great gang (known to police 
history as the Westbournc Park gang) of jewel thieves ; 
but the history of that case is' curious enough to be 

C 

Worthy of mention. The husband of the woman Kava- 
nagh — he of the black whiskers- —was a man of the 
name of Whyte, formerly a manager in the house of 
James Thorndike, the Universal Pro\idcr near the 
Tottenham Court Road. Whyte’s business had been to 
provide all things necdlul for dances ; and, though it 
astonishes me to write ;t, he had even found dancing 
men for many ladies whose range of acquaintance was 
narrow’. In the course of business, lie set up for himself 
eventually ; and as he worked, the bright idea came to 
him, why not find as guests men* who snap up, in 
the heat and the security of the dance, such unconsidered 
trifles as sprays, pendants, £ind lockets. To this end 
he* married, and his wife being a clever woman who fell 
in with his idea, she — under the name of Kavanagh — 
made the acquaintance of a number of youthr whose 
business it was to dance ; and eventually wormed'Jtierself 
into many good houses. The trial brought to light the 
extraordinary fact that no less than twenty-three men and 
eight women were bound in this amazing conspiracy, and 
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that Kavanagh acted as the buyer of the propefty they* 
stole, giving them a third of the profits, and swindling 
them outrageously. H®, I believe, is now t/lking the air • 
at Portland; and the ?)ther young men are finding in the 
exemplary exercise of picking oakum, work lor idle 
hands to do. • 

As for JVIrs. Kwanagh, she was dramatic to the efldof 
it; and, as I learnt from King? she insisted on being 
arresfed in bed. 
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J\ fHOTOGRAPII of My Lady of the Sapphires is 
hung imgiediiitely opposite to the writing-table in 
my private office. It is there much on thtf, principle 
which contpefs a monk to set a sfcull upon his praying- 
stool, or a son cff Mohammed to ejaculate pious phrases at 
the cal 1 of* the muezzin. “Nemo solus sapit ,” wrote 
Plautus. I lad J 'ale cast him in the mould of a jeweller, 
rather than that of, a playwright, he would have set 
down a stronger# phrase. 

I first saw My Lady two years ago, though it was only 
upon the day of m> introduction that#! learnt her name. 
‘She had then, though I knew it not, been before the town 
for many weeks as a physiognomist, a mistress of the stars, • 
a reader Of fttces, and in many other crfpaeities interesting 
to the idle andthc credulous. Society, whiejj laughed at 
her predictions, paid innumerable gujnfas for the posses- 
sion of them"; great dames sat in her boudoir and discussed 
amatory possibilities ; even the youth of the city, drawn 
by the prettiness of hei* planner and her unquestionable 
good looks, came cheerfully to hear that they would have 
money “ from two sources,” or had passed through the 
uninteresting complaints of •infancy without harm* In 
her \yiy, she was jthe event of the season. Dowagers* 
scolded her, but came again and again to probe family 
secrets, and learn*the hidden things about their husbands; 
men flocked to her to know what possibility there yras of 
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'an early return to, the bliss of siqgle life; mere boys 
ventured upon the hazard of a little mild flirtation — and 
'were at once shown the door by* a formidable* lackey. 
Throughout her career scandal never lifted #s voige 
against her. She was engaged ultimately to Jack Lucas, 
and her marriage was as brilliant as her career had been 
fortunate. , , 

' When a curious chance and combination of events first 
brought me to acquaintance with her she was in the 
very height of her practice. Carriages crowded daily in 
Dover Street — where, with her mother, she had rooms — 
•and it was the thing fo consult her. Yet, until I dined 
casually one night with Colonel Oldfield,’ the collector of 
cat’s-eyes, and Braccbridge, at the Bohemian Club, hard 
by her house, I had never Heard of her. The conversa- 
tion turned during thesbup — when talk is always watery 
— upon the press of brqughums in the sft'eet without, and 
Oldfield mentioned her history to my, and* the surprising 
nature of many things she had told him. 

“ It is easy enough,” said he, “ to look at a man’s hand 
and deduce scarlet-fever ajnd measles somewhere between 
two and twelve years of age ; but when a ^voman tells 
you calmly that you were ready to dig, for two other 
women at the age of one-and-tweiVy, it’s a thing to make 
you pause.” c * 

“ Which I hopd you did,” exclaimed Braccbridge. 
“.Love is distinctly a matter ^‘specialisation.” 

' A I did pause, sir,” said* the Colpnel severply, “ and 
that’s where her cleverness comes in. She told me that 
, neither of the women cared the snap of a linger for me, 
and I have really come to the conclusion that shp was 
right. t Years pujt a glamour upon most things, but it is 
hard, even at fifty, to recall a woman’s ‘no’ of thirty 
years ago.” 
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“Memory is a dangerous vice wrftich should* be con-’ 
trolled jf’ said Bracebridge ; “ if you want peace, you must 
learn to* forget. Thtfre*. should be no yesterday for the-* 
njan of. the world. 'But I know the morbid kind of 
recollection ^©u speak about. There was a fellow hefe 
only the other night who kept a proposal book. lie put 
the ‘ noc%’ on one side, and ths ‘ ayes’ on the other* and 
balanced the columns every Christmas. One day he left 
the bftok in a cab, and has spent his time since going to 
Scotland Yard«for it. That comes of reminiscences ! ” 

“I agr<?e with you in the main,” said the 'tolonel*; 

© • • 

“ there is very little in any man’s private life which fs 
of concern to any one but himself. The lady we are 
speaking* of* knows this, and makes her fortune by her 
knowledge. .The truth is thflt we all love a little plain- 
spokenness. Tlft-re is far too much praise about. Tell 
a fool theft he not a clever ipan discreetly, and you 
flatter him ; iitform^him that he is a brainless ass, and he 
will kick you. But when you put a? black cap on your 
head, and take a wand in your hand, and charge a guinea 
for the spectacle, the fool will hear of his lolly cheer- ’ 
fully.” *. " 

“ Then the girl you mention is a mere vulgar fortune- 
teller,” said I, intervening for the first time; “it’s 

.9 * 

astonishing ,how little difference there is, when you come 
to reckon it up, between the tastes oi a grand dame and 
the tastes of her cook. The one goes in at the.front*door 
to get hev hand te;«l for a guinea; the other goes out df 
the back to have an equally plausible delineation for six- 
pence. • Credulity does not khow any distinction of dlass ;. 
in the* case I mention rank is represented by one pound 
odd. Those of us who have no particular objection to 
spill salt, shiver* to see the new moefn through glass. 
That man aloqp who tells you frankly that he^ believes in 
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all superstitions is fj*ee from the blemish. But common 

fortune-telling, I confess, leaves me unmoved.” • 

.. “ If it tfegan and ’ended in the, mere vulgar 'allotment 
'of tragedy and of marriage, I should agree wifh yot^” 
said Bracebridge, speaking with unusual seriousness; 
“ but I .am inclined to think that this is a case of note- 
worthy cleverness, or at .least of uncqmmon wit. The 
girl, possibly, is a charlatan ; but if one half said of *her 
be true, she is the best at the profession we have kiiown. 
And after all, it’s an achievement to .be the best at some 
OQcupafiofi, if it’s only that of picking pockets.” 

• “ Speaking of that,’* said Oldfield, “ I once knew a man 
in the * 60th ’ who was proud because h. society paper 
described him as the finest idler in Europe 1 . That was 

* 1 1 • 

a negative distihetion of surpassing beauty, jmu must 
admit. In the lady’s efise, however, there is something 
substantial to praise. She can talk of things pf which I 
would not attempt to spell the nape, "frith a fluency 
which is charming* if it is not accurate ; she has a room 
full of unreadable books ; and I believe there are a dozen* 
men in town who will swear that she has made diamonds 
before their very e'yes. That should interestfyou, button. 
A woman jvho is the possessor of what she calls the 
‘ alkahest ’ or universal* solvent, not to be interviewed 
for a guinea every cfay. Besides,* she might give you 
some useful hints.”* . 

And who knows,” said Bracebridge, “ what migh.t 
come of it. I presume yefti pay thj*ee pounds odd an 
ounce for the genuine metal to-day. Under certain con- 
tingencies, you migjit get it for threepence, and «a wife 
‘into the bargain.” 

I 'listened to their banter with amusement for some 
minutes*,.and then cut in a little seriously. 

“I did not know,”. said I, “that physiognomy and 
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^alchemy usually ratj. well in double. harness, bdt I must 
take your word for it. Anything of this sort is always 
amusinglto a jewellef, though he is apt to gbt a little too* 
much o£it. The last*gold maker who came to me began 
by promising Vo make a million in six months, anti ended 
by wanting to borrow half-a-crown. I’ve seen soores of 
that sort.” 

‘*You may laugn at ner as muen as j r ou please,” said 
Oldfidld ; “ but of one thing be assured. If I aih any 
judge of precious stones at all, she can make rubies, and 
good ones too. She east one for me when I was last at 
her place, *in*l I offered her fifty pounds upon the spot for 
it. A quack would have taken the money, but she 
refused it ; you couldn’t want any better proof of her 
bona Jidcs than that.” 

“ Pardon me,”*l interrupted, “*but I can’t accept the 
conelusiorw iWSably the ruby you thought she made 
was the only *011 e yi the place. It was like the stock 
knife of the Cheap* Jack. You couldn’t expect her to 
part with it.” 

, “ Certainly I did. If she hqd made only one stone, I 

shoultf have? jumped to your opinion ; but she turned 
them out by thy dozen. Most of them were small ; some 
were altogether too iusignificanf to -notice. One only, 
as I say, was substantial ; and in explanation of that, she 
’admitted her .Avant of control over* the action of the 
crystals in the crucible./ Sometimes they Ayill prove 
worth money ; mgre; often they are quite Avithout value*. 
But she has hopes that the day will come when sh’e 
Avill complete a discovery ‘which .Avill astonish* the 
univefcSe.” • 

“They all hope that,” said I ; “but .the universe* re- 
mains unmoved.” * * • 

§ • 

“ And, of cAjrsc, you don’t believe a word of -it,” cried 
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Bracebriclge, as he helped himself to salad. “ Well, it’s, 
part of your business, I suppose, to believe only ii: what 
*you sec, and ’’not nl together in thaV. But the Vjolonel’s 
right about the girl,, and I can second every word he 
says. She made a piece of gold as big as your thumbnail 
before ray verjr eyes. There was no pretence of humbug 
abovft it ; and I may tell yeu that she’ll .only do ( this sort 
of thing for those she knows well. If you went to “her 
to-morrow, and said, ‘ I want to see your experiments,’ 
she’d laugh at you, and send you ;*\vuy feeling like a 
fool.” t ‘ 

“ And seriously,” said I, beginning to experience a 
glimmer of interest, “ you lx'lieve that she has discovered 
something of importance ? ” 

“.Seriously I do; and if 'you went to her house you 
would swear by her lor the next, month, possibly for 
two.” 

“ You don’t convince me at all,’,’ I replied, trying to 
look utterly unconcerned. “I have known too many 
gold-makers for that. Some of them are now in work- 
houses; others ai*e in prison. One of the last got three 
months for stealing an overcoat, which was* - ridiculously 
unromantio ” 

“ Not at all,” said t tbe Colonel,; “ theft is a complex 
subject capable of analysis. A thief is a mdn who buys 
in the cheapest ma'rket. We all try to (lo *that in our 
way. There is no earthly redjxfn why a savant , who is 
near to possessing the philosopher’s .stone, should not be 
charged before a magistrate with stealing a red herring. 
Life ‘is all contrast* - , and the contrast we speak .-of is a 
very pretty one. Go and see her at your earliest op- 
portunity.” , 

“ That’s my advice too,” said Bradebridge ; “ and if 
you’ve a fancy to watch her at the cruciblr, I’ll speak for 
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you. What’s more, I’ll bet you an eyen hundred pounds' 
that you admit my conclusions.” 

“ Whi&are?” I aXkod. 

*“ Thaf she has ccflnc nearer to the solution of the* 
diamond problem than any man or woman lining or 
dead.” 

“ I don’t bet # o® certainties,’,’ said I; “but if you «care 
to trouble the lady to burn her doubtlessly pretty hands 
on my account, well, let’s have the interview by all 
means. If sho convinces me that she can make any sort 
of precious stone worth selling in the market, lift givcti 
hundred pounds to a children’s hospital — the Colonel cast 
name it.” 

“ Is it a &rious offer ? ” asked the Colonel, looking^ as 
I thought, a little meaningly* at Bracebridge, but I said, — 

“ I was nevef m®re serious, and town will be quite 
dismal enoughs ifter this week " (it was the week of 
Goodwood). Fi>j it up as early as you can; and 
conjure the lady, \W 10 se name I hare not yet had the 
pleasure of hearing, to take care of your reputations. 
If.she can cast me a ruby or a.sapphire worth looking at, 
I will set it in diamonds and make tier a present of it. 
You may tell her so from me.” 

“ I’ll give her yous message 'undiluted,” said Brace- 
bridge, wijh a great deal of content, “but I’ll war- 
rant that she’ll have the laugh of* you, and, so shall 
we.” 

They said no ipore upon tli6 matter until the end of the 
dinner ; and it was not referred to in the smoking-room 
after. • We quitted the club *at an early hour to hear a 
song^ at a music-hall which the Colonel raved about ; 
and after that I left them and returqed to Bayswater, 
with the recollection of my rash promfcse gone clean out 
of my head. ' I did not even recti 11 it on the following 
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morning', and it was.some three day? after that I receive^, 
a note from the Colonel saying that he had, during Brace- 
'»bridge’s absence from town, made an appointment for 
me with Miss Jessie. Fleming — foV such was *hc fa*r 
alchemist’s name — and that she would be glad to tell me 
anything she could about her work on the following 
afternoon at half-past two o’clock. The letter at once 
brought to my mind the whole of the conversation at the 
club. I remembered with a smile of contempt that the 
lady was to- show me, during a short interview, how the 
Whole of a jeweller’s occupation was soon to be done 
With ; how diamonds and sapphires, and even the 
precious metal itself, were presently to be as common as 
pebbles in a J brook ; and I concluded with easy assurance 
that if any children’s hospital depended upon my being 
convinced, it would have to close its doors at an early 
date. I had seen so much of this sort of Jhing , so many 
stories of fortunes lying in a rr -tal pot had been 
whispered into my' car ; this could be but an addition 
to the list; it remained to see if it would be an amusing 
' addition. 

) * '■ 

I will confess readily that if the pretender bad been a 
man, I would have declined curtly to see him. The 
whole of those who had come to me hitherto with a pre- 
tended insight into the arcana of metals were men — 
mostly half-pay officers — whose wits were half gone 
with, their money. Here, however, was, by all accounts, 
a' charming professor of tfie lost art. The season was 
beginning to be dull ; there were no more “ at homes ” ; 

, possibly she would amuse me. I had given my promise 
to the men — and to put it briefly I found myself at Miss 
i Jessie Fleming’s door on the following day, not a little 

w J 

expectant, disdainfully incredulous, and exceedingly anxi- 
ous to prove for myself if the physiognomist's personal 
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attractions were even a tithe of thqse which had been 
claimed for her by so many long-headed and usually 
sensible, men. «? , » ' 

.My knock at the modest-looking portal was answered 


w 




X®. 


"THREE WOMEN, AM. KEU KNO 'N IN SOCIETY, WERE 
ENCAGED IN AN HEROIC EFFORT TO , [TEAR ABSORBED IN THE 
ILLUSTRATED I’AI E^S.” 


by a formidable flunky, who did not wait to hear my 
namej^ut conducted me up a staircase draped almost to 
darkness with heavy curtains, and so to . a well-furnished 

•* j 

waiting-room on the first floor. Here three women, all 
well known ii^society, were engaged in an heroic effort 
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to appear absorbed in the illustrated papers ; but they 
were obviously uncomfortable at my presence, apd cast 
furtive loobs,o'ver the pages as though in appeal £o me to 
make no mention of anything I* had seen. I had no 
opportunity, however, to abate their fair of publicity; 
for scarce was I come into the room when the flunky 
appeared again at the l'olding-doors wfyieh cut it off from 
the sanctum of My Lady, and beckoned me to follow 
him. r 

I had come out on this expedition purely, as I have 
upd, tcf be amused. When I found myself at Just before 
the new Pythia of London, enthroned as she was for the 
immediate interpretation of the oracle, I confess that I 
did not foresee any disappointment of the venture. The 
room was half In darkness) but there was light enough 
by which to observe many fine pieces cf china and deli- 
cate sketches upon its gold and green walls ; and to note 
the quaint conceits of the whole scheme of decoration. 
A lamp of Eastern shape spread a soft red glow upon solas 
and seductive lounges ; a conservatory, heaped up with 
shade-suggesting palms, gave off at one end of it through 
doors of exquisitely coloured glass ; there Vv as a strange 
tripod of hrass before the lireplacc ; and t flowers every- 
where, seeming to .grow from the very grate, to flourish 
in all the crannies, to cover tables and bookcases, and 
even to .decorate tue dress of the young. girl who now 
Stood to receive me, and welcomed me with cordiality. 

*'* My first impression of the physiognomist — an impres- 
sion which remains with me — was the outcome ot her 
extremely youthful,.appeara*ice. I am certain that what- 
ever age she might have bcen,she did not look it. -^/outh 
in rich generositv was stamped upon her slightest action 
and her most serious word. It flashed from her eyes, 
was seen in the unsurpassable freshness; of her com- 
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plexion, in the goldep sheen ol' her lyiir, in the rt)lundity* 
"of her firms, and the development of her slight but well- 
formed Jlgu re. If sit; Ijad any serious mood, it was not* 
apparent when first *1 spoke to her; npr did a rapid 
analysis of her face tell me of any uneommon # mentdl 
power. Her* chin was a firm one, it is true> but I 
notTeed that she Jiad little height of head above her tars, 
anfl that there was even something ol weakness in her 
to rehead. At the same time there could not hft two 
Opinions of tin; general charm of her manner ; and she 
possessed in a very large degree that magnetic power <Sf 
attracting Sympathy and admiration which is peculiarly 
the attribute of ‘women. 

Directly !• had come into the pretentious, chamber of 
audience, and the ‘flunky had closed the folding-doors 
behind me, this* fascinating little prophetess began to 
talk, her Ayo. ds .rippling over one # another like the waves 
T)f a river ; he* natural excitement betraying itself in the 
obvious restraint ofiier gestures. 

■ “ I’m so glad it’s you ! ” she exclaimed, clasping 1 * her 

hands together, as though in ecstasy. “ Those old women 
•bother me* t(t death, and there have been twelve of them 
here this morryng. Colonel Oldfield told me all about 
you yesterday, and 1 wfts interest'd at ‘once. * We must 
have a good long talk. Oh, do listen to that dreadful 
•creature; sfie 4*ilks in scales beginning at the Jower C 
and going up to no possible note in the music <jf heaven 
or earth. J suppose # she won'f’go away.’’ 

Iler remark, and the clapping of her little hands tb 
equally Jittle ears, followed upon the $ouml of alterciftion 
betweqp. one of the ladies .in the waiting-room and the 
flunky of formidable mien. Apparently.the lady pvould 
not depart without*! stance, and the footman was «ompel- 
ling her. In t!y; end she went, declaring the whole thing 
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a cheat, and “ that chit of a girl ” a particular imposture. 

When the sound of her voice had died away upon the 

'.stairs, My Lady took up the thread of her remarks. 

“ Now,” said.she, I want to hat’e a good look at you, 

and you must have a good look at me. People like 

ourselves should know each other to begin with. Don’t 

thiiiK I’m going to bore you with the. nonsense I trade 

in — you are far too clever for that, and would fincfme 

but in a minute. You see, I’m like a man with a good 

cellar : I keep the old wine for the old birds who arc not 
^ » 
caught Vvith chaff. That’s a delightfully mixed metaphor, 

isn’t it ? and not very polite, when I think ‘of it. But 
come and sit down near the light, where 1 can see you.” 

She spoke so quickly that I did not pretend to hear half 
of that which she said, or to answer her ; but I seated 
myself upon the ottoman near the entrance to the con- 
servatory ; and when she had thrown open the glass doors, 
she herself took the low arm-chair facing me. I saw 
then that she wore a strange dress in the Egyptian 
fashion, and that her breast was all covered with jingling 
gold medals, while her hair was similarly ornamented. 

“Come,” 1 she said, resting her head upon her hand, “ I- 
want to know from you why you are here. It is not for 

I >■ • 

me to tell you about vc'ur life, is h ? ” 

“ I will be frank,” I replied ; “ it is not. My life has 
already* spoken a g*ood deal for itself. What I did come' 
kerc to see was the making of. diamonds. They tell me 

( * 1 P 

you possess the philosopher’s stone, or something near to 
it.” 

She looked at me with d penetrating gaze, and then 
laughed a little hardly. 

“ And you beb’eved it?” she asked presently. 

“Not for a moment,” said I; “ but A I thought it was 
not unlikely that you had some amusirg trick which 
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..you would not mind showing me. • I am very much 
interested in jewefs, ^ou know.” 

“ So &m I,” she exclaimed, but mm uk a u ui one* 
Whose mind is away from the words — “ there is jiothing 
more beautifiifl or more mysterious on earth than a 
diamond. It just seems to be a prison for lovely things 
of jvhicl* it giveS us the liglfts when we treat it well. 
And you thought I might amuse you with a trick ? That 
was a poor compliment, wasn’t it? ” * 

Tho thing was said with a swift inversion ol, hgr mind 
to the subject, as I could see ; and. there was a 'world of 
humour in her eyes when she turned them on me. 

“ It was no poor compliment,” said I, “ since you have 
convinced such a man as Colonel Oldfield that you Can 
make rubies, lie is a judge of jewels, too.” 

“ And a very good one,” she replied ; “ but really there 
.was nothing my experiment. • What I do has been 
done by French cWemists fior twenty years past. The 
.Colonel camo here with an open mind — but you, # you 
closed the doors of yours as you came upstairs.” 

I protested feebly, but she did not listen to my answer. 

“ Yes,”*she exclaimed, speaking very rapidly, “ I have 
been thinking dbout you as you sat there, an<J I am sure 
that I know .you now. “You are a man so w T ell accustomed 
, to steer in the shallows of your busirjess that you never 
look beyond them. You. make a gospel of distrust, and 
you consider confidence *the, # sign of a weak intellect 
You havebeen ofterf deceived, for your breadth of view 
is not large ; and you will be, often deceived again. It is 
impossible for you to conceive beauty* which is not sale- 
able ; land for romance you have no place in your heart. 
You have come here, saying all the wa£, ‘ I am going to 
interview an impostor; she will not amuso me — most 
possibly she w^ll bore me. It is*teri thousand to one 
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that her experiment* are all rubbish, but J will take the., 
ten thou^Jindtb chance, in the hope that she might have 
'.•found out soYnetliing which I cam sell — sell— sell.' Yet 
you are honest in a measure, since you ask me for«a 
trick, knowing well that a trick is all you tjin reasonably 
expect -from nyx You are, in short, not very far removed 
fwifi that dreadful person-, ‘the pure map of business’; 
and you feel woefully Strange already in the presence of 
‘one ^ hose occupation is romance, and whose professiofi 
is undisguisedly practised in the ofiidis of mystery. Do 
1 ‘speak the truth ■" t , * 

* She bent forward so that I could look straight into her 
eyes as she finished the excited sketch of character ; and 
while with any other speaker my vyyity had been sore 
wounded, I listened to her frith no other feelings than 
those of growing admiration. The,*’ potency of her 
personality was beyond description ; 1 ltyve rrtjver met a. 
.woman who could communicate her* own' magnetism so 
quickly when she 'chose to talk seriously. And beyond, 
this* 1 had already corrected my assumption that she was 
not clever. She Ijad, indeed, one of the quickest .brains 
I have ever dealt with. « 

“You art very hard on me," said I, asr she waited for 
me to speak, “ but J cgfinot say that you do not get to the 
bottom of the aflair. You do me an in justice, however, 
when you say that my visit is purely commercial. No 
ope in London would be more’un selfishly interested than 
myself if any progress were made* with the. thousand 
attempts to manufacture jewels, if you have succeeded 
. even in a small degree, your fortune is made.” 

. “ Do you think that ? ” she dried. “ Well, a word from 
Mr. Bernard Sutton is a word indeed ; but we shall see. 
Meanwhile,, we are going to have sonje Iruit and wine. 
Don’t 'yoi\ find it ldarfully close in hej^V — that’s the 
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. heat fropi my fuYnace in the conservatory there. I’ve 
had a little one put up especially for my experiments. 
As you wire coming, we had to get .the metal mqjted ; and 
-we’ve had a fire there since last night.” 

. “ Yon will experiment for me, then ? ” said I, \tfith con- 

li ' 

siderable interest. 

“ If you are»very good,” she replied, “ I may show«you 

C 0 * t* 

something ; but first you must taste my snerbef, and«lell 
me all about the diamonds which I have bought anti not 

f * 

made. You’ve heard, perhaps, that I waste all my money 
qn jewed lory.” 

, I told her that I had not, but the flunky appearing at 
that moment, she did not pursue the subject, occupying 
herself in mixing me an effervescing draugjhl in a great 
crystal goblet. The drink^ was gratifying on the hot 
day ; and when I had taken it there was.a Warm coursing 
of blood through my veins as though 1 had drunk of rich 
Burgundy. 

“Now,” said she^ when tha man hqVl gone, but had left 
the little table piled up with fr’jit — “ now we can talk* 
. seriously. Let us carry the liquid -with us — that’s what 
Jack Lucas always calls' it; he gets me that slier feet, 
from some place in the East with an unpronounceable 
name. I am going to jyit you into an armchair, and you 
are not to ask a single question V.ntil I have finished. 
Have you got any aigarettes with you ? — yqu’lnay smoke 
if you are very good.” 

/'VV& went into the conservatory, which was ridiculously 
sipall, and close almost to suffocation, ’and thdre I saw 
many evidences of her attempt to fathom the unf.athom- 
‘able mysteries. Tliere were racks with bottles ^pund 
throe sides of the apartment, and in the corner of the 
other side there .fetood a common littlq furnace such as 
smiths use., ‘These, with a number of brfiss plates covered 
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t with hieroglyphics, some presses in steel, a basket con- 
taining strips of .metal and a quantity of crystals, were 
her whpje equipment for the business before? her ; but 
there was a low armchair in the shape of those used for* 
dental liorrors ; and there die asked me ‘to sit while she 
herself prepared for the undertaking. 

‘•The first thing for you to do,” said she, “ is to make 
yoftrself "comfortable. A mafl w.ho is ill at ease is in the 
jvorst possible mental state, for he cannot concentrate 
himself. Just at present 1 want you to concentrate your- 
self oh that cigarette and the fizzing stuff. When every- 
thing, is rificTV 1 shall call out.” 

With this said, she set the fruit and the cup at the side 
of my ch<iit> and then rolled up the sleeves of her dress 
quickly, putting an aprpn which covered her finery ; 
and she looked tor all the world 4 ike an unusually pretty 
housemai^. I jvatched her with even a larger interest 
•than 1 had dewf- ; and I remember thinking, as I settled in 
the great lounge, tHat whatever her mental claims might 
’ be upon the admiratioj^ef the city, her personal qualities 

were undeniable. 

• • 

. Th&se were especially to be obser^fed when die began 
to busy herself with the furnace and the tiny crucibles 
upon it, the glow of soft light s^pming*to emphasize the 
youthfulncas of her perfect face, ahd to converge upon it 
• as light fUcqsscd upon a picture. 4She had now fallen 
inio a very serious mood,«and after she had used the bel- 
lows vigorously at her fire, ;?»d placed the smallest of* the 
crucibles* upon it again, she sat herself upon a stool. at 
the sid*; of my chair, and resting her head upon lies open 
hantfcp-her favourite attitude — she spoke with evident 
earnestness. 

“The mysteries of jewels,” she exclaimed, ‘*and the 
mysteries of golfl have eaten thg heart out .of many a 
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* clever man, from (lebir to vSir Isaac Newton. If you will 
read the Ijistory oi' the philosophers, even of somq in the 

, story of tfiat jvhieh *we call the mpdern ages, yotr.yill lind 
‘amongst the greatest the names of* those who sought fpr 
an ‘ jillaihest ’ or universal solvent. Evert the wisest ©f 
men have hoped for a full knowledge of the arcana of 
metyls. Panfcelsus himself believed, in the lifthT or 

• • f 1 

the quintessence of creation. Roger P.acon, to Avlfom 
death,came out of neglect, prescribed as the elixir of life 
gold dissolved in n i t ro-hy droclilori e aqid. . Why should 1 
tell yoirhdvv science now laughs at these old philosophers, 
aud lumps them together as little better tfiafl maniacs? 
Yet does she laugh at them with good redson ; Is it not 
just possible that she will be ultimately trite "means of 
turning the laugh upon hetiself? Jn*our day she has 
come very near to kntfwing of the, tmnsmutability of 
metals. Allotropy has ( turned the eyes ol mapy back to 
the remoter past. The chemist is beginning to ask hint-' 
self, Were these myn such f6ols? The n^ar future may 
cast n light upon long centurieS &-f darkness. But those ' 

• only will reap Avho come to the work Avith open minds, 
Avith the certain conviction that in all pertain ihg to this . 
Aaist science; wc are still children. Do you folloAV me in 
this ? ” 

• ' 9 

“ Perfectly,” 1 replied ; and assuredly a prettier lecture 
Avas nevqr gh’en. STie girl’s eyes seemed , to flash lights 
as sly: Avarmed to her subject^; ‘her enthusiasm Avas so 
contagious that 1 found m>T?elf softening before it. She 
Avas ejirnest, at tiny rate ; and most of her kmd were 
quacks. «• . 

“ If you grant this long premiss, and do not consider 
thhPall inquiry hs necessarily useless,” she continued, 
“you sfijve the greater dilliculties Avhich surround my 
conceptions." It remains to ask, What s^-ps must the 
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chemist follow who would seek to turn ’from his. crucible , 
the perfect jewel i Let us Hike the sapphire as an in- 
stance,,# It is my favourite stone, one: eoriipellhig, as the 
;yieients declare, the •wearer to all good works. Welly 
the sapphire in all its beautiful tints is only a variety of 
corundum, coloured by metallic oxide. It is a common 
crystal, a six-siijpd prism terminated in a*six-sided pyra- 
mid. It is taken from gnciSs, jpid we know to-day that 
•alumina is the basis of it, as it is the basis of so many 
precious stones. .Granted this, what is the work before 
the chemist > Is it not simply to cast in his crucible tjie 
crystals <Jf llie base, to colour them with the metallic 
oxide, if he cfm, and to harden them so that they will 
bear thehests? The process is a long one — it needs days 
to bring it to ]?ei' feet ion ^ the annealing, Ihe polishing, 
the setting — these are not wovk for an hour. What I 
have to .show. you now are but the stages of it. These 
' you shall se# hnd judge for yourself ; but 1 ask you very 
sincerely to weigh up tMs great (question for yourself, 
not to be led by the ifi*-7fdulity of the fanatic, and.to be- 
lieve with me that we are on the brink of a discovery * 
which shall pour jewels on the world as the sea casts 
pebbles upon a beach.” 

J said nothing in answer to tfiis remarkable delivery, 
for the troth was :hat 1 watenfd the girl rather than 
heard liei*wjjrds. ] ler earnestness, *nay, her enthusiasm, 
was so pretty to see that«all my interest seemed alrsorbed 
in her; and now, when sh*v rose swiftly arltl dnSy^he 
curtains over the windows, leaving the place illuminated 
only by one rose-coloured lamp, 1 followed all her actions 
as e follows the change of a pictu’re. •» 

“ Let us keep away the daylight,” said she, “ and then 
we am see the crystals forming. By^md-hy l will show* 
you the perfect *jewel. Now look.” 
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What .she did ’in the next few minutes I am quite 
unable to^ say, so swift were her movements qpd so 
^hurried Mr tfilk. But I remember #that she opiqjed the 
furnace door, allowing soft rays of* deep yellow light to 
flood the room'; and then quickly she cast a dozen 
crystals upon the table from the glowing cfucible ; and 
from t a press near to her hand she took three more And 
laic! them on the plate A The largest of the crystals, 
which ^was blue as a sapphire, and possessed little light at; 
a distance, she presently picked up with tiny tongs, and* 
coming .over to me, she knelt at my side, holding the 
jejvel before my eyes, and clasping my left ttaifJ in .her s. 
And then she cried with the wildest excitement in her 
voice, and her breast heaving with her emotion,— 

“t)h, look at it! is there anything More beautiful on 
earth than a perfect sapphire ? and I made it, it is all my 
w ork, all my own ! ” % 

While she cried thus she held my hand finally, and the ' 
pressure of her own was hot as fir*, but this 1 only 
remembered afterwards, ior gftuVally, as I looked at 
’.the jewel critically, it took the colour and the shape of 
a perfect gem. It Was not a large stone, perhaps ohe of 
"three carats^ but the longer I looked upon it the more 
brilliant and beautiful <^id it appear to be. Never had 
I seen more perfect shu£e or promise of light "when set ; 
and with the realization of the discovery mj; lit ad reeled 
as the possibility that this mere girl had succeeded where 
so* many litid failed loomed»at last before me. It w r as 
true, then, as Oldfield said, that she could manufacture 
a perfect jewel before his eyes. Here w r as one which, if 
Well cut, I could sell for a hundred pounds. Sht^had 
mado that, as I could swear : why should she not make 
*a hundred, a thousand? My heart leqped at the con- 
clusion. 
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* “ Tell me,*' said I, “ you had no help in this wprk ? ” 
v “ Ypu saw tha£ I*had none,” she cried. “ Look at the 
other ggrstals ; there are five of them. You Tiave secn^ 
them come straight »from the crucible — and you know 
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that l have succeeded. Will you buy my sapphire? 
Buv^t in proof that I have conquered you. When you 
return to-morrow I will tell you everything. \ am 
exhausted now. The work always eicites me»terribly. 
My nerves are all unstrung ; I can do no more fo-day." 
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“ If you will sell me the stone you hold in those tongs, 
I will give you fifty pounds for it,” 1 suid, concluding 
that, even" had ' J been tricked, a rent jewel, an<l 4 a very 
good one, was before my eyes. But at this promise she 
o~ied out with joy, ahd, putting the stone in a little box 
with lightning speed, she handed it to me. ** 

“ Pay' me tomorrow, any time," she said. “ It tras 
good of you to come here,’ and to listen to me. I Jim 
very grateful. When you come again you shall know 
all my secret. Only think well of me and be my friend." 

.With this she led the way quickly into her own room, 
and the lackey appeared in answer to hei* Ping. .. The 
interview was at an end, abruptly as it seemed to me, 
and J left her with a strange feeling of dizziness, and my 
head burning with excitement — but her* sapphire was in 

my pocket. * 

***** 

When I met Bracebfidge, who was waiting in my 
rooms for me, he had an ugly leer up<,n. hi*- - face. 

“ Well," said he, “ I fancy rmwAnndred's all right? ” 

“ What hundred ? ” J asked. 

“ With Oldfield, ”*said he. “ I bet him a hundred she'd 
’sell you a piece of glass for a sapphire; anu 1 don’t 
suppose you’ll deny thatfShe did it ? ” 

“ I’m not going to deny anythint^of the sort,” said J ; 
“ she did sell me glass, and of the commonest kind. I 
am now ’seeking an undiscovered superlative. The 
biggest tool* in London is no designation for me.” 

“Ah," said he, “you should take if quietly. She’s 
done, a complete dozen of us at the game. That, para- 
phernalia which Jack Lucas rigged up in her conserva- 
tory ,for her is the medium, I fancy. Lucas, you know, 
is a processor or 3 something at Emmanuel, Cambridge. 
He taught her till that jargon about crystals.” 
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“ Hut," said f, as I pitched her glass into the fireplace, ' 

^AvhaJ T want to .know is, how did 1 come to think that 

the stqjji was real ? «I could have sw6rn to it." % , 

t “So could we all,# he replied, with a great burst of 

laughter; “bpt I’ll tell you in a word— she hypnotised 

you. I alwfiys said you were a grand subject.” 4 * 

? looked him in the faceJor a minute,' during which 

I | » * 4 

he'made an heroic attempt to be*serious. Hut it was loo 


.much for* him. Presently he gave one great slynit of 
hilarity which yoy could have heard halfway down the 
street, and then rolled about in his chair uncofttrtfflably. 

“ You sfceiji to lind it amusing," said I, “ but I fail to 
catch the poinf." 

“ You’H b«E seeing it by-and-by," said he, and at that 
he Avent off" to th<? club to b; first with it". 


THE END. 
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trations by Stanley L. Wood. Crawn 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. Oil. • 

“Telling us wonderful incidents of Inter-racial warfare, of ambuscades, 
sieges, surprises, and iftsaults almost without number. . . . A throughly 

editing story, full of bright descriptions and stirring episodes. l, -^fne JJaiiy 
Telegraph • 

• A VfWt Official : A Novfil of Circumstance. 
With Twa Full-page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3&. Oil* 

"We have seldom come across a more thrilling narrative. From start to 
finish Mr. Mitford sejujes unflagging attention."— Leeds Mercury. 
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BOOK Aouui oncnLui,* nuLine.9. 


A Study 

"White On 


in Scarlet. By the author of “The 
mpan^,’ 1 etc. WithP Forty Illustrations by 


GEOHtfk HurtgiNSON 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 


3Sm fifft ^ | 0 

" One of the cleverest and best detective stories we Have yet seen. . . Mr. 
Conan Doyle is a literary artist, 4tnd this is a good specimen of his skilL" 
— London Quarterly Revtem\ 

"Few things have been so good of late as Mr. Conan Doyle's 1 Study In 
Scarlet.’ "—Mr. Andrew Lang, in Longn&n's Magazine . 


thomXs heney. 


The Girl at Birrell’s. With Fronth}p[ece by 

T. S. C. Crswther. Crown 8vo, clotlL 3s. (id. 9 
11 The attrictjon of the book* which is considerably lies in the vivid picture 
It gives of life cyAPhuge portion of a huge pastofhl estate in Australia.* — rail 
Mall Gazette. 

“ Apay^rom the excellence of telling, the accuratciocal colour of 'The Girl 
at Birreirs ' raiders it valuable ." — Black and Whiter % 


OUTRAM TRISTRAM 

The Dead Gallant < "together with “The King* 
ot Hearts"” With Full-pat) o Illustrations by Hbou 
Thomson and St. George Hare. Crown 8vo, art linen, 
«eilt, 8s. « . 

" Bfi stories are well written in faultless English, and display a knowledge 
uf history, a careful study of chantfter, and a fine appreciation of a dramatic 
point, all too rare in these days of slipshod fiction .”— National Observer. 
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\ COPYRIGHT HOVELS 


HEADOK HILL. 

The Hajahfs Second W'tP* A Story of 

Missionary Life and Trial in IncSa. By the author of 
Zpmbra' the DStective," #i Cabinet Secrets/' etc. ^Vith 
Tw<f Full -page Illustrations by Waler S. StaIcey. r.- * 

* 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6u. 

" Will assuredly be read wilifr the deenest Interest. . * • The novel, at a 
ft hole, is one that will be read with gsaume pleasure." -THe*Scotstnani 


The Divinations of Kala Persad. With Two 
~ Full-page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. *Crown 8vo, 
cl<&h gilt, 3s. Gil. m % 

iTistfr? My worth having. 1 The Divinations of Kala Persad,* so tar as the 
book relate • k o that remarkable man, have a novelty that is ref^sLThg.*’ — The 
Spectator . ‘ - 

11 The stories in iuis book are well told and interesting, and have the charm 
of freshness." — St. James's Gazette . 

The Queen of Night. With Frontispiece by 

Harold Fiffard. 'Crown J>/o, cloth gilt, 3.S.- 6(1, 

m • 

%r *.ine who.is famili: r with the work of Mr. IIea<»jn Hill will dispute that 
lri s " The Queen ot Nig it ” is to be found thc^ most skilful and enthralling 
detective story he has yet done. The idea is absolutely origin. * is 
worked out with breathless interest and unusual pot.er. FXom first to last It 
holds the reader's attention. z • 


MAGGIE SWAN, 

A Neglectful Privilege : The Story ,of 

Modern Womans By the author of -< A Late Awakening/* 
etc. \^ith Two Full- page Illustrations by Stephen Reid. 
Crown 8 vo, clpttj gilt, Vte. Gd. * 

Readers of Annie Swan" an £ Silas Hocking wflH find a st^- , to*thelr liking 
In Maggie Swan’s new novel, M A Neglected P/’vilege.* If is a pure and 
wholesome tale, told with as much skill as characterises the work of her 
longer known sister. E^ ry lover of pure literature wil. enjov this farming 
tale. « ^ 

. A Late Awakening. 'With Two Full-page 
Illustrations by St. Clair Simmons.* Square fcajj. 8vo f 
^cloth elegant, gilt top, 9 price 2s. Gil. 

•• ' A Late Awakening * is both prqjity and pathetic. Miss Sw^n &as a 
distinct faculty for describing wild scenery in th£ Scottish islan * nd for 
realistically painting the fife led by people in th&lonely villages tlereor 
Her characters are excellent.” — The Star « „ * 
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'fofcfePH HOCKfNQ. 

— «r— ™ 1 " ■ •" » 

Though Mr. Joskp« Hockp - Vs novels have been (by the Sprcf- Jr) compared 
to Mr. Baring-Gould’s, arid A/the Star ) to Mr. Thomas Hardy's— next to 
• whom jL placed him as a writer of country life— and by other journals to Mr. 

Hall Caink and Mr. Robert Buchanan, they atfc, one and all, stamped 
* jwi th strid ing and. original individuality. Bold in conception, purlin tdne, 
v.; : !»]y hfehVnd earnest in purpose, daring in thought, picturesque and 
life-like in description, worked out with singular power and in nervous and r 
vigorous language, it is not to be wondered at that Mr. Uocking's novels«are 
eagerly awaited by a large ^nd ever- increasing pub y £. 

• FiClds of F&r Venowif. With Frontispiece^ 
and Vignette by J. Barnard Da#is. Crown 8vo, cloth j 
• gilt, 3st » 

11 Mr. Joseph blocking's 1 Fields of Fair Renown ’ Is a novel with a purpo-':., 
and the theme is worked out with a good deal of force and effective power, 

. . . It is both Intel* *sting and powerful."— Scotsman. 

“ Mr. Hocking h? ■ produced a work which his readers of all c’ : r es will 
appreciate. . . . ^Iinre are exhibited some of the most beautife' a> p. cts 
of dispositidh/’f-Duiftfee Advertiser. 

# A11 Men are Liars. With Fronfe^fkce and 
Vignette by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s» Ode • 

“This i? a ffbtable book. Thoughtful people mil be fascinated by Its 
actuality, its fearlessness, *ind the insight it gives inttfthe influence of modern 
thought and literature upon the mind and mor 2k of our most promising 
manhood.”— Ch.istian World. 

Ishmael ^Pergelly : An Outcast. W^V 

Frontispiece and Vigfiette by W. S. Stac&y. Crown 8vo? 
i$Se jfpde • 

11 The critfcTfcpoint in (he book is finely managed, and the whole story is tol 
with quite unusual powejgpd a large measure of trained skill. Mr. liockin 
has produced a fjptvei'wkich may iwhesitatingly be recommended to a 
classes of readers. —T/w British WttFiy. ^ 

The Story of Andrew Fairfax. With* 

Frontispiece and Tignette by Geo. Hutchinso 

n 1 '.1 • 1 — “ 


Jabec F«ster brook. With Frontispiece and 

Vignette by Stanley L. Wood. Crc vn 8 vo, clfcth gilt, 

„ 3 s. ea.. . * 

Real strength is shown In the sketches. . . . In its way it is delightful." 
— The Roc^ r j. 

Zilfah.* 1 With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 

8 vo, cloth gilt, 3 Se Ode A 

“Writing purely from the Chilian standpoint, he enters Into all the 
details of Spiritualism and Theosophy? . . The story is written with 
considerable vigour. "^Manchester Gaardtan, ^ 


The Monk of Mar Saba. 

ojMUVignette by W. S. St .cey. 


With Frontispiece 
Crown 8vo, doth fil^ 


Qf gnfct power and ei 
LAia has rarely been 
Thf Star . 


'ailing interest. . . . The ecenery of the Holy 
"ly described as in this charming book."— 
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COOLS Or KERNAHAN. 

Ood and the Ant. Forti-th ' r hoksand, long 

8y ^ sotted, Is* 

44 He flte risen to Imaginative heights whither few llv 7 , ig aufhr- 1 * 
v follow hiiji. Nor can I recall * v ny finer picture in religious fiction than t K at 
which Iwvhas painted of the end of the world, and the coming of unnumbered 
som» to cry for vengeance before the throne of God ." — Vanity Fair. 

44 It may be said to speak as cl* sely to the -eligi us cc-is jusnr-s of tb^ 
''nineteenth century as Bunyan’s Immortal worked to thsr of the seven- 
teenth .” — Literary World. 

i 

A Book of Strange Sins. Fourth edition. 

- >'rown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

"It nut remember to have read for a long time a s' —/ of th deadlines^ 
to soul *\d body, of what I may even call the nr n^erousneF* of purely 
sensual in. sion, in which * he moral Is so finely — and t mu* -use the word, 
awfully — co.- ^ved." — Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., in 7 he Weekly Sun . 

“Such books ate -,znong the healthiest symptoms, not only of modern 
literature, but of modern thought. Ihe bool: is a fine one, and I think it will 
live .” — The Academy. 

A Dead* Mar. Diary. Fifth edition. Crown 

.,8vo, doth gil«, 3s. ; <t 

l \ brilliant succes V— Globe. 

Sorrow and Song. Second edition* cio«m 

8vo, buckram, 3s. Gil* 

“Mr. Kernahan shows himself a muine thicker, a ympathette critic, 
a patient analyst, and. above a«I, a man of wholesome, clean soul, so for as he 
has enshrined it in the pages of ttu~ modestly-dignified little book.” — 
Mr. S. R. Crockett, in The Bookman. 

44 By a writer of much insight and originality.”— Time*. 

41 Of singular beau. v> and tenderness, but at the same time foil of critical 
Insight .” — A theneeum. L r 


F. MA-. 1ION CF AWFQRD. 

• 

To Leeward. A Novel. ' Bj the author 01 

“A Roman linger," " Mr. Isaacs," etc. Ci vn 8vo, 
doth, 3s. Gd. * * 

44 Mr. Marlon Crawford in his new nouel 4 To Leeward,' has achieved hi? 
. greatest nccess ; indeed, it is not too ipuczr to say that this work takes a high 
£place in fee ranks of modem fiction . 1 — Vanity Fair. 

An American Politician. A Novel. Crow.i 

i 8vo. doth, 3s. Gd. 4K 

An entertaining study of phases of life and ty*H» of characte and 
present political aspects and tendencies by a ke a, nd thoughtful bse v.< 
wh^se every new book is sure to be welcomed ~ .d rt id. 
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